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than that returning kindness,” 

says Cicero, adding that “all men dis- 
trust one forgetful have 
been insisting the importance reci- 
procity for long time. While many sociolo- 
gists concur this judgment, there are 
nonetheless few concepts sociology which 
remain more obscure and ambiguous. Howard 
Becker, for example, has found this concept 
important that has titled one his 
books Man Reciprocity and has even 
spoken man Homo reciprocus, all with- 
out venturing present straightforward 
definition reciprocity. Instead Becker 
states, don’t propose furnish any defini- 
tion reciprocity; you produce some, they 
will your own achievements.” 


Sections this paper were read the annual 
meeting the American Sociological Association, 
September, 1959. The author indebted Robert 
Merton, Howard Becker, John Bennett, 
Louis Schneider, and Gregory Stone for reading 
earlier draft but knows adequate “reciprocity” 
for their many valuable suggestions. 

Howard Becker, Man Reciprocity, New York: 
Prager, 1956, 
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THE NORM RECIPROCITY: 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


ALVIN 


University St. Louis 


The manner which the concept reciprocity implicated functional theory explored, 
enabling reanalysis the concepts “survival” and “exploitation.” The need distinguish 
between the concepts complementarity and reciprocity stressed. Distinctions are also 
drawn between (1) reciprocity pattern mutually contingent exchange gratifications, 
the existential folk belief reciprocity, and (3) the generalized moral norm reci- 
universal “principal components” moral codes. Westermarck states, “To requite 
benefit, grateful him who bestows it, probably everywhere, least under 
certain circumstances, regarded duty. This subject which the present connection 
calls for special consideration.” Ways which the norm reciprocity implicated the 
maintenance stable social systems are examined. 
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Becker not alone failing stipulate 
formally the meaning reciprocity, while 
the same time affirmirg its prime im- 
portance. Indeed, very good company, 
agreeing with Hobhouse, who held that 
“reciprocity the vital principle so- 
and key intervening variable 
through which shared social rules are enabled 
yield social stability. Yet Hobhouse pre- 
sents systematic definition reciprocity. 
While hardly any clearer than Hobhouse, 
Richard Thurnwald equally certain the 
central importance the “principle reci- 
procity”: this principle almost primordial 
imperative which “pervades every relation 
primitive life” and the basis which 
the entire social and ethical life primitive 
presumably Georg Sim- 


Hobhouse, Morals Evolution: Study 
Comparative Ethics, London: Chapman Hall, 
1951, First edition, 1906, 12. 

Thurnwald, Economics Primitive 
Communities, London: Oxford University Press, 
1932, 106. 

137. See also, Richard Thurnwald, 
“Banaro Society: Social Organization and Kinship 
System Tribe the Interior New Guinea,” 
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mel’s comments step further, emphasiz- 
ing the importance reciprocity not only 
for primitive but for all societies. Simmel 
remarks that social equilibrium and cohesion 
could not exist without “the reciprocity 
service and return service,” and that “all 
contacts among men rest the schema 
giving and returning the equivalence.” 

Were confronted with only obscure 
concept, which had reason assume 
important, might justifiably con- 
sign the Valhalla history, 
there consort eternally with the countless 
incunabula sociological ingenuity. How- 
ever convenient, such disposition would 
rash, for can readily note the im- 
portance attributed the concept reci- 
procity such scholars George Homans, 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, and Raymond 
well such earlier writers Durk- 
heim, Marx, Mauss, Malinowski, and von 
Wiese, name only few masters. 

Accordingly, the aims this paper are: 
(1) indicate the manner which the con- 
cept reciprocity tacitly involved but 
formally neglected modern functional 
theory; (2) clarify the concept and dis- 
play some its diverse intellectual contents, 
thus facilitating its theoretical employment 
and research utility; and (3) suggest con- 
cretely ways which the clarified concept 
provides new leverage for analysis the 
central problems sociological theory, 
namely, accounting for stability and insta- 
bility social systems. 


RECIPROCITY AND FUNCTIONAL THEORY 


concern with reciprocity developed ini- 
tially from critical reexamination current 
functional theory, especially the work 


Memoirs the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, 1916; among other matters relevance 
the analysis reciprocity, Thurnwald’s discussion 
here (p. 275) opens the issue the “exchange 
women,” which Lévi-Strauss later developed. 

Georg Simmel, The Sociology Georg Simmel, 
translated and edited Kurt Wolff, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1950, 387. 

respectively, George Homans, “Social Be- 
havior American Journal Soci- 
ology,” (May, 1958), pp. 597-606; Lévi- 
Strauss, Les Structures élémentaires parenté, 
Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1949; and Raymond 
Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy, New York: 
Humanities Press, 1950. 
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Robert Merton and Talcott Parsons. The 
fullest ramifications what follows can best 
seen this theoretical context. Merton’s 
familiar paradigm functionalism stresses 
that analysis must begin with the identifica- 
tion some problematic pattern human 
behavior, some institution, role, shared 
pattern belief. Merton stipulates clearly 
the basic functionalist assumption, the way 
which the problematic pattern 
understood: holds that the “central orien- 
tation functionalism” “expressed the 
practice intepreting data establishing 
their consequences for larger structures 
which they are The function- 
alist’s emphasis upon studying the existent 
consequences, the ongoing functions dys- 
functions, social pattern may better 
appreciated remembered that this 
concern developed polemic against the 
earlier anthropological notion “survival.” 
The survival, course, was regarded 
custom held unexplainable terms 
its existent consequences utility and 
which, therefore, had understood with 
reference its consequences for social ar- 
rangements longer present. 

Merton’s posture toward the notion 
social survival both pragmatic and scepti- 
cal. asserts that the question survivals 
largely empirical one; the evidence 
demonstrates that given social pattern 
presently functionless then simply has 
Contrariwise, such evidence can ad- 
duced “then the quarrel dwindles its own 
accord.” this sense that his position 
that holds that “even when such survivals 
are identified contemporary literate socie- 
ties, they seem add little our under- 
standing human behavior the dynamics 
that “the sociologist literate societies may 
neglect survivals with apparent loss.” 

This resolution the problem survivals 
does not seem entirely satisfactory, for al- 
though vital empirical issues are involved 
there are also important questions that can 


™R. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, Glencoe, Free Press, 1957, pp. 

33. 

34. 
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only clarified theoretically. Merton’s dis- 
cussion implies that certain patterns 
human behavior are already known be, 
may the future shown be, social 
survivals. How, then, can these explained 
terms functional theory? Can functional 
theory ignore them the grounds that they 
are not socially consequential? Consequential 
not, such social survivals would them- 
selves entail patterns behavior belief 
which are less need explanation than 
any other. More than that, their very exist- 
ence, which Merton conceives possible, would 
seem contradict the “central orientation” 
functional theory. 

Functionalism, repeat, explains the per- 
sistence social patterns terms their 
ongoing consequences for existent social sys- 
tems. social survivals, which definition 
have such consequences, are conceded 
exist possible, then would seem 
that functionalism its own admission 
incapable explaining them. suggest 
that survivals not help understand 
other patterns social behavior beside the 
mark. The decisive issue whether existent 
versions functional theory can explain 
social survivals, not specific social 
survivals can explain other social patterns. 

would seem that functionalists have but 
one two choices: either they must dog- 
matically deny the existence possibility 
functionless patterns (survivals), and assert 
that all social behavior explainable parsi- 
moniously the basis the same funda- 
mental functionalist assumption, that is, 
terms its consequences for surrounding 
social structures; or, more reasonably, they 
must concede that some social patterns are 
may survivals, admitting that existent 
functional theory fails account for such 
instances. the latter case, functionalists 
must develop further their basic assumptions 
the generalized level required. believe 
that one the strategic ways which such 
basic assumptions can developed 
recognizing the manner which the concept 
reciprocity tacitly involved them, 
and explicating the concept’s implications 
for functional theory. 

The tacit implication the concept rec- 
iprocity functional theory can illus- 
trated Merton’s analysis the latent 
functions the political machine the 
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United States. Merton inquires how political 
machines continue operate, despite the 
fact that they frequently run counter both 
the mores and the law. The general form 
his explanation identify the conse- 
quences the machine for struc- 
tures and demonstrate that the machine 
performs “positive functions which are 
the same time not adequately 
other existing patterns and structures.” 
seems evident, however, that simply 
establish its consequences for other social 
structures provides answer the question 
the persistence the political 


explanation miscarries because ex- 


plicit analysis made the feedback 
through which the social structures groups, 
whose needs are satisfied the political 
machine, turn “reciprocate” and repay the 
machine for the services received from it. 
this case, the patterns reciprocity, implied 
the notion the “corruption” the ma- 
chine, are well known and fully documented. 

state the issue generally: the demon- 
stration that functional for can help 
account for A’s persistence only the func- 
tional theorist tacitly assumes some principle 
reciprocity. this sense that some 
concept reciprocity apparently has been 
smuggled into the basic but unstated postu- 
lates functional analysis. The demonstra- 
tion that functional for helps ac- 
count for A’s own persistence and stability 
only two related assumptions: (1) that 
reciprocates A’s services, and (2) that B’s 
service contingent upon A’s perform- 
ance positive functions for The second 
assumption, indeed, one implication 
the definition reciprocity transaction. 
Unless B’s services are contingent upon 
examine the latter one wishes account 
for the perisistence 


73. Among the functions the political 
machine which Merton refers are: the organiza- 
tion and centralization power that can 
mobilized satisfy the needs different groups, 
provision personalized forms assistance for 
lower-class groups, giving political privileges and 
aid business groups, and granting protection for 
illicit rackets. 

found Gouldner, “Reciprocity and Au- 
tonomy Functional Theory,” Gross, editor, 
Symposium Sociological Theory, Evanston, 
Row, Peterson, 1959, pp. 241-270. 
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may assumed, first approxima- 
tion, that social unit group more likely 
contribute another which provides 
with benefits than one which does not; 
nonetheless, there are certain general condi- 
tions under which one pattern may provide 
benefits for the other despite reci- 
procity. important case this situation 
where power arrangements constrain the 
more powerful than may force 
benefit with little reciprocity. This 
social arrangement, sure, less stable 
than one which B’s reciprocity motivates 
continue performing services for 
but hardly for this reason sociologically 
unimportant. 

The problem can also approached 
terms the functional autonomy two 
units relative each other. For example, 
may have many alternative sources for sup- 
plying the services that normally receives 
from however, may dependent upon 
B’s services and have no, comparatively 
few, alternatives. Consequently, the con- 
tinued provision benefits one 
for another, depends not only upon 
(1) the benefits which turn receives 
from but also (2) the power which 
possesses relative and (3) the alterna- 
tive sources services accessible each, 
beyond those provided the other. short, 
explanation the stability pattern, 
the relationship between and re- 
quires investigation mutually contingent 
benefits rendered and the which 
this mutual contingency The 
latter, turn, requires utilization two 
different theoretical traditions and general 
orientations, one stressing the significance 
power differences and the other emphasizing 
the degree mutual dependence the pat- 
terns parties involved. 

Functional then, requires some as- 
sumption concerning reciprocity. must, 
however, avoid the “Pollyanna Fallacy” 
which optimistcally assumes that structures 


fuller discussion this concept, see 
Gouldner, ibid. 

intended indicate that the present discussion 
deliberately collapses distinctions 
tutional, interpersonal, group, role reciprocities, 
treating them here under single rubric for reasons 
space. 


securing “satisfactions” from others will in- 
variably “grateful” and will always recip- 
rocate. Therefore cannot merely hypos- 
tatized that reciprocity will operate every 
case; its occurrence must, instead, docu- 
mented empirically. Although reciprocal re- 
lations stabilize patterns, need not follow 
that lack reciprocity socially impossi- 
ble invariably disruptive the patterns 
involved. Relations with little reci- 
procity may, for example, occur when power 
disparities allow one party coerce the 
other. There may also special mechanisms 
which compensate for control the tensions 
which arise the event breakdown 
reciprocity. Among such compensatory mech- 
anisms there may culturally shared pre- 
scriptions one-sided gene- 
rosity, such the Christian notion “turn- 
ing the other cheek” “walking the second 
mile,” the feudal notion “noblesse oblige,” 
the Roman notion “clemency.” There 
may also cultural prohibitions banning the 
examination certain interchanges from the 
standpoint their concrete reciprocity, 
expressed the cliché, “It’s not the gift 
but the sentiment that counts.” The major 
point here that empirical analysis fails 
detect the existence functional reci- 
procity, finds that has been disrupted, 
becomes necessary search out and ana- 
lyze the compensatory arrangements that 
may provide means controlling the re- 
sultant tensions, thereby enabling the prob- 
lematic pattern remain stable. 


RECONCEPTUALIZATION 


Thus far reciprocity has been discussed 
mutually contingent exchange bene- 
fits between two more units, were 
“all none” matter. Once the problem 
posed this way, however, apparent 
that reciprocity not merely present ab- 
sent but is, instead, quantitatively variable 
—or may treated such. The benefits 
exchanged, one extreme, may identical 
equal. the other logical extreme, one 
party may give nothing retura for the 
benefits has received. Both these ex- 
tremes are probably rare social relations 
and the intermediary case, which one party 
gives something more less than that re- 
ceived, probably more common than either 
the limiting cases. 
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Having cast the problem reciprocity 
these quantitative terms, there emerges 
important implication for the question so- 
cial survivais. The quantitative view reci- 
procity. These functionalists made the cogent 
the earlier notion survival. may now 
seen that there survival was tacitly 
treated one the limiting cases reci- 
procity, that is, one which pattern pro- 
nothing exchange for the benefits 
given it. 

The polemical opposition the earlier 
functionalists this view survival rests 
implicitly unqualified principle reci- 
procity. These functionalists made the cogent 
assumption that social pattern which per- 
sists must securing satisfaction its own 
needs from certain other patterns. What was 
further and more dubiously assumed, how- 
ever, was that this pattern continues 
“serviced” this could only because re- 
ciprocally provided some gratifications its 
benefactors. the course the polemic, the 
question the degree such gratification 
—the relation between its output and input— 
became obscured. the early 
the empirical problem became one un- 
earthing the hidden contributions made 
seeming survival and, thereby, showing that 
not fact functionless. effect, this 
enjoined the functionalist exert his in- 
genuity search the hidden reciprocities 
for was assumed that there must some 
reciprocities somewhere. This led, certain 
cases, Audrey Richards states, “‘some 

If, however, had been better understood 
that compensatory mechanisms might have 
been substituted for reciprocity, that 
power disparities might have maintained the 
“survival” despite its lack reciprocity, 
then many fruitful problems may well have 
emerged. Above all, the early functionalists 
neglected the fact that survival only the 
limiting case larger class social phe- 
nomena, namely, relations between parties 
patterns which functional reciprocity not 
While the survival, defined the ex- 
case complete lack reciprocity, 
may rare, the larger class unequal ex- 
changes, which survivals are part, 


Raymond Firth, editor, Man and Culture: 
Evaluation the Work Bronislaw Malinowski, 
New York: The Humanities Press, 1957, 19. 
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frequent. The tacit conception survivals 
entailing reciprocity led the early func- 
tionalists neglect the class un- 
equal exchanges. this problem which the 
functionalist polemic against survivals has 
obscured the present day. 


THE PROBLEM 


was, however, not only the functionalist 
polemic against the concept survivals that 
obscured the significance and inhibited the 
study unequal exchanges. similar result 
also produced the suspicion with which 
many modern sociologists understandably 
regard the concept “exploitation.” This 
concept course central traditional 
socialist critique modern capitalism. 
the now nearly-forgotten language po- 
litical economy, “exploitation” refers 
relationship which unearned income re- 
sults from certain kinds unequal exchange. 

Starting perhaps with Sismondi’s notion 
“spoliation,” and possibly even earlier with 
the physiocrat’s critique exchange in- 
trinsically unproductive, the concept ex- 
ploitation can traced from the work the 
Saint-Simonians that Marx and 
notion the Vested Interest which char- 
acterizes “the right something for 
nothing” or, other words, institution- 
alized exploitation. Even after the emergence 
sociology separate discipline the con- 
cept exploitation appears the works 
von Wiese, and Howard 


passed into sociology, how- 


The views these and other analysts ex- 
ploitation are ably summarized Gide and 
Rist, Economic Doctrines, translated 
Richards, Boston: Heath, revised edition, 1918. 

See, e.g., Ross, New-Age Sociology, New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1940, esp. Chapter 

Note von Wiese and Becker’s comment: “The 
Marxians trace the social process exploitation 
the ‘capitalistic’ economic order; their thesis that 
capitalism creates exploitation. We, the other 
hand, not deny the existence capitalistic ex- 
ploitation, but for only one the forms 
which are found among the phenomena 
tion. The destruction capitalism will not signalize 
the end exploitation, but will merely prevent the 
appearance some its forms and will open 
new opportunities for others.” von Wiese and 
Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology, New York: 
Wiley, 1932, 700. would seem that 20th century 
history amply confirms this view. 
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ever, the concept was generalized beyond its 
original economic application. Ross and 
Becker-von Wiese, for example, speak 
various types exploitation: economic, 
sure, but also religious, “egotic,” and sexual. 
However, just the concept exploitation 
was being generalized and made available for 
social analysis, almost disappeared from 
sociological usage. 

disappeared” because there re- 
mains one area which unabashed, full-scale 
use the concept made sociologists. 
This the study sexual relations. 
Kanin and Howard remark, “It has been the 
practice speak exploitation when males 
were found have entered sexual liaisons 
with women comparative lower status.” 
Kingsley Davis also uses the notion ex- 
ploitation implicitly his discussion the 
incest taboo, remarking that father- 
daughter incest would put the daughter 
position subordination. While she was still 
immature the father could use his power 
take advantage What Davis 
saying that one function the incest taboo 
prevent sexual exploitation. goes 
add that “legitimate sexual relations ordi- 
narily involve certain amount reciproc- 
ity. Sex exchanged for something equally 
mentary, first, because Davis quite clear 
about treating exploitation the context 
discussion reciprocity; and second, be- 
cause explicitly uses notion reciproc- 
ity strategic way even though not 
systematically explored elsewhere his vol- 
ume, once again illustrating the tendency 
use the concept and assume its analytic 
importance without giving careful con- 


Kanin and Howard, “Postmarital 
Consequences Premarital Sex Adjustments,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1958), 
558. (My italics.) 

Davis, Human Society, New York: 
Macmillan, 1949, 403. 

404. 

Note Davis’s tendency assume that legitimate 
sexual relations entail exchange equal vaiues 
even though his previous sentence indicates that 
there may more than certain amount 
reciprocity” involved. The latter way talking 
about exchanges and thus implies that these 
occur institutionalized and not only illicit 
relations. This important problem that cannot 
developed here. 


The continued use the concept ex- 
ploitation sociological analyses sexual 
relations stems largely from the brilliant 
work Willard Waller the dynamics 
courtship. Waller’s ambivalent comments 
about the concept suggest why has fallen 
into sociological disrepute. “The word ex- 
ploitation means desirable one,” 
explains Waller, “but have not been able 
find another which will well. The 
dictionary definition exploitation 
‘unfair unjust utilization another’ con- 
tains value judgment, and this value judg- 
ment really part the ordinary socio- 
logical meaning the term.” short, the 
concept exploitation may have become 
disreputable because its value implications 
conflict with modern sociology’s effort 
place itself value-free basis, well 
because concept commonly and cor- 
rectly associated with the critique modern 
society emphasized the left. But 
the concept not used such 
ideological manner; can employed sim- 
ply refer certain transactions involving 
exchange things unequal value. 
important guarantee that the ordinary 
value implications term not intrude 
upon its scientific use. also important, 
however, prevent our distaste for the ideo- 
logical implications exploitation from in- 
ducing compulsive and equally ideological 
neglect its cognitive substance. 

The unsavory implications the concept 
exploitation have mot excluded from 
studies sexual relations, although almost 
all other specializations sociology eschew 
it. Why this remains tempting prob- 
lem for the sociology knowledge, but can- 
not explored here. the present context, 
the important implications are the following: 
the possible sexual exploitation daugh- 
ters fathers gives rise, Davis suggests, 
mechanisms that serve prevent this, 
then would seem that other types ex- 
ploitation may also controlled other 
kinds mechanisms. These may less 
important and universal than the incest ta- 
boo. the exploitation women men 
(or men women) worthy sociological 
attention, then also worth studying the 


Willard Waller, The Family: Dynamic In- 
terpretation, revised Reuben Hill, New York: 
Dryden, 1951, 163. 
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exploitation students teachers, work- 
ers management union leaders, pa- 
tients and on. the notion 
exploitation, value-free sense, useful 
for the analysis sexual relations then 
can similar aid analyzing many other 
kinds social relations. 

Doubtless “exploitation” now 
heavily charged with misleading ideological 
resonance that the term itself can scarcely 
salvaged for purely scientific purposes and 
will, quite properly, resisted most 
American sociologists. This unimportant. 
Perhaps less emotionally freighted—if in- 
felicitous—term such “reciprocity imbal- 
ance” will suffice direct attention once 
again the crucial question unequal ex- 
changes. 

any event, the present analysis reci- 
procity opens long-neglected questions, 
yielding new perspective the relation 
between functional theory and the concepts 
“survival” and “exploitation.” the latter 
case, moreover, intimations emerge some 
the ways which two diverse theoretical 
traditions contain surprising convergences. 

These two traditions are, first, that which 
commonly questionably held begin 
with Comte, was developed Durkheim, 
and reaches its fullest current expression 
the work Parsons. The second tradition, 
while often ideologically distorted neverthe- 
less retains significant sociological substance, 
derives from Marx and Engels, was developed 
Kautsky, and ended Bukharin. The 
convergence between these two schools 
involves the implicit stress that each gives 
reciprocity, albeit polar ends its 
continuum. 

The “Comteian” tradition, course, ap- 
proached reciprocity through its emphasis 
the division labor, viewed major 


The point not stress, Parsons does, the 
unique exploitability the patient the peculiar 
power the physician, but see this relationship 
but one dramatic case larger class phe- 
nomena basic theoretic significance which should 
explicitly dealt with systematic theory rather 
than given only hoc treatment specific empirical 
contexts. See Talcott Parsons, The Social System, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1951, 445. 

The thesis that this more than 
real developed introduction Emile 
Durkheim, Socialism and Saint-Simon, transiated 
Springs: Antioch Press, 1958, esp. ix. 
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source social cohesion. Characteristically 
focusing the problem social instability 
and change, rather than stability and co- 
hesion, the tradition emphasized 
the opposite end reciprocity namely, ex- 
ploitation. This, suspect, one the major 
but overlooked convergences the history 
sociological theory. 

This latent convergence becomes most evi- 
dent Durkheim’s lectures “Professional 
Ethics and Civic Morals.” Durkheim con- 
tends that the existence social classes, 
characterized significant inequalities, 
principle makes impossible for “just” con- 
tracts negotiated. This system strati- 
fication, Durkheim argues, constrains 
unequal exchange goods and services, 
thereby offending the moral expectations 
people industrial societies. The exploita- 
tion rendered possible notable disparities 
power among the contracting parties en- 
courages sense injustice which has so- 
cially unstabilizing consequences. both 
Durkheim and Marx use concept “ex- 
ploitation” for analyzing social instabilities. 
Durkheim, however, adds important ele- 
ment that was systematically neglected 
Marx, namely, that unequal exchanges 
goods and services are socially disruptive 
because they violate certain pervasive values. 
But the specific nature this value element 
never fully confronted and explored 
Durkheim; must here take problematic 
what Durkheim took given. 


COMPLEMENTARITY AND RECIPROCITY 


First, however, the question the mean- 
ing the concept reciprocity should 
reexamined. Consideration some the 
ways which the reciprocity problem 
treated Parsons helps distinguish reci- 
procity from other cognate concepts. “It 
inherent the nature social interaction,” 
writes Parsons, “that the gratification ego’s 
need-dispositions contingent alter’s re- 
action and vice versa.” Presumably, there- 
fore, the gratification either party’s 
needs not contingent upon the other’s re- 
actions, the stability their relation un- 


Emile Durkheim, Professional Ethics and Civic 
Morals, translated Brookfield, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1958; see esp. pp. 209-214. 

Parsons, cit., 21. 
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dermined. This, turn, implies that 
social system stable there must al- 
ways some “mutuality gratification.” 
Social system stability, then, presumably de- 
pends part the mutually contingent 
exchange gratifications, that is, reci- 
procity exchange. 

This, however, remains insight the 
implications which are never systemat- 
ically explored. For example, the implications 
differences the degree mutuality 
the symmetry reciprocity are neglected. 
Again, while the concept “exploitation” as- 
sumes central importance Parsons’ com- 
mentary the patient-doctor relation, 
never precisely defined, examined, and lo- 
cated his general theory. 

One reason for Parsons’ neglect reciproc- 
ity that he, like some other sociologists, 
does not distinguish from the concept 
complementarity. Parsons uses the two con- 
cepts they are synonymous and, for 
the most part, centers his analysis comple- 
mentarity the systematic neglect reci- 
procity rigorously construed. The term com- 
plementarity, however, itself ambiguous 
one and not, all its meanings, synony- 
mous with reciprocity. Complementarity has 
least four distinct meanings: 


Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils, editors, 
Toward General Theory Action, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1951, 107. 

Parsons’ tendency equate complementarity 
and reciprocity may illustrated his comment 
that “Role expectations organize the reciproci- 
ties, expectations, and responses these expectations 
the specific interaction systems ego and one 
more This reciprocal aspect must borne 
mind since the expectations ego always 
imply the expectations one more alters. 
this reciprocity complementarity that sanc- 
tions enter. pp. 190-191 (my italics) 
see also 105. The burden Parsons’ analysis at- 
tends the conditions and consequences com- 
plementarity, which means that role player 
requires himself what his role partner requires 
him. precisely for this reason that Parsons 
emphasizes that values must held common 
the actors, their expectations are compatible. 
The equation reciprocity with complementarity 
not peculiar Parsons. evident the work 
other sociologists who sometimes speak the 
rights and obligations pair roles “re- 
ciprocal” and other times “complementary.” And, 
like Parsons, others state that rights and duties, 
role expectations, are always complementary. 

The analysis here closely follows Ross, 
The Right and the Good, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950. 


may mean that right 
(x) Ego against Alter implies duty 
Alter Ego. Given the often vague use 
the term “right,” quite possible that 
this proposition, one aspect, only 
expansion some definition the concept 
“right.” that degree, course, this 
simply analytic proposition. The inter- 
esting sociological questions, however, arise 
only when issues empirical substance 
rather than logical implication are raised. 
For example, where group shares belief 
that some status occupant has certain right, 
say the right wife receive support 
from her husband, does the group fact 
also share belief that the husband has 
obligation support the wife? Furthermore, 
even though rights may logically empiri- 
cally imply duties, need not follow that the 
reverse true. other words, does not 
follow that rights and duties are always 
transitive. This can seen second mean- 
ing complementarity. 

may mean that what 
duty (—x) Alter Ego implies right 
(x) Ego against Alter. the empirical 
level, while this often true, course, 
also sometimes false. For example, what 
bearance, say duty “turn the other 
cheek,” need not socially defined the 
right the recipient. While man may 
regarded having unconditional obliga- 
tion tell the truth everyone, even 
confirmed liar, people his group might 
not claim that the liar has have 
the truth told him. 

The other two meanings complemen- 
differ substantially. 
may mean that right (x) Alter against 
Ego implies duty Alter Ego. 
Similarly, complementarity, may mean that 
duty (—x) Ego Alter implies right 
(y) Ego against Alter. 

these four implications complimen- 
tarity—sometimes called reciprocal rights 
and obligations—there are two distinctive 
types cases. Properly speaking, comple- 
mentarity refers only the first two mean- 
ings sketched above, where what right 
Ego implies obligation Alter, 
where duty Alter Ego implies 
Ego against Alter. Only the other two 
meanings, however, involve true instances 
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reciprocity, for only these does what one 
party receives from the other require some 
return, that giving and receiving are mu- 
tually contingent. 

short, complementarity connotes that 
one’s rights are another’s obligations, and 
vice versa. Reciprocity, however, connotes 
that each party has rights and duties. This 
empirical generalization concerning role sys- 
elemental that commonly neglected 
and rarely made problematic. The English 
philosopher MacBeath suggests that this 
empirical generalization may accounted 
for the principle This 
would seem possible several senses, one 
which that, were there only rights 
the one side and duties the other, there 
need exchange whatsoever. Stated dif- 
ferently, would seem that there can 
stable patterns reciprocity exchange 
only insofar each party has both rights 
and duties. effect, then, reciprecity has its 
significance for role systems that tends 
structure each role include both 
rights and duties. now clear, any rate, 
that reciprocity means identical with 
complementarity and that the two are con- 
fused only theoretic peril. 


MALINOWSKI RECIPROCITY 


Renewing the effort clarify the diverse 
meanings reciprocity, turn Malinow- 
ski’s seminal contribution. This most fully 
elaborated his Crime and which 
opens with the following question: Why 
that rules conduct primitive society 
are obeyed, even though they are hard and 
irksome? Even under normal conditions, the 
savage’s compliance with his moral code 
best partial, conditional, and evasive. 
These, says Malinowski, are the elementary 
facts ethnography, and consequently 
cannot assume that the savage’s conformity 
due only his awe and reverence for tradi- 
tional custom, that slavishly and spon- 
taneously with its dictates. 


Alexander MacBeath, Experiments Living, 
London: Macmillan, 1952; see esp. pp. 127 ff. 

Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom 
Savage Society, London: Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1932. 
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Above all, Malinowski rejects the assump- 
tion that the sacred authority the 
moral code, the “collective conscience,” 
which accounts for the conformity given it. 
this anti-Durkheimian point that 
directs the brunt his polemic. Conformity, 
says Malinowski, not sanctioned “by 
mere psychological force, but definite 
social machinery. Thus Malinowski 
expressly rejects psychological account 
conformity and seeks instead distinctively 
sociological explanation.** This finds 
the “principle reciprocity.” 

One Malinowski’s central theses holds 
that people owe obligations each other 
and that, therefore, conformity with 
something they give each other. notes, 
for example, that almost every religious 
ceremonial act regarded obligation 
between groups and living individuals, and 
not only the immortal gods. For Malinow- 
ski, therefore, one meaning 
refers the interlocking status duties which 
people owe one another. Thus speaks 
reciprocity taking place “within stand- 
ing partnership, associated with definite 
social ties coupled with mutuality non- 
economic matters.” 

Reciprocity also entails “mutual de- 
pendence and realized the equivalent 
Here reciprocity conceived the comple- 
ment and fulfillment the division 
labor. the pattern exchange through 
which the dependence people, 
brought about the division labor, 


55. 

This, the way, why cannot concur 
Parsons’ judgment that Malinowski never disen- 
tangled social system level analysis from 
encyclopedic concept culture. See Talcott Parsons, 
“Malinowski and the Theory Social Systems,” 


Man and Culture op. cit., pp. 53-70. Malinow- 
ski’s Crime and Custom transcends clinical case 
analysis specific primitive societies and presents 
generalized and basic contribution the theory 
social systems when addresses itself the 
problem Parsons, however, does not 
mention the significance reciprocity Malinow- 
ski’s work and able support his claim that 
ignores social system analysis only this note- 
worthy omission. Parsons’ neglect the principle 
reciprocity Malinowski’s work, would seem, 
consistent with his own neglect the distinction 
between reciprocity and complementarity. 

Malinowski, cit., 39. 
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realized. Reciprocity, therefore, mutually 
gratifying pattern exchanging goods and 
services. 

noted above, Malinowski speaks 
reciprocity involving exchange 
equivalent services; further stresses this 
insisting that “most not all economic 
arts are found belong some chain 
reciprocal gifts and counter-gifts, which 
the long run balance, benefiting both sides 
For Malinowski, then, the ex- 
change goods and services not only 
mutually gratifying but equally so, “in 
the long run.” 

Speaking the reciprocal exchange 
vegetables and fish between inland commu- 
nities and fishing villages, Malinowski re- 
marks that there “system mutual 
obligations which forces the fisherman 
repay whenever has received gift from 
his inland partner, and vice versa. Neither 
partner can refuse, neither may stint, neither 
should delay.” This seen related 
the group’s existential beliefs about rec- 
iprocity. That is, men are not regarded 
blindly involving themselves reciprocal 
transactions; they are viewed having some 
presentiment the consequences reciproc- 
ity and its breakdown. this vein, Mal- 
inowski writes: native, however 
intelligent, can formulate this state affairs 
sociological theory, yet everyone well 
aware its existence and each concrete 
case can foresee the consequences.” 
More specifically, seems implied that 
people believe that (a) the long run the 
mutual exchange goods and services will 
balance out; (b) people not aid 
those who helped them certain penalties will 
imposed upon them; (c) those whom 
they have helped can expected help 
them; (d) some all these. 

clear that two basically different ele- 
ments were caught Malinowski’s “prin- 
ciple reciprocity.” One these set 
sentiments existential folk beliefs about 


39. 

22. 

40. This not say, however, that 
Malinowski regards reciprocity qua transaction 
always intended all the actors something 
which they are always aware. agree 
—there are both latent and reciprocities. 


reciprocity. The other mutually con- 
tingent exchange benefits gratifications. 
(The latter conception converges, though 
not completely identical, with the ecologi- 
cal concept symbiosis.) There is, however, 
third analytically distinct element which, 
implicit Malinowski, remained murky. 
This value element, the same value that 
Durkheim, mentioned earlier, invoked but 
did not clarify. Like Durkheim, Malinowski 
never fully disentangles from the other ele- 
ments. 

the exchanges between the fishing and 
the inland villages, cited above, may sug- 
gest that each side lives its obligations, 
not simply because constraints imposed 
the division labor with its attendant 
mutual dependency, but also because the 
partners share the higher level moral norm: 
“You should give benefits those who give 
you benefits.” Note that this norm does 
not simply make unconditionally impera- 
tive, say, for the fisherman give the inland 
gardeners fish. refer here not the specific 
obligation give fish but rather general 
obligation repay benefits. 

sum, beyond reciprocity pattern 
exchange and beyond folk beliefs about reci- 
procity fact life, there another ele- 
ment: generalized moral norm reciproc- 
ity which defines certain actions and 
tions repayments for benefits received. 

Malinowski frequently seems confuse 
this general norm with the existence com- 
plementary and concrete status rights and 
duties. theoretically necessary, however, 
distinguish specific status duties from the 
general norm. Specific and complementary 
duties are owed role partners one 
another virtue the socially standardized 
roles they play. These may require almost 
unconditional compliance the sense that 
they are incumbent all those given 
status simply virtue its occupancy. 
contrast, the generalized norm reci- 
procity evokes obligations toward others 
the basis their past behavior. the first 
case, Ego’s obligations Alter depend upon 
Ego’s status vis-a-vis Alter; the second 
case, Ego’s obligation toward Alter depend 
upon what Alter has done for Ego. There are 
certain duties that people owe one another, 
not human beings, fellow members 
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statuses within the group but, rather, because 
their prior actions. owe others certain 
things because what they have previously 
done for us, because the history previous 
interaction have had with them. this 
kind obligation which entailed the 
generalized norm reciprocity. 


THE NORM RECIPROCITY 


Contrary some cultural relativists, 
can hypothesized that norm reciproc- 
ity universal. Westermarck stated, “To 
requite benefit, grateful him who 
bestows it, probably everywhere, least 
under certain circumstances, regarded 
duty.” norm reciprocity is, suspect, 
less universal and important element 
culture than the incest taboo, although, 
similarly, its concrete formulations may vary 
with time and place. 

Specifically, suggest that reci- 
procity, its universal form, makes two 
interrelated, minimal demands: (1) people 
should help those who have helped them, and 
(2) people should not injure those who have 
helped them. Generically, the norm reci- 
procity may conceived dimension 
found all value systems and, par- 
ticular, one among “Principal 
Components” universally present moral 
codes. (The task the sociologist, this 
regard, parallels that the physicist who 
seeks identify the basic particles matter, 
the conditions under which they vary, and 
their relations one another.) 

suggest that norm reciprocity 
universal not, course, assert that 
unconditional. Unconditionality would, in- 
deed, variance with the basic character 
the reciprocity norm which imposes obli- 
gations only contingently, that is, response 
the benefits conferred others. Moreover, 
such obligations repayment are contingent 
upon the imputed the benefit re- 
ceived. The value the benefit and hence the 
debt tien and varies with— 
among other things—the intensity the 
recipient’s need the time the benefit was 
bestowed friend need the re- 
sources the donor (“he gave although 


Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment the Moral Ideas, London: Macmillan, 


1908, Vol. 154. 


could ill afford it”), the motives imputed 
the donor (“without thought 
and the nature the constraints which are 
perceived exist absent (“he gave 
his own free will Thus the obliga- 
tions imposed the norm reciprocity may 
vary with the status the participants 
within society. 

Similarly, this norm functions differently 
some degree different the 
Philippines, for example, the compadre sys- 
tem cuts across and pervades the political, 
economic, and other institutional spheres. 
Compadres are bound norm reci- 
procity. one man pays his compadre’s 
doctor’s bill time need, for example, 
the latter may obligated help the 
former’s son get government Here 
the tendency govern all relations the 
norm reciprocity, thereby undermining 
bureaucratic impersonality, relatively le- 
gitimate, hence overt and powerful. the 
United States, however, such tendencies are 
weaker, part because friendship relations 
are less institutionalized. Nonetheless, even 
bureaucracies this country such tenden- 
cies are endemic, albeit less legitimate and 
overt. Except friendship, kinship, and 
neighborly relations, norm reciprocity 
not imposed Americans the “domi- 
nant cultural profile,” although com- 
monly found the latent “substitute” 
culture structure all institutional sectors, 
the most rationalized, the United 
States. 

otherwise contrasting discussions the 
norm reciprocity one emphasis notable. 
Some scholars, especially Homans, Thurwald, 
Simmel, and Malinowski, assert imply 
that the reciprocity norm stipulates that the 
amount the return made “roughly 
equivalent” what had been received. The 
problem equivalence difficult but im- 
portant one. Whether fact there reci- 
procity norm specifically requiring that re- 
turns for benefits received equivalent 
empirical question. So, too, the prob- 
lem whether such norm part 
distinct from more general norm which 
simply requires that one return some (un- 
specified) benefits benefactors. Logically 
prior such empirical problems, however, 
the question what the meaning 
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equivalence would the former 
equivalent reciprocity. 

Equivalence may have least two forms, 
the sociological and psychodynamic signifi- 
cance which are apt quite distinct. 
the first case, heteromorphic reciprocity, 
equivalence may mean that the things ex- 
changed may concretely different but 
should equal value, defined the 
actors the situation. the second case, 
homeomorphic reciprocity, equivalence may 
mean that exchanges should concretely 
alike, identical form, either with re- 
spect the things exchanged the cir- 
cumstances under which they are exchanged. 
the former, equivalence calls for “tit for 
tat”; the latter, equivalence calls for 
“tat for tat.” Historically, the most important 
expression homeomorphic reciprocity 
found the megative norms reciprocity, 
that is, sentiments retaliation where 
the emphasis placed not the return 
benefits but the return injuries, and 
best exemplified the 

Finally, should stressed that equiva- 
lence the above cases refers definition 
the exchangeables made actors the 
situation. This differs course, from holding 
that the things exchanged people, the 
long run, will objectively equal value, 
measured economists other social 
scientists. Here, again, the adequacy these 
conceptual distinctions will determined 
ultimately empirical test. For example, 
can find reciprocity norms which, fact, 
require that returns eouivalent value 
and are these distinguishable 
from norms requiring that returns con- 
cretely alike? Are uni-dimensional 
multi-dimensional? Similarly, only research 
can resolve the question whether norm 
retaliation exists any given group, the 
polar side the norm reciprocity, 
distinctive norm which may vary inde- 
pendently the reciprocity norm. These 
conceptual distinctions only suggest set 


further indicative our terminological 
difficulties this area that this often what Piaget 
spoke “reciprocity.” For example, reci- 
procity stands high the eyes the child that 
will apply even where seems border 
crude vengeance.” Piaget, Moral Judg- 
ment the Child, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1932, 216. 


research possibilities and have value pri- 


RECIPROCITY AND SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


mentioned above, sociologists have 
sometimes confused the notion comple- 
mentarity with that reciprocity and have 
recently tended focus the former. Pre- 
sumably, the reason for this because 
the importance complementarity main- 
taining the stability social systems. 
Clearly, what one party deems his right 
accepted the other his obligation, their 
relation will more stable than the latter 
fails define it. But the group stabiliz- 
ing consequences complementarity are the 
basis its theoretical significance, then the 
same consideration underwrites with equal 
potency the significance reciprocity. For 
reciprocity has less role maintaining 
the stability social systems. 

Note that there are least two ways, 
not merely one, which complementarity 
such can break down. the one case, Alter 
can refuse acknowledge Ego’s rights his 
own duties. the other case, however, Ego 
may not regard rights that which Alter 
acknowledges duties. The former com- 
monly viewed the empirically more fre- 
quent and the theoretically more sig- 
nificant case. That this often seems 


further point that fuller discussion should 
develop concerns the terms “roughly” equivalent. 
Use the term “roughly,” one part, indicates 
that certain range concrete behavior will 
viewed the actors compliance with this reci- 
procity norm and that more than one specific return 
will acceptable and defined equivalent. The 
norm reciprocity equivalence thus like 
most other norms which also tolerate range 
variability. The demand for exact equality would 
place impossible burden even actors highly 
motivated comply with the reciprocity norm and 
would yield endemic tensions. Conversely, notion 
“rough” equivalence held the actors allows 
for easier compliance with the norm and can 
regarded one the mechanisms sustaining it. 
Recognition that the requirement for “rough” 
equivalence, however, should not allowed 
obscure the fact that there may specific reci- 
procity norm which does fact call for equiv- 
alence. This would distinguishing feature 
the hypothesized norm and should more 
concealed reference “rough” equivalent than 
should the distinctive content any other norm 
obscured the ‘act that variable range 
behaviors will acceptable those holding it. 
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taken matter course suggests the 
presence certain tacit about 
basic human dispositions. seems assume, 
Aristotle put it, that people are more 
ready receive than give benefits. 
short, premises common tendency toward 
what used called “egoism,” salient 
(but not concern with the satis- 
faction one’s own needs. 

This some cognate assumption appears 
eminently reasonable and empirically 
justified. There can adequate system- 
atic sociological theory which boggles the 
issue; indeed, one the many virtues 
Parsons’ work that confronts the egoism 
problem. His solution seems side- 
tracked, however, because his overwhelming 
focus the problem complementarity 
leads the neglect reciprocity. assump- 
tions about egoistic dispositions are valid, 
however, complementarity rights and 
strain, which each party somewhat more 
actively concerned defend extend his 
own rights than those others. There 
nothing complementarity such which 
would seem able control egoism. 

One way out may obtained premis- 
ing that socialization internalizes comple- 
mentary rights and obligations persons, 
before they fully assume responsible partici- 
pation social system. Even socializa- 
tion were work perfectly and internalize 
such rights and obligations, there still re- 
mains the question what mechanism 
can sustain and reinforce these during full 
participation the social system. The con- 
cept complementarity takes mutually 
compatible expectations given; does 
not and cannot explain how they are main- 
tained once established. For this need 
turn the reciprocities processes because 
these, unlike pure complementarity, actually 
mobilize egoistic motivations and channel 
them into the maintenance the social sys- 
tem. Benthamite utilitarianism has long un- 
derstood that egoism can motivate one party 
satisfy the expectations the other, since 
doing induces the latter recipro- 
cate and satisfy his own. Max Gluck- 
man might put with his penchant for 
Hegelian paradox, there altruism 
egoism, made possible through reciprocity. 

Furthermore, the existential belief reci- 
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procity says something like this, will 
usually help those who help them.” Similarly, 
the norm reciprocity holds that people 
should help those who help them and, there- 
fore, those whom you have helped have 
obligation help you. The conclusion 
clear: you want helped others you 
help them; hence not only proper 
but also expedient conform with the spe- 
cific status rights others and with the 
general norm. Both the existential belief 
and the norm reciprocity enlist egoistic 
motivations the service social system 

full analysis the ways which the 
whole reciprocities complex involved 
the maintenance social systems would 
require consideration the linkages between 
each its various elements, and their rela- 
tion other general properties social sys- 
tems. There space for such considera- 
tion here. Instead, examine only one part 
the complex, namely, the generalized norm 
reciprocity, and suggest some the ways 
which contributes social system sta- 
bility. 

If, following Parsons, suppose that 
social systems are stable the extent that 
Ego and Alter conform with one another’s 
expectations, are confronted with the 
problem why men reciprocate gratifica- 
tions. Parsons holds that once stable rela- 
tion mutual gratification has been es- 
tablished the system 
presumably, special mechanisms are nec- 
essary maintain it. Insofar this not 
simply postulated analogy with the prin- 
ciple inertia apparently reci- 
procity accounted for Parsons, and also 
Homans, result the development 
beneficent cycle mutual reinforce- 
ment. That is, Ego’s conformity with Alter’s 


suppose that one can take two different atti- 
tudes toward this transmutation the base metal 
egoism. One can deplore the situation and say 
with Eliot: 


“The last temptation the greatest treason 
the right thing for the wrong reason.” 


one can adopt the older and perhaps sociologically 
wiser view that here, once more, “private vices 
make public benefits,” and provide indispensable 
basis for the spontaneous self-regulation social 
systems, 
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expectations reinforces Alter’s conformity 
with Ego’s expectations, and on. 

This explanation reciprocity trans- 
action particularly strange Parsons’ 
case since often stresses, but here neglects, 
the significance shared source 
stability social systems. far the 
question here not simply the general one 
why men conform with the expectations 
others but, rather, the more specific prob- 
lem why they benefits, part 
the answer would seem that they 
have commonly internalized some general 
moral norm. short, the suggestion that 
the motivation for reciprocity stems not only 
from the sheer gratification which Alter re- 
ceives from Ego but also from Alter’s in- 
ternalization specific norm reciprocity 
which morally obliges him give benefits 
those from whom has received them. 
concrete and special mechanism involved 
the maintenance any stable social system. 

Why should such norm necessary? 
Why that expedient considerations 
not suffice mobilize motivations comply 
with other’s expectations, thereby inducing 
them provide reciprocal One 
major line analysis here would certainly 
indicate the disruptive potentialities power 
differences. Given significant power differ- 
ences, egoistic motivations may seek get 
benefits without returning them. (It 
notable that Parsons fails define the power 
situation his basic model Ego-Alter 
equilibrium.) The situation then ripe for 
the breakdown reciprocity and for the 
development system-disrupting exploita- 
tion. The norm reciprocity, however, en- 
genders motives for returning benefits even 
when power differences might invite exploita- 
tion. The norm thus safeguards powerful 
people against the temptations their own 
status; motivates and regulates reciprocity 
exchange pattern, serving inhibit the 
emergence exploitative relations which 
would undermine the social system and the 
very power arrangements which had made 
exploitation 


This line anaiysis further strengthened 
consider the possibility that Ego’s continued 
conformity with Alter’s expectations may eventually 
lead Alter take Ego’s conformity for “granted” 
and thus lead Alter reciprocate less for later acts 
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have seen, Parsons stresses that 
the stability social systems largely de- 
rives from the conformity role partners 
each other’s expectations, particularly 
when they their duty one another. 
This formulation induces focus con- 
formity and deviance, and the degrees and 
types each. Presumably, the more that 
people pay their social debts the more stable 
the social system. But much more than con- 
formity and deviance are involved here. 

The idea the reciprocities complex leads 
the historical genetic dimension so- 
cial interaction. For example, Malinowski, 
his discussion the Kula Ring, carefully 
notes that the gifts given are not immediately 
returned and repayment may take long 
year. What the significance this inter- 
vening time period? period governed 
the norm reciprocity double sense. 
First, the actor accumulating, mobilizing, 
liquidating, earmarking resources that 
can make suitable repayment. Second, 
period governed the rule that you 
should not harm those who have done 
you benefit. This time, then, when men 
are morally constrained manifest their 
gratitude toward, least maintain 
peace with, their benefactors. 

men live under such rule 
reciprocity, when one party benefits another, 
obligation generated. The recipient 
now indebted the donor, and remains 
until repays. Once interaction seen 
taking place over time, may note that 
the norm reciprocity structures social 
relations that, between the time Ego’s 
Alter’s repayment, falls the shadow in- 
debtedness. adequate analysis the 


conformity Ego. short, the value Ego’s 
conformity may undergo inflationary spiral 
which his later conforming actions are worth less 
than earlier ones, terms the reciprocities they 
yield. reciprocities tend decline, the social 
system may experience mounting strain, either col- 
apathy being disrupted conflict. 
this connection, the general norm reciprocity 
may serve brake, slowing the rate which 
reciprocities decline preventing them from de- 
clining beyond certain (unknown) level, and thus 
contributing the stability the system. This 
more fully developed Gouldner, “Organiza- 
tional Analysis,” Merton al., editors, 
Sociology Today, New York: Basic Books, 1959, 
esp. pp. 423 ff. 
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dynamics social interaction thus re- 
quired beyond the question deviance 
from conformity with the parties’ obliga- 
tions one another. second basic dimen- 
sion needs examined systematically, 
namely, the time period when there 
obligation still performed, when com- 
mitments which have been made are yet 
fulfilled. 

These outstanding obligations, less than 
those already given compliance, contribute 
substantially the stability social sys- 
tems. obviously inexpedient for creditors 
break off relationships with those who have 
outstanding obligations them. may also 
inexpedient for debtors because 
their creditors may not again allow them 
run bill social indebtedness. addi- 
tion, morally improper, under the norm 
reciprocity, break off relations 
launch hostilities against those whom you 
are still indebted. 

this conclusion correct, then should 
not only look for mechanisms which constrain 
motivate men their duty and pay 
off their debts. should also expect 
find mechanisms which induce people 
remain socially indebted each other and 
which inhibit their complete repayment. This 
suggests another function performed the 
requirement only rough equivalence 
repayment that may involved one 
the nerms reciprocity. For induces 
certain amount ambiguity whether 
indebtedness has been repaid and, over time, 
generates uncertainty about who whose 
This all hinges, however, shared 


create and maintain outstanding obligations part 
the Vartan Bhanji, form ritual gift exchange 
Pakistan and other parts India. Eglar’s study 
this pattern makes clear that fundamental 
rule Vartan Bhanji reciprocity, that gift 
should returned for gift, and favor for 
favor. also notable that the system pains- 
takingly prevents the total elimination outstand- 
ing obligations. Thus, the occasion marriage, 
departing guests are given gifts sweets. 
weighing them out, the hostess may say, “These five 
are yours,” meaning “these are repayment for 
what you gave me,” and she then adds 
extra measure, saying, “These are mine.” the 
next occasion, she will receive these back along 
with additional measure which she later returns, 
and on. See Eglar, Vartan Bhanji: Institu- 
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conception the moral propriety repay- 
ment, engendered the norm reciprocity. 

Still another way which the general 
norm reciprocity implicated the 
maintenance social system stability re- 
lated important attribute the norm, 
namely, its comparative indeterminancy. Un- 
like specific status duties and like other gen- 
eral norms, this norm does not require highly 
specific and uniform performances from 
people whose behavior regulates. For ex- 
ample, unlike the status duties American 
wives, does not call upon them cook and 
take care the children. Instead, the con- 
crete demands makes change substantially 
from situation situation and vary with the 
benefits which one party receives from 
another. 

This indeterminancy enables the norm 
reciprocity perform some its most im- 
portant system-stabilizing functions. Being 
indeterminate, the norm can applied 
countless hoc transactions, thus provid- 
ing flexible moral sanction for transactions 
which might not otherwise regulated 
specific status obligations. The norm, this 
respect, kind plastic filler, capable 
being poured into the shifting crevices 
social structures, and serving kind 
all-purpose moral cement. 

Not only does the norm reciprocity play 
stabilizing role human relations the 
absence well developed system spe- 
cific status duties, but contributes social 
stability even when these are present and 
well established. Status duties shape behavior 
because the status occupant believes them 
binding their own right; they possess 
kind prima facie legitimacy for properly 
socialized group members. The general norm 
defense stakility; provides further 
source motivation and additional moral 
sanction for conforming with specific status 


tionalized Reciprocity Changing Punjab Village, 
Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University, 1958. 

Other mechanisms for maintaining outstanding 
obligations may found cultural prescriptions 
which require men not overly eager repay 
their social still seems under- 
stood that there certain impropriety this, 
that person who wants repay gift too 
quickly with gift return unwilling debtor 
and ungrateful person.” 
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obligations. For example, the employer may 
pay his workers not merely because has 
contracted so; may also feel that 
the workman has earned his wages. The 
housewife may take pains with her husband’s 
meals not merely because cooking may 
incumbent wife; she may also 
have particularly considerate husband. 
each the specific status duties are com- 
plied with not only because they are inherent 
the status and are believed right 
themselves, but also because each further 
defined sum, the norm 
reciprocity requires that others have 
been fulfilling their status duties you, 
you turn have additional second- 
order obligation (repayment) fulfill your 
status duties them. this manner, the 
sentiment gratitude joins forces with the 
sentiment rectitude and adds safety- 
margin the motivation conformity. 
The matter can put differently from the 
standpoint potential deviance non-con- 
formity. All status obligations are vulnerable 
challenge and, times, may have 
justified. If, for any reason, people refuse 
their duty, those demanding compliance 
may required justify their claims. Obvi- 
ously, there are many standardized ways 
which this might done. Invoking the gen- 
eral norm reciprocity one way justify- 
ing the more concrete demands status 
obligations. Forced the wall, the man de- 
manding his may say, effect, 
“Very well, you won’t this simply be- 
cause your duty, then remember all that 
have done for you the past and 
repay your debt me.” The norm reci- 
procity thus provides second-order defense 
the stability social systems that 
can used overcome incipient deviance 
and mobilize auxiliary motivations for 
conformity with existent status 


cogent illustration this provided 
William Whyte: “When life the group runs 
smoothly, the obligations binding members are not 
explicitly recognized. only when the rela- 
tionship breaks down that the underlying obliga- 
tions are brought light. While Alec and Frank 
were friends never heard either one them dis- 
cuss the services was performing for the other, 
but when they had falling out each man 
complained Doc that the other was not acting 
should view the services which had been 


STARTING MECHANISMS 


Two distinct points have been made about 
the social functions the norm reciproc- 
ity. One that this norm serves group 
stabilizing function and thus quite familiar 
functional theory. The second point, how- 
ever, the view that the norm not only 
some sense defense stabilizing mecha- 
nism but also what may called “‘start- 
ing mechanism.” That is, helps initiate 
social interaction and functional the 
early phases certain groups before they 
have developed differentiated and custo- 
mary set status duties. 

speaking the norm reciprocity 
“starting mechanism,” indeed conceiving 
starting mechanisms, find ourselves 
outside the usual perspective functional 
theory. Functional theory commonly focuses 
already-established, on-going systems, 
and the mechanisms means which 
established social system enabled 
maintain itself. Although functional theory 
concerned with the problems hew indi- 
vidual actors are prepared socialization 
play role social systems, its general 
theoretical models rarely, ever, include 
systematic treatment the beginnings 
social system such and, consequently, 
not formally raise the question the 
nature the mechanisms needed start 
such 


done for him.” Street Corner Society, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1945, 256. 

Modern functionalism emerged world 
which Newtonian mechanics was the overshadowing 
achievement and basic model for the 
development social science. The Newtonian 
standpoint was not, course, cosmology con- 
cerned with the question planetary origins but 
took the existent relations among planets given. 
Today, however, two developments global sig- 
nificance encourage and perhaps require shift 
social perspectives. one, rocket engineering, the 
question raised how new, man-made, 
planets may “shot” into stable orbits. Secondly, 
international politics require help “under- 
developed” countries begin beneficent cycle 
capital accumulation which will self-sustaining. 
both instances, practical “engineering” problems 
forcefully direct attention the cuestion “start- 
ing mechanisms” and would seem likely heighten 
dissatisfaction with general sociological models that 
largely confine themselves already established 
systems. 
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Every social system course has his- 
tory, which means that has had its be- 
ginnings even these are shrouded antiq- 
uity. Granted that the question origins 
can readily bog down metaphysical 
morass, the fact that many concrete social 
systems have determinate beginnings. 
Marriages are not made heaven, and 
whether they end divorce continue 
bliss, they have some identifiable origins. 
Similarly, corporations, political parties, and 
all manner groups have their beginnings. 
(Recent studies friendship and other in- 
terpersonal relations housing projects have 
begun explore this problem.) 

People are continually brought together 
new juxtapositions and combinations, bring- 
ing with them the possibilities new social 
systems. How are these possibilities realized? 
such realization entirely random matter? 
These are the kinds questions that were 
familiar the earlier students “collective 
behavior,” who, focusing crowds, riots, 
and rumors, were often primarily concerned 
with investigating the development groups 
statu Although this perspective 
may first seem somewhat alien the func- 
tionalist, once put him, may sus- 
pect that certain kinds mechanisms, con- 
ducive the crystallization social systems 
out ephemeral contacts, will some meas- 
ure institutionalized otherwise pat- 
terned any society. this point would 
this way, suggest, the norm reciprocity 
provides one among many starting mech- 

the standpoint purely economic 
utilitarian there are certain dif- 
ficulties accounting for the manner 
which social interaction begins. Let sup- 
pose two people groups, Ego and 
each possesses valuables sought the other. 
Suppose further that each feels that the 
only motive the other has conduct ex- 


indebted Howard Becker for this 
and many other insights into what seemed 
the guiding impulses the “Chicago School” 
collective behavior. 

Some indications the utilitarian approach 
this problem may derived from the stimulating 
paper Schelling, “An Essay Bargaining,” 
American Economic Review, (June, 1956), pp. 
281-306. 


change the anticipated gratification will 
bring. Each may then feel that would 
advantageous lay hold the other’s valua- 
bles without relinquishing his own. Further- 
more, suppose that each party suspects the 
other precisely such intention, perhaps 
because the operation projective 
empathic mechanisms. least since Hobbes, 
has been recognized that under such cir- 
cumstances, each likely regard the im- 
pending exchange dangerous and view 
the other with some Each may 
then hesitate part with his valuables be- 
fore the other has first turned his over. Like 
participants disarmament conference, 
each may say other, “You first!” Thus 
the exchange may delayed altogether 
flounder and the relationship may pre- 
vented from developing. 

The norm reciprocity may serve 
starting mechanism such circumstances 
preventing enabling the parties break 
out this impasse. When internalized 
both parties, the norm the one who 
has first received benefit repay some 
time; thus provides some realistic grounds 
for confidence, the one who first parts 
with his valuables, that will repaid. 
Consequently, there may less hesitancy 
being the first and greater facility with 
which the exchange and the social relation 
can get underway. 


CONCLUSION 


have limited this discussion the norm 
reciprocity its functions and its contri- 
bution the social systems, 
omitting examination its dysfunctions and 
the manner which induces tensions 
and changes social systems. That the norm 
commonly imposes obligations reciprocity 
only “when the individual able” recip- 
rocate does not guarantee agreement con- 
cerning the individual’s “ability.” Futher- 
more there may occasions when questions 
whether the individual’s return ap- 
propriate sufficient (apart from whether 
equivalent) that arise virtue the ab- 
sence common yardsticks terms which 


Cf. Deutsch, Study Conditions Affect- 
ing Cooperation,” New York: Research Center for 
Human Relations, 1955, 25, dittoed. 
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giving and returning may compared. 
Moreover, the norm may lead individuals 
establish relations only primarily with 
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people, with those who are mentally 
physically handicapped, and theoreti- 
cally inferable that other, fundamentally 


different kinds normative orientations will 
develop moral codes. hope explore 
these and related problems subsequent 
discussions. 


those who can reciprocate, thus inducing 
neglect the needs those unable so. 
Clearly, the norm reciprocity cannot apply 
with full force relations with children, old 


STRUCTURAL EFFECTS 


University Chicago 


empirical research, social structures are usually characterized, explicitly implicitly, 
frequency distributions behavior individuals relationships among them. Thus, the 
common culture refers prevailing values, and group cohesiveness, pervasive interpersonal 
bonds. isolate the constraints social values from the influences the individual’s 
internalized values, that the prevalence value group associated with social conduct 
when this value held constant for individuals must demonstrated. Data from public 
assistance agency show that the prevailing values work group had such structural effects. 
some cases, the group value and the orientation had similar, but independent, 
effects his conduct; other cases, they had opposite effects; still others, the effects 
the individual’s orientation were contingent the prevalence this orientation the group, 
pattern which identifies characteristics associated with deviancy. The same procedure was 


used isolate the structural effects cohesiveness and the communication network. 


distinguished: the common values and 
norms embodied culture sub- 
culture; and the networks social relations 
which processes social interaction be- 
come organized and through which social 
positions individuals and subgroups be- 
come Kroeber and Parsons 
have recently re-emphasized the importance 
this analytical Many theo- 
retical concepts illustrate the distinction: 
Weber’s Protestant ethic and Sumner’s mores 
exemplify social values and norms, while 
Marx’s investigation the class structure 
and Simmel’s study coalitions triads 
deal with networks social relationships. 
These concepts attributes social 
collectivities, not those individuals, but 
they have counterparts that refer char- 
acteristics individuals. Individuals can 
described terms their orientations and 


basic types social fact can 


e.g., Robin Williams, Jr., American So- 
ciety, New York: Knopf, 1951, pp. 443-448. 

2A. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons, “The Con- 
cepts Culture and Social System,” American 
Sociological Review, (October, 1958), pp. 582- 
583. 


dispositions, just groups entire societies 
can described terms the prevailing 
social values and norms; and individuals 
can distinguished the basis their 
social status, just communities can 
distinguished the basis the status dis- 
tribution them.* These parallels tend 
conceal the fundamental difference between 
the implications group structure and 
those the individual’s own characteristics 
for his conduct. Even socially acquired 
socially defined attributes individuals are 
clearly distinct their effects from attributes 
social structures. 

Systematic social research has often been 
criticized for distorting, not entirely ignor- 
ing, crucial characteristics social struc- 
Interviewing surveys have provided 


The relationships between measures individual 
attributes and group attributes are discussed 
Patricia Kendall and Paul Lazarsfeld, “Prob- 
lems Survey Analysis,” Robert Merton and 
Paul Lazarsfeld, editors, Continuities Social 
Research, Glencoe, Free Press, 1950, pp. 
196. 

e.g., Herbert Blumer, “Public Opinion and 
Public Opinion Polling,” American Sociological Re- 
view (October, 1948), pp. 542-549. 
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much information about the influences at- 
titudes individuals and their social status 
human behavior, but they have con- 
tributed little our knowledge the struc- 
tural constraints exerted common values 
and status distributions groups com- 
munities, because sampling procedures tend 
make isolated individuals the focus the 
analysis. And while ecological studies have 
examined social units, with few 
they have not separated the consequences 
social conditions from those the individ- 
ual’s own characteristics for his behavior, be- 
cause ecological data not furnish informa- 
tion about individuals except the aggregate. 
But the systematic analysis structural 
constraints requires, Merton and Kitt 
have pointed out, the simultaneous use 
indices social structure and individual 
This paper suggests and illustrates 
method for isolating the effects social 


SOCIAL VALUES AND NORMS 


Social values and norms are common 
orientations toward social conduct that pre- 
vail society group. Social values 
govern the choice objectives that are ex- 
perienced worth striving for, and social 
norms differentiate between proper and im- 
proper conduct. 

Since social values and norms are shared, 
internalized orientations, the most plausible 
procedure for ascertaining them empirical 
research would seem determine, 
first, what values the members number 
communities hold and, then, which ones 


For example: Robert Faris and Warren 
Dunham, Mental Disorders Urban Areas, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1939. 

Robert Merton and Alice Kitt, “Contribu- 
‘tions the Theory Reference Group Behavior,” 
Merton and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 82-83; see 
also pp. 70-81. Cf. Samuel Stouffer al., The 
American Soldier, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949, Vol. pp. 242-272, for notable 
exception the tendency ignoring effects 
social structure survey research. 

have briefly discussed this method “Formal 
Organization,” American Journal Sociology, 
(July, 1957), pp. 63-65. Structural effects are 
special type the “contextual propositions” dis- 
cussed Paul Lazarsfeld “Problems 
Methodology,” Robert Merton al., editors, 
Sociology Today, New York: Basic Books, 1959, pp. 
69-73. 
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these are shared members any given 
community. For example, one could ad- 
minister the F-Scale sample the 
American population and divide communi- 
ties the basis whether authoritarian 
values are more less prevalent. Let as- 
sume that such study finds that the relative 
prevalence authoritarian values com- 
munity associated with high degree 
discrimination against minorities. (We shall 
also assume that other relevant conditions 
have been controlled and that have evi- 
dence that authoritarianism the antecedent 
variable and discrimination the dependent 
one.) Two conclusions could drawn from 
this finding: first, community has 
authoritarian subculture, discriminatory 
practices will prevail it; second, 
individual has authoritarian personality, 
will tend discriminate against minori- 
ties. 

There fundamental difference between 
these two interpretations: the former im- 
plies that social processes external in- 
dividual personalities are responsible for the 
differences discrimination; the latter that 
internal psychological processes are responsi- 
ble. sure, the prevalence authori- 
tarian dispositions some communities and 
not others may well largely due 
differences their social structures. What 
the determinants prevailing values are, 
however, has direct bearing what their 
consequences are how these conse- 
quences are effected. These are the issues 
under consideration here. The individual’s 
orientation undoubtedly influences be- 
havior; the question whether the preva- 
lence social values community also 
exerts social constraints upon patterns 
conduct that are independent the in- 
fluences exerted the internalized orienta- 
tions. 

The sociologist assumes that this the 
case. But how can one demonstrate that so- 
cial values and norms exert external con- 
straints upon the acting and thinking 
individuals they only exist the 
minds individuals? Durkheim, who 
concerned with various aspects this prob- 
lem most his writings, suggests 


Adorno al., The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, New York: Harper, 1950. 
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specific answer Suicide. After admitting, 
notwithstanding his social realism, that “so- 
cial consciousness” exists only individual 
minds, states that the social force exerts, 
nevertheless, “external each average in- 
dividual taken singly.” 

The common values and norms group 
have two distinct kinds effect upon the 
conduct its members. Ego’s conduct in- 
fluenced his own normative orientation 
for fear his conscience, and ego’s conduct 
also influenced alters’ normative orien- 
tation for fear social sanctions. other 
words, people conform prevailing norms 
partly because they would feel guilty they 
did not and partly because they gain social 
approval and avoid disapproval doing 
so. This conception somewhat oversimpli- 
fied. ignores, for example, the fact that the 
strength ego’s normative orientation itself 
part due the reinforcement receives 
from the social sanctions alters. Despite its 
oversimplification, however, this analytical 
distinction makes possible demonstrate 
empirically the external constraints exerted 
social values and norms differentiating 
them from the influences the internalized 
orientations individuals. 

The structural effects social value can 
isolated showing that the association 
between its prevalence community 
group and certain patterns conduct in- 
dependent whether individual holds 
this value not. return our illustra- 
tion: should find that, regardless 
whether not individual has authori- 
tarian disposition, more apt dis- 
criminate against minorities lives 
community where authoritarian values pre- 
vail than lives one where they not, 
would have evidence that this social 
value exerts external constraints upon the 
tendency discriminate—structural effects 
that are independent the internalized 
value orientation individuals. 


DIRECT EFFECTS 


illustrate the method analysis sug- 
gested above and the distinguishable types 


Press, 1951, 316 (italics original) see also pp. 
309-320 for what may Durkheim’s most percep- 
tive discussion the problem. 
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structural effects, data from pilot study 
public assistance agency will 
The clients who came the agency ap- 
plicants for general public assistance consti- 
tuted the poorest stratum large American 
city. The primary job the caseworker was 
determine whether new applicants are 
eligible for public assistance and check 
recurrently whether old recipients continue 
eligible. This involved visiting the 
clients their homes and considerable 
amount paper work the office. Many 
workers tried provide some casework serv- 
ice well, although their ability 
was limited their heavy work loads—the 
average number cases per worker was over 
120—and their lack training—the 
majority workers had only college degree 
professional training social work. 

Caseworkers were organized into 
five six under supervisor. After 
period observation the agency, the mem- 
bers twelve supervisory units were inter- 
viewed. The analysis presented below based 
these interview responses case- 
workers who were members twelve work 
groups. Not quite half these workers were 
women; one-third them were Negroes; 
and one-third had been with the agency 
less than one year, which indicates the high 
rate turnover personnel characteristic 
public assistance agencies. 

When caseworkers were asked whether the 
amount public assistance should in- 
creased, remain the same, decreased, 
one-half stated unequivocally that should 
increased; the majority the rest felt 
that increase needed only for certain 
special cases, for example, clients who must 
pay high rent; and few thought that 
increase necessary. Nobody suggested that 
the amount should decreased. The number 
correlations between this item and other 
measures orientation clients larger 
than that any other, which suggests that 
orientation clients. 

Does the prevalence pro-client values 
group affect the performance duties 


Philip Marcus was great help the 
collection and analysis these data. also 
indebted the Social Science Research Committee 
the University Chicago, which provided the 
funds for this study. 
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its members independently the in- 
dividual’s own attitude clients? The de- 
scription workers what they did when 
visiting clients provides measure their 
orientation the performance duties. 
indicates that some largely confined their 
work checking eligibility, whereas 
others were also concerned with furnishing 
casework service. isolate the structural 
effects pro-client values, groups are divided 
the basis whether not majority 
group members favors raising the assistance 
budget for all clients, and within each type 
group, individuals are divided into those 
that favor increase assistance for all 
clients and those that not. The first item 
Table shows that individuals with pro- 
client attitudes were more often service 
oriented their work than others (compare 
adjacent columns). also shows, and this 
the pertinent finding, that regardless 
their own attitudes, members groups 
which pro-client values prevailed were more 
apt oriented toward casework serv- 
ice than members groups with other values 
(compare alternate columns). the pro- 
client individuals, per cent pro-client 


groups and per cent other groups were 
service-oriented; the other workers, 
per cent pro-client groups and per cent 
other groups were service-oriented. 
Although the differences the proportion 
service-oriented workers associated with 
contrasting group values are not large, they 
are just large those associated with 
contrasting individual attitudes. (The com- 
bination group value and individual at- 
titude made considerable difference for 
orientation toward work: only about one- 
quarter the workers who neither had pro- 
client attitudes nor were groups where 
pro-client values prevailed were service-ori- 
ented, compared three-fifths those with 
pro-client attitudes most whose co- 
workers shared these pro-client values.) 
Moreover, other measures performance 
reveal the same pattern relationships with 
group values. For example, making rela- 
tively few field visits generally implied the 
provision more intensive services. Indi- 
viduals with pro*client attitudes tended 
make slightly fewer visits recipients than 
other workers, and whatever the individual’s 
attitudes were, was more prone make 


Errects VALUE ORIENTATION CLIENTS 


Group’s Prevailing Value Orientation toward Clients 


Individual’s Orientation 


Positive 


Not Positive 


Individual’s Orientation 


Positive Not Positive Positive Not Positive 

Orientation Work 

Checking eligibility 30% 56% 56% 55% 

Total 100 100 100 

Total 100 100 100 100 
Delegating Responsibility Clients 

Total 100 100 100 
Involvement with Work 

Total 100 100 100 100 


This information taken from performance records; since insufficient information was available 
for the newer workers the totals for this item the four columns, reading from left right, are: 17, 
13. 
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fewer visits was member group 
which pro-client values prevailed than 
group with different values (see Table 
#2). Although all these relationships are 
small, their consistency makes unlikely 
that they are entirely due chance.™ 

These findings suggest that the social val- 
ues that prevail work group exert 
external constraints upon the thinking and 
acting its members. pro-client values 
prevail group, merely checking the 
eligibility clients meets with social dis- 
approval while providing casework services 
gains worker approval and respect. But 
this not the case pro-client values not 
prevail; indeed, the opposite may the 
case. other words, the pro-client values 
the members group motivate them not 
only furnish more intensive service 
their own clients but also express social 
approval colleagues who are service-ori- 
ented and social disapproval those who 
are not. response those sanctioning pat- 
terns, individuals tend modify their ap- 
proach clients. 

The conclusion that pro-client group val- 
ues have structural effects the perform- 
ance duties rests the assumptions that 
the relationships observed are not spurious 
and that pro-client values are the independ- 
ent variable these relationships. Differ- 
ences supervision might constitute 
correlated bias that accounts for the rela- 
tionships, but examination the data reveals 
that this not the case. course, this does 
not exclude the possibility other influen- 
tial correlated biases, and neither can the 
possibility excluded that pro-client values 
are actually consequence rather than ante- 
cedent these relationships. But this 


effects cannot expected ac- 
count for most the variance dependent varia- 
bles, but since there are mere cases divided into 
four unequal columns, only large differences would 
statistically significant. was necessary, there- 
fore, include the illustrations findings that are 
not significant the .05 level. (But should 
noted that each type structural effect was observed 
repeatedly.) Since the respondents are not repre- 
sentative sample, the applicability tests sig- 
nificance questionable any case. For recent 
criticism the indiscriminate use statistical tests 
significance, see Hanan Selvin, Critique 
Tests Significance Survey Research,” American 
Sociological Keview 22, (October, 1957), pp. 
527. 


limitation cross-sectional studies, not 
the method isolating structural effects. 
Given more adequate data than those used 
here for illustrative purposes, this method 
makes possible demonstrate structural 
effects firmly the effects character- 
istic individuals can demonstrated. 


INVERSE EFFECTS 


The structural effects the prevailing 
values group are not necessarily parallel 
the effects the individual’s value orienta- 
tion. some respects pro-client group values 
and the individual’s own pro-client attitudes 
have opposite implications for his conduct. 

this agency, clients received money 
buy clothing when needed; the caseworker 
and his supervisor exercised considerable dis- 
cretion establishing this need. some 
other public assistance agencies, recipients 
receive regular clothing allowance, which 
they spend their own discretion. Respond- 
ents were asked whether they would favor 
giving such regular allowance clients. 
This change would save the caseworker some 
tedious and time-consuming work, but 
would also deprive him discretionary 
power over clients and their welfare. 

Individuals with pro-client attitudes were 
less willing than others delegate this re- 
sponsibility clients, but the prevalence 
pro-client values group the 
willingness delegate (see Table 
—from one-third per cent for pro-client 
workers, and from one-half per cent 
for others. Pro-client values had the same 
kind inverse structural effect the extent 
which workers worried about their cases 
after working hours: individuals with pro- 
client attitudes worried more than others, 
but the members groups which pro- 
client values prevailed worried than the 
members other groups (see Table #4). 

The fact that individual favorably 
disposed toward clients would expected 
increase his concern for their welfare and 
the gratification receives from helping 
them, and thus make him eager exer- 
cise responsibilities that permit him fur- 
nish more help them and that make them 
grateful him. most members group 
share pro-client values, their common interest 
the welfare clients will induce them 
develop least implicit normative standards 
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that promote the interest clients. They are 
likely react with social disapproval toward 
colleague whose involvement leads him 
lose his temper when talking client 
toward one who uses his discretion not 
help clients more but withhold help from 
them hold club over their heads. 
Discussion such experiences pro-client 
members group may lead agree- 
ment that the interest clients best served 
encouraging detachment and the delega- 
tion responsibilities them. these 
group members may adopt explicit profes- 
sional standards social work, according 
which worker should remain detached 
toward his clients and foster their independ- 
ence letting them make their own deci- 
sions. The members groups where pro- 
client standards not prevail are less apt 
adopt professional casework standards. 

Such inverse structural effects social 
values call attention the importance 
social norms. Since the emotional reaction 
pro-client dispositions greater involve- 
ment and unwillingness delegate re- 
sponsibility, whereas the welfare clients 
best served detachment and delegation 
responsibility, the workers most inter- 
ested the welfare clients are psycho- 
logically least able provide effective serv- 
ice them. But the prevalence positive 
values group promotes the development 
casework standards, which curb the psy- 
chological consequences pro-client feelings 
that impede effective service. Professional 
training social work probably leads the 
internalization these casework standards, 
but the untrained workers this agency had 
not fully internalized them; they had, 
inverse structural effects would have been 
observed. 


CONTINGENCY EFFECTS 


The influence the prevalence social 
values group may more indirect than 
the examples discussed above. Instead 
having effect third variable that 
independent the individual’s value orien- 
tation, may determine whether the indi- 
vidual’s value orientation and third vari- 
able are related how they are related. 
technical terms, the group values and the in- 
dividual’s orientation may have interac- 
tion effect third variable. Conceptually, 


this implies that the relationship between 
the individual’s orientation and another vari- 
able contingent the prevalence this 
value orientation his group. 

All assistance budgets made out case- 
workers were reviewed audit section. 
Caseworkers tended accuse auditors 
being too rigid about eligibility procedures 
and too little concerned with the welfare 
clients, and conflicts with them were fre- 
quent. groups most whose members 
were service-oriented, the individual’s orien- 
tation had bearing upon his conflicts with 
auditors; seven out every ten workers, 
whatever their orientation, reported such 
conflicts. groups. where eligibility ori- 
entation prevailed, however, the individual’s 
orientation made pronounced difference; 
all five the service-oriented workers re- 
ported conflicts with auditors, contrast 
less than half the workers oriented 
toward eligibilty (see Table 2). seems 
that the chances conflict with auditors de- 
cline only neither the individual’s own 
orientation nor that the other members 
his group demand that place serving the 
interests clients above strict conformity 
with eligibility procedures. 

The extreme case contingency effect 
the one where the relationship between the 
individual’s orientation and another factor 
becomes reversed, dependent the preva- 
lence the orientation the group. The 
extent involvement with the work had 
such contingency effects. Respondents were 
asked how often about their 
work after working hours, which the meas- 
ure involvement used; then they were 
asked exemplify what they worry about. 
The illustrations the majority reveal wor- 
ries about clients: “If they’d have enough 
eat over the weekend,” “Problems the 
people hope that deserted family 
can manage—I remember the expressions 
their faces.” But some workers worried 
about their own performance: “If you meun 
their personal problems, then the answer is, 
no; but worry about the record which 
open the supervisor’s checking.” 

involvement—that is, extensive worry- 
ing-—prevailed group, there was in- 
verse relationship between the individual’s 
and whether worried about 
clients rather than his own performance, but 
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Casework Service 
Individual’s Orientation 


Service 


Reported Conflicts with Auditors 
None 
Some 


Total 


Number cases 


involvement did not prevail group, 
these two factors were directly related. The 
implications this interaction effect can 
clearly seen when percentages are computed 
horizontally (for each half-row) instead 
vertically, Table #1. all the 
members within any given group were alike 
their involvement, 100 per cent those 
groups with much involvement would 
highly involved, but none those 
grour with little involvement. other 
words, the two central columns (marked 
single asterisk) the table represent the 
deviants—the lows groups with much 
involvement and the highs groups with 
little involvement. evident that workers 
mostly concerned with their clients’ welfare 
were deviants disproportionate numbers 
both kinds groups. They were more apt 
than workers primarily concerned with their 
own performance involved groups 
where involvement was rare, but they were 
less apt than the others involved 
groups where involvement was 
Indeed, they apparently were not all in- 
fluenced the prevailing group climate; 
whether they were groups where the ma- 
jority was involved groups where the 
majority was not, about half these client- 
identified workers were highly involved. 
contrast only two the workers who 
were concerned about their performance, 
the who were concerned with their cli- 
ents’ welfare deviated from the group cli- 
mate. This suggests that identification with 
clients source strength which makes 


Contrary what this finding seems imply, 
differences supervisory practices were not as- 
sociated with amount worrying. 


Group’s Prevailing Orientation 
Checking Eligibility 
Individual’s Orientation 


Eligibility Service Eligibility 
54% 


100 100 


worker somewhat independent peer group 
pressures. 

This finding has general methodological 
implication. Whenever the distribution 
vaiue orientations group and the indi- 
vidual’s value orientation show such in- 
teraction effect third variable, the latter 
differentiates members who tend deviate 
from the standards their own group from 
those who tend conform them, regard- 
less what these standards are. For this 
pattern findings inevitably indicates that 
the X’s have orientation more often than 
the non-X’s groups where this orientation 
rare but often than the non-X’s 
groups where common, which means 
that the X’s tend the deviants what- 
ever the prevailing orientation the group. 

Several studies have investigated the rela- 
tionship between individual’s social inte- 
gration among peers his informal status 
and his conformity resistance group 
important problem whether 
social integration increases, decreases, re- 
sistance group pressure independent 
the kind pressure involved. The procedure 
outlined above facilitates the study the 
relationship between social position and re- 
sponse opposite kinds group pressure. 

Individuals who were integrated their 
work group were more prone than those who 
were not deviate from the prevailing group 
climate respect involvement. (Whether 
worker was called his first name 


George Homans, The Human 
Group, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950, pp. 
144; and Harold Kelley and Shapiro, “An 
Experiment Conformity Group Norms,” 
American Sociological Review, (December, 1954), 
pp. 667-677. 
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Group’s Dominant Climate 


Much Involvement 


Individual’s Involvement 


Little Involvement 


Individual’s Involvement 


Source Worries 

Client’s welfare 53% 100% 54% 46% 100% 

Not asked *** 
Status Work Group 

Integrated 50 50 100 18 50 50 100 16 

Not integrated 100 100 100 
Self-Confidence 


These two columns represent the deviants—the lows much-involved groups and the highs little- 


involved groups. 


The number cases which the percentages, computed horizontally for each half-row, are based. 
*** Respondents who said they never worried, and thus are classified among those with low involvement, 
could not asked what they worried they are, therefore, not considered this comparison. 


some the other members this group, 
reported the others, the measure 
social integration used.) groups where 
the majority was involved with their work, 
integrated workers were slightly less likely 
involved than others, but groups 
where the majority was not involved, inte- 
grated workers were more likely in- 
volved than others (see Table #2). 
other words, whether much little involve- 
ment characterized the group climate, the 
integrated workers were more apt than the 
rest deviate from it. Their resistance 
group pressure indicated the fact that 
their involvement was quite independent 
the group climate; the proportion inte- 
grated workers who were involved their 
work was the same groups with much in- 
volvement groups with little involve- 
ment. One-half the integrated workers 
deviated from the prevailing group climate, 
contrasted with only one-fifth the 
unintegrated workers. 

This finding seems typical. other 
measures orientation toward work and 
clients are substituted for involvement, and 
other aspects informal status are used 
instead integration, one also finds su- 
perior status among peers associated with 
the tendency deviate from the prevailing 
orientation group regardless the par- 


ticular content this Since 
improbable that deviation creates more 
liking and respect than conformity, the op- 
posite direction influence the plausible 
inference. The acceptance and respect his 
colleagues provides worker with social sup- 
port. His consequent feelings security ap- 
parently permit him resist group pressures 
and depart from group norms more readily 
than can the worker whose insecure position 
provides strong incentives improve his 
standing ana court social approval through 
strict conformity. This interpretation 
that self-confident workers are more prone 
deviate from the prevailing group pattern 
than those lacking self-confidence. Indeed, 
this seems have been the case (see Table 


SOCIAL COHESION 


important aspect the network 
social relations group the strength 


informal status was differently related 
orientation the supervisor. For discussion the 
implications these and similar findings, see 
paper, “Patterns Deviation Work Groups,” 
Sociometry, forthcoming. 

The measure used the respondent’s confidence 
his ability work without supervision. Several 
indices informal status, such popularity, were 
directly related self-confidence, but the index 
integration used here was not. 
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the bonds that unite its members—the 
group’s social cohesion. One possible pro- 
cedure for measuring group cohesion 
ascertain how strongly each member iden- 
tified with the group and compute some 
average. The objection that such index 
purely phenomenological and does not per- 
tain the group structure could met 
isolating the structural effects group iden- 
tification, using the method suggested this 
paper. 

Another measure group cohesion, which 
Festinger and his colleagues have made pop- 
ular, based ingroup sociometric choices, 
for example, the proportion friendship 
choices made the members 
The conception cohesion underlying this 
measure has been criticized Gross and 
Martin because emphasizes “individual 
perceptions and minimizes the importance 
the relational bonds between and among 
group Sociometric measures, 
however, are indicative relational bonds, 
since they are based reports choices 
made one individual 
another. Moreover, the alternative the 
authors propose not likely bring 
closer structural definition cohesion. 
They suggest that should measured 
subjecting groups disruptive forces 
varying degrees and observing when they 
“begin But the sign 
beginning disintegration would undoubtedly 
that some members quit the group, that 
some stop attending meetings, and index 
based such signs disintegration relies 
much the strength the group ties 
individual members does Festinger’s so- 
ciometric 

Nevertheless, Gross and Martin’s criticism 
should not summarily dismissed. draws 
attention the important distinction be- 
tween group structure and interpersonal re- 
lations. sure, interpersonal relation- 
ships (and relationships between subgroups, 
they exist) are the very core group 
structure. But atomizing group structure into 


Festinger al., Social Pressures In- 
formal Groups, New York: Harper, 1950. 

Neal Gross and William Martin, “On Group 
Cohesiveness,” American Journal Sociology, 
(May, 1952), 554. 

Loc. cit. 

19See also Lazarsfeld’s discussion this con- 
troversy, cit., pp. 55-59. 


its component interpersonal relations 
little justified reducing groups the in- 
dividual personalities who compose them. 
Group structure refers the distribution 
network social relationships, which may 
have significance that quite distinct 
from that the social relationships which 
specific individuals are involved. Thus, 
cannot assumed that the influence the 
network cohesive bonds group the 
same that the interpersonal bonds 
individual group members. The method 
isolating structural effects makes possible 
distinguish between these two kinds in- 
fluence—those exerted the prevalence 
cohesive ties group and those exerted 
the integrative ties the individual mem- 
bers. 


EFFECTS SOCIAL COHESION 


Group cohesion operationally defined 
terms ingroup sociometric choices. Re- 
spondents were asked name the five per- 
sons the agency with whom they were most 
friendly. The median proportion ingroup 
choices used divide groups into cohesive 
and non-cohesive ones. Within each type 
group, individuals are divided the basis 
whether not they received ingroup 
choices. (An alternative procedure would 
have been divide individuals the in- 
group choices they made. But accept 
the notion that cohesion related group 
attractiveness, and wish hold constant the 
aspect the individual’s interpersonal rela- 
tions that most parallel, received choices, 
which indicate attractiveness, are preferable 
choices made.) 

Cohesion these work groups had struc- 
tural effects the approach caseworkers 
clients, that is, effects that were independ- 
ent the individual’s interpersonal bonds 
the group. Respondents were asked, 
“What are the things clients that are par- 
ticularly trying?” The answers some re- 
veal behavior clients they considered 
personal get under 
skin, client’s trying tell job,” 
mad”—whereas those others refer be- 
havior that improper harmful the 
client and his they were winos, 
constantly drunk and beating each other 
up,” she hadn’t even gotten her children 
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Group Cohesion 


High Low 
Individual’s Attractiveness Individual’s Attractiveness 
High Low High Low 
Personal 38% 34% 70% 80% 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Total Field Visits 
Total 100 100 100 100 
High Respect for Own 
Supervisor 
Total 100 100 100 100 
Orientation Work 
Total 100 100 100 100 


*Since some clients were not asked this question, the column totals for this item, reading from 


left right, are: 13, 10, 15. 


This information taken from performance records; insufficient information for newer workers 
reduces the column totals for this item to: 15, 13, 11. The total number visits rather than only 
visits with recipients are used here, where concern with productivity. 


the routine inoculations.” Thus, some work- 
ers reacted personal terms and objected 
behavicr clients when they felt offended, 
while others reacted accordance with gen- 
erally accepted rules conduct and objected 
behavior clients not primarily because 
was discourteous them but because 
was morally 

The members cohesive groups were less 
apt take personal affront the behavior 
clients than those less cohesive groups, 
and this difference persists the individual’s 
sociometric position held constant (see 
Table #1). Only about one-third the 
former, contrast over two-thirds the 
latter reacted personal terms. The preva- 
lence supportive ties cohesive groups 
source emotional strength for their mem- 
bers. The absence extensive ego support 


This distinction related Parsors’ distinc- 
tion between particularism and universalism. 


less cohesive groups throws their members 
upon other social resources for this support, 
such their relations with clients. 
individual defines interpersonal relation- 
ship potential source ego support, 
apt react personal terms, feeling in- 
sulted more less appreciated, but 
does not, easier for him take the 
view outsider and judge the behavior 
others accordance with impersonal cri- 
teria. Apparently, the general extensive 
support group cohesion rather than the 
specific intensive support the individual’s 
own interpersonal ties that promotes im- 
personal approach social interaction with 
clients. Only group cohesion was associated 
with this approach; the individual’s socio- 
metric position was not. 

Performance, too, was influenced social 
cohesion. Data taken from production records 
show that the members cohesive groups, 
whether not they personally received 
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sociometric choices, tended make more 
field visits than those other groups (see 
Table Since numerous field visits 
indicate both that much work has been ac- 
complished and, probably, that less intensive 
service has been furnished, one may deduce 
from the finding either that cohesion fosters 
the fulfillment tasks that lessens con- 
cern with the provision much service 
clients. Two factors, however, make the first 
inference the more probable: cohesion not 
inversely related service orientation, 
the second interpretation implies; and 
number other studies suggests that co- 
hesion promotes high 

When asked choose the best super- 
visors the organization, members co- 
hesive groups were more prone name their 
own supervisor than members less cohesive 
groups (see Table #3). Independent 
this relationship, individuals who received 
sociometric choices from the ingroup were 
also somewhat more likely name their own 
supervisor than others. Perhaps the fact that 
supervisor commands the respect his 
workers increases the chances that cohesive 
ties will develop among them. But also 
possible that the absence strong ingroup 
bonds produces strains and tensions which 
find expression more critical attitudes to- 
ward the supervisor. 

contingency effect illustrated the 
implications ingroup choices for the case- 
worker’s orientation his work; that is, 
group cohesion and its individual counterpart 
had interaction effect upon whether 
worker was oriented primarily toward check- 
ing eligibility toward casework service. 
groups with low cohesion, whether not 
individual received ingroup choices did not 
influence his orientation, but groups with 
high cohesion, individuals 
choices from their peers were less apt than 
others confine themselves checking 


berger and William Dickson, Management and the 
Worker, Cambridge: University Press, 
1951, pp. 1-186. For more recent study, see 
Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, “Some Recent 
Findings Human Relations Research Industry,” 
Guy Swanson al., editors, Social 
Psychology, New York: Holt, 1952, pp. 
Neither these investigations nor the findings reported 
here can exclude the alternative interpretation that 
low productivity impedes cohesion. 
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the eligibility clients (see Table #4). 
Social support from prevailing cohesive bonds 
and from specific interpersonal bonds both 
seem necessary reduce the chances 
that workers will confine their work rigid 
enforcement eligibility procedures. The 
group and the individual measure ingroup 
choices also had interaction effects other 
indications strict adherence established 
procedures, such ritualistic punctuality 
and opposition change the rules defining 
responsibilities. 


EFFECTS COMMUNICATION STRUCTURE 


Instrumental well socio-emotional 
patterns social interaction form into net- 
works social relationships which char- 
acterize group structures. The pattern 
friendly associations among workers one 
aspect the social structure the work 
group, the pattern communication assumed 
their consultations and discussions 
problems another. The two are not un- 
related, but neither are they identical. 

The procedure used define the commu- 
nication structure familiar one. Respond- 
ents were asked with which colleagues they 
usually discuss their problems; they were 
free name any number colleagues, either 
members their own group outsiders. 
the basis the ingroup choices, groups are 
divided into those with relatively dense and 
those with sparse internal communication 
networks, and within each type group, 
individuals are divided according whether 
not they were named regular consult- 
ants two more colleagues. 

several instances, the structural effects 
this consultation network were quite sim- 
ilar those social cohesion. Both aspects 
group structure, for example, had closely 
parallel consequences for the respect workers 
accorded their supervisor. other cases, 
however, their impact was different. Thus, 
the consultation structure did not influence 
worker’s reaction the behavior clients 
personal impersonal terms. still other 
respects, the degree reciprocity the con- 
sultations group rather than their fre- 
quency had effects that paralleled those 
cohesion. For instance, reciprocity con- 
sultation, like cohesion, was associated with 
high productivity (many field visits). Fur- 
ther research with larger number groups 
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Errects COMMUNICATION NETWORK 
Extent Communication Group 
Much Consultation Little Consultation 
Individual’s Position Individual’s Position 
Consultant Not Consultant Not 
Attitudes Clients 
Negative 25% 36% 
Total 100 100 100 100 


needed derive generalizations about the 
different implications various aspects 
group structure. 

The density the group’s communication 
network had interesting double effect 
attitudes toward clients, indicated 
attitudes toward increasing the amount as- 
sistance. Negative attitudes were more com- 
mon groups where consultation was fre- 
quent than those where was rare (see 
Table 5). Whether worker was regularly 
consulted not, was three times likely 
oppose any increase the assistance 
which consultation was prevalent than one 
which was rare. This does not mean, 
however, that the individual’s social status 
often was consulted—was entirely 
unrelated his attitude toward clients. But 
whether not these two factors were related 
was contingent the group structure. 
groups whose members consulted little the 
attitude consultants toward increasing 
public assistance did not differ from that 
others, but groups whose members con- 
sulted much consultants were more likely 
advocate increase than non-consultants. 
Hence, the group’s communication network 
had two effects the attitudes toward cli- 
ents: first, frequent communication fostered 
more negative attitudes; and second, such 
communication partly determined whether 
not the individual’s position the com- 
munication network influenced his attitudes 
toward clients. Furthermore, while the fre- 
quency consultation group was asso- 
ciated with negative attitudes toward clients, 
the fact that individual member 
group where consultation prevailed was often 


consulted was associated with positive atti- 

interpret this finding, necessary 
examine briefly the strained relations be- 
tween caseworkers and clients this agency. 
There were many reasons for conflict. Most 
clients were dire need and had strong in- 
centive conceal any slim resources they 
might have had otherwise try increase 
the amount assistance they would get even 
this required some dishonesty. Casework- 
ers, many whom came the agency di- 
rectly from college with idealistic views about 
helping people, tended experience what 
Everett Hughes has called “reality shock” 
when they encountered clients who, instead 
appreciating their help, lied them and 
broke their promises, and whose values were 
different from their own. Even when 
worker tried help clients sometimes 
found that they blamed him for limitations 
the agency’s procedure imposed 
Caseworkers protected themselves against 
such frustrating experiences developing 
and publicly flaunting hardened attitude 
toward clients. Their discussions among 
themselves were dominated aggressive re- 
marks and jokes about clients. Many workers 
were undoubtedly much more favorably dis- 
posed toward recipients than their state- 
ments colleagues indicated. Even those 
who clearly had positive attitudes toward 


earlier study makes the parallel finding that 
competitive work group was less productive than 
cooperative one, but the former group com- 
petitive individuals were more productive than 
others; see Peter Blau, The Dynamics 
Bureaucracy, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1955, pp. 49-67. 
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clients seemed feel compelled present 
hardened front making aggressive re- 
marks about them when talking colleagues. 
This pattern relieving tension appears 
experience conflicts with Most 
members this agency did not have cal- 
lous attitude toward clients, but expressing 
anti-client sentiments was the prevailing 
norm. 

The enforcement social norms recuires 
group. Hence, group with strong com- 
munication network will more effective 
enforcing the prevailing anti-client norms 
than one with weak network. sure, 
the anti-client norms this organization 
were not severe include opposition 
any increase the assistance allowance; 
after all, only minority respondents ex- 
pressed such opposition. However, the more 
effective the enforcement general anti- 
client norms group, the greater the 
chances that some its members will take 
extreme position—one more extreme than 
that called for the norms—and this 
what the finding shows. Informal status 
group, data presented earlier suggest, 
inversely associated with conformity the 
normative orientation toward clients. 
groups with communication networks that 
permit effective enforcement anti-client 
norms, non-consultants, whose low status 
makes them subject the full impact 
group pressures, therefore have more nega- 
tive attitudes toward clients than consultants, 
whose high status removes them somewhat 
from group control. But groups where 
consultation rare, the status consultant 
has less significance, and since, moreover, 
the prevailing anti-client norms are 
tively enforced these groups, whether 
not individual regularly consulted does 
not influence his attitudes toward clients. 
These considerations also explain the seem- 
ing paradox: the fact that there much 
consultation group and the fact that 
member such group much consulted 
have opposite consequences for attitudes to- 
ward clients. effective network com- 
munication increases the group’s power 
enforce prevailing anti-client norms, but the 


another illustration this pattern, see 
ibid., pp. 82-96, 
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superior status consultant reduces the in- 
dividual’s conformity these group norms. 


CONCLUSIONS: TYPES STRUCTURAL 
EFFECTS AND THEIR STUDY 


Robinson has criticized research based 
ecological correlations for implicitly assum- 
ing that these indicate relationships between 
the characteristics individuals, and has 
demonstrated that ecological correlation 
between, say, the proportion Negroes and 
the proportion illiterates area does 
not prove that more Negroes than whites 
are Menzel has pointed out, how- 
ever, that ecological studies may well 
concerned with relationships between aspects 
social structures without making any as- 
sumptions about relationships between at- 
tributes But Robinson’s 
strictures apply also Menzel’s sociological 
conception. the psychologically oriented 
investigator assumes that ecological correla- 
tions are due correlations between traits 
individuals, the sociologically oriented 
analyst assumes that they ere and 
neither assumption warranted. correla- 
tion between divorce rates and suicide rates, 
for example, might sociologically inter- 
preted indicate that anomie the marital 
institutions society, operationally de- 
fined high divorce rate, increases suicide 
rates. This theory clearly implies that the 
ecological correlation not entirely due 
the fact that divorced persons are more apt 
commit suicide than married ones; for 
were, much simpler explanation would 
suffice. demonstrate that anomie, 
measured divorce rates, rather than the 
psychological state personality the di- 
vorced individual that responsible for high 
suicide rates, necessary show that 
married well divorced persons have 
higher suicide rates countries where divorce 
frequent than those where rare. 
This, course, precisely how Durkheim 
tested his theory anomic 


24W. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior Individuals,” American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1950), pp. 351-357. 

Herbert Menzel, “Comment Robinson’s ‘Eco- 
logical Correlations and the Behavior Individ- 
uals,’” American Sociological Review, (October, 
1950), 674. 

Durkheim, cit., pp. 259-276. The hypothesis 
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Durkheim, then, some sixty years ago, 
illustrated the method isolating structural 
effects. The essential principle that the 
relationship between the distribution 
given characteristic various collectivities 
and effect criterion ascertained, while 
this characteristic held constant for indi- 
viduals. This procedure differentiates the ef- 
fects social structures upon patterns 
action from the influences exerted the 
characteristics the acting individuals 
their interpersonal relationships. struc- 
tural effect observed, invariably consti- 
tutes evidence that social processes originat- 
ing outside the individual personality are 
responsible for the differences the depend- 
ent variable, since the influences psycho- 
logical processes have been controlled the 
analysis. The futile arguments whether 
not certain concept empirical measure 
really social factor can dismissed this 
method analysis employed, since its re- 
sults demonstrate whether social forces 
psychological ones produce given effects re- 
gardless the empirical index used define 
the independent variable. Take such in- 
dividualistic characteristic intelligence. 
were found that the average scores 
fraternities are associated with the scho- 
lastic records their members when the in- 
dividual’s score held constant, there could 
doubt, provided other relevant condi- 
tions are controlled, that the level intelli- 
gence fraternity influences performance 
examinations through social processes (al- 
though, course, the finding wou!d not show 
whether these processes involve social stim- 
ulation learning collaboration ex- 
aminations). 

tentative typology structural effects 
can derived classifying them along two 
dimensions. The first distinguishes between 
the consequences the common values 
shared norms collectivity and those 
its networks social relationships distrib- 
ution social positions. Second, either 
these two basic aspects the social structure 
can have direct effects, inverse effects, and 
contingency effects. (Still another type 
that where the variance characteristic 
group, rather than its frequency, exerts 


confirmed only for men; Durkheim advanced 
another though interpretation account 
for the suicide rates women. 


influence upon social conduct. But such 
association between the variance and ef- 
fect criterion usually indicates the impact 
social force even when the characteristic 
not held constant for and 
therefore this type, which generally requires 
special method analysis, not dis- 
cussed this paper.) 

These two dimensions differentiate six 
types structural effects: 

Direct structural effects common 
values indicate that the individual’s conduct 
influenced not only the motivating 
force his own value orientation but also 
the social pressure resulting from the 
shared values the other members the 
group. public assistance agency, for 
example, worker’s positive orientation to- 
ward clients seemed increase his tendency 
provide casework services, and quite in- 
dependently the individual’s orientation, 
the prevalence positive orientation 
group also made more likely that casework 
services were provided. 

Inverse structural effects common 
values suggest that group values give rise 
normative constraints that counteract the 
individual’s psychological reaction his own 
value orientation. Thus, the individual’s posi- 
tive attitude clients tended increase 
his involvement with his work and his un- 
willingness delegate responsibility re- 
cipients, but the prevalence positive 
attitudes group tended decrease in- 
volvement and unwillingness delegate 
responsibility. 

Contingency effects common values 
are those which the distribution value 
group influences the correlation between 
the individual’s value orientation and third 
variable. the extreme case, the prevalence 
the value group determines whether 
this correlation positive negative, and 
this pattern findings identifies the devi- 
ants. shows that individuals with certain 
characteristic terms the third variable 
are more prone than others resist group 
pressures and deviate from group norms re- 
gardless the specific content these 
norms. Whether most members group 


the distribution the characteristic 
not normal there need control for in- 
dividuals when ascertaining the structural effects 
its variance. 
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were much involved with their work only 
little involved, those with integrated 
status among peers, for instance, were more 
apt than others deviate from the prevailing 
group climate, and were workers identified 
with clients. 

Direct structural effects relational 
networks abstract the supportive con- 
straining force exerted the social organ- 
ization the relationships between individ- 
uals and subgroups collectivity from the 
influences each member’s interpersonal re- 
lationships social status. This illustrated 
the findings that group cohesiveness, de- 
fined the extent ingroup ties, apparently 
promoted more impersonal approach 
clients and high productivity, and that these 
effects were independent the ingroup ties 
particular individuals had esvablished. 

Inverse structural effects relational 
networks are indicative the fact that the 
status distribution network social rela- 
tions collectivity has impact which 
the very opposite that the individual’s 
social status his social relationships. 
perfect case the well-known finding re- 
ported Stouffer that soldier’s rank was 
directly associated with favorable attitudes 
toward the army’s promotion system, but the 
proportion high-ranking enlisted men 
military unit was associated with 
favorable attitudes.** more complex in- 
stance this type has been observed the 
public assistance agency: work groups 
where consultation was frequent, negative 
attitudes toward clients were more prevalent 
than other groups, but individuals who 
were often consulted had more positive atti- 
tudes than those who were not; however, 
this difference between individuals existed 
only groups where consultation was com- 
mon and not those where was rare. 

Contingency effects relational net- 
works are those which the association be- 
tween the individual’s social position rela- 
tions and another factor depends the 
distribution social positions relations 
the collectivity. This pattern findings 
demonstrates that individuals whose social 
status differs from that the majority 
their group, regardless the nature this 
difference, also tend have different char- 


Stouffer al., op. cit., Vol. pp. 
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acteristics another respect. Contingency 
effects status variables identify the im- 
plications minority status such, just 
contingency effects normative variables 
identify the correlates deviancy such. 
For example, Zena Blau finds that the 
proportion widowed age-sex category 
determined the influence widowhood had 
the friendships older people. Among men 
their sixties, only small minority 
whom were widowed, the widowed had much 
less extensive friendships than the married; 
but among women over seventy, three-quar- 
ters whom were widowed, the widows had 
slightly more extensive friendships than the 
married women. Older people whose 
status places them minority position 
among age-sex peers seem have less chance 
maintain friendship ties than 

This list effects social structures 
tentative and incomplete. Further refine- 
ments are needed, for example, with respect 
differences the nature the dependent 
variable, and with respect the distinction 
between large societies and small groups. 
Omitted from the enumeration are influences 
those aspects social structures that are 
not manifestations frequency distributions, 
such the form government com- 
munity, because these cases there are 
corresponding individual characteristics 
held constant. However, even the empirical 
measure social structure not based 
frequency distribution but the theoretical 
conception implies one, corresponding char- 
acteristics individuals should controlled. 
Thus, are concerned with the differen- 
tial impact social conduct democratic 
and authoritarian cultures, rather than with 
that political institutions, and use the 
form government country merely 
inexpensive and indirect index its cul- 
ture, implicitly refer differences pre- 
vailing value orientations and should control 
the individual’s value orientation order 
distinguish the external constraints culture 
patterns from the influences internalized 
values. 

The method isolating structural effects 
presented above underestimates the social 
constraints structural differences, since the 
prevalence certain shared values social 


29Zena Blau, “Structural Constraints 
Friendships Old Age,” forthcoming. 
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relationships some collectivities and not 
others, which taken given, also 
often due social forces, specifically, proc- 
esses socialization. cannot simply as- 
sumed, however, that any observed group 
pattern the result socialization. Other 
processes, such differential selection, 
might responsible. Moreover, whatever its 
plausibility, the claim that the common val- 
ues communities are social origin and 
the product processes socialization 
hypothesis that requires empirical confirma- 
tion, and testing this hypothesis involves the 
use procedures essentially similar those 
discussed this paper. demonstrate its 
validity requires evidence that individuals 
who not have certain orientation but live 
communities where this orientation pre- 
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vails are more apt develop such orienta- 
tion over time than those other communi- 
ties. Thus, Lazarsfeld and Thielens use this 
procedure show that members conserva- 
tive university faculties are more apt 
become increasingly conservative they 
grow older than members less conservative 
chronic investigations where social structures 
are defined, explicitly implicitly, terms 
frequency distributions, structural effects 
patterns conduct must analytically 
separated from the influences the indi- 
viduals’ characteristics interpersonal 
relations. 


Paul Lazarsfeld and Wagner Thielens, Jr., 
The Academic Mind, Glencoe, Free Press, 1958, 
pp. 247-250. 


THE ENGLISH RECORD NATURAL SOCIOLOGY 


University Colorado 


Many the meanings words ordinary languages have with persons and society. 
collection such meanings can called natural sociology. Whether not this 
satisfactory description depends upon finding such collection the signs some orderly 
response society. Historical stabilities are used here test just such ordered scheme 
awareness the English semantic record. number stabilities are found have lasted 
many centuries. spite profound changes the semantic record, constant scheme 
sociological awareness appears have been fitted the English language. way study 
collective representations demonstrated this inquiry. 


social facts. Since they are understand- 
ings attributed others, they are as- 
signed everyone making use them 
“the noteworthy property existing outside 
the individual any single 


conventional meanings words are 


*This paper was planned during the summer 
1958 while was attending conference 
Behavioral Science the University New Mexico 
under the sponsorship the United States Air 
Force, Office Scientific Research, Behavioral 
Science Division. participation the conference 
was made possible the Society for the In- 
vestigation Human Ecology. wish thank 
James Monroe the Society and Ralph 
Norman, principal investigator the Behavioral 
Science Conference, for their interest this work. 
also thank the Council Research and Creative 
Work the University Colorado for its sup- 
port research leading this study. 

quotations this paragraph are trom 


person. line with his first rule the socio- 
logical method that “consider social facts 
things,” Durkheim proposed the examina- 
tion and comparison languages, well 
myths, legends, and traditions, order 
find manner which social representa- 
tions adhere and repel one another, how 
they fuse separate from one another,” and 
how any such “social morphology” 
explained. The English language treated 
here body social facts, registry 
vast array collective representations 
sorts persons, actions, and other 
social features that are indicated the com- 
mon meanings English words. These no- 
tions society and persons society are 


Emile Durkheim, The Rules Sociological Method, 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1958, pp. 14, li, and 82, 
respectively. 
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sociological comprehensions manifest peo- 
ple themselves involved society. 

Such understandings can called natural 
they freely occur without deliberate pro- 
fessional direction. Whether such collections 
can properly called “sociologies” depends 
upon the discovery them ordered 
study examine the English semantic record 
the search for the rudiments such 
scheme. Since natural sociological materials 
this type make large portion the 
vocabularies all ordinary languages, 
accounting them and any order that 
prevails for them can useful step the 
analysis social facts put into 

The ideas about society set forth the 
meanings words are plentiful, and many 
them are old and durable. This durability 
impressive and therefore pointed out 
the subsequent discussion, which proceeds 
showing the precedence ancient mean- 
ings for many current sociological concepts. 
This comparison professional with long- 
established non-professional ideas simply 
one way illustrating the power natural 
language for sociological expression. 
concerned, not only with the durability 
individual ideas, since this durability 
critical characteristic collective representa- 
tions, but, for the purposes this paper 
especially, with the possible stabilities 
whole categories ideas. Certain stabilities 
and regularities modes recognition 
society are revealed over the course many 
centuries patterns the development 


natural sociology, however orderly, 
course not science, especially since can filled 
with untested, unrestrained, and unabandonable 
propositions about social objects. Perhaps such 
sociology can accepted approach science 
because is, indeed, propositional regarding social 
reality. not clear, certainly, whether many 
systematic bodies theory that have remained un- 
tested professional sociology are any more 
scientific than the natural sociology discussed 
this paper. 

other studies the history meanings 
follow analytical approaches very similar that 
employed here. See Robert Potter, “Cultural 
Growth Eight American Economic Activities,” 
unpublished Master Arts thesis, University 
Colorado, 1954; and Hall Sprague, “Culture His- 
tories Three Industries England between 1000 
and 1900,” unpublished Master Arts thesis, 
University Colorado, 1957. 


meanings English words. These stabilities 
are the principal indicators discussed below 
ordered scheme sociological aware- 
ness naturally expressed through the English 
language. Before searching sample his- 
torically located English meanings for traces 
these stabilities, some old sociological no- 
tions that have emerged professional con- 
cepts should noted. 


SOME HOARY USAGES 


Consider the idea society collective 
representation. Society word. was 
first brought into the English language 
1531 describe companionship.* more 


All dated meanings this paper are taken from 
James Murray, Henry Bradley, 
Craigie, and Onions, editors, The Oxford 
English Dictionary, being corrected Re-Issue 
New English Dictionary Historical Prin- 
ciples, founded mainly the Materials collected 
the Philological Society, Oxford: Clarendon, 1933, 
Volumes with Supplement. Plans for this dic- 
tionary were started 1857, and appeared 
press 125 fascicules extending from 1884 1928. 
stated the preface Vol. the aim the 
dictionary present “the words that have 
formed the English vocabulary from the time 
earliest records down the present day, with all the 
relevant facts concerning their form, sense-history, 
pronunciations and etymology. embraces not only 
the standard language literature and conversa- 
tion, whether current the moment, obsolete, 
archaic, but also the main technical vocabulary, 
and large measure dialectal usage and slang. 
Its basis collection some five million ex- 
cerpts from English literature every period 
amassed army voluntary readers and the 
editorial staff.” The dictionary the largest col- 
lective effort scholarship ever attempted, and 
should say that the most successful. in- 
tended complete census great popula- 
tion words and understandings. Like any census, 
characterized under-enumeration, the extent 
which has never been thoroughly estimated. 
have the impression that under-enumeration 
words and meanings negligible for that portion 
the language called common English, which includes 
the most frequently used terms and notions, and 
that increases for colloquialisms and the spe- 
science and for foreign words some- 
times used English. For Shubba Rao 
Indian Words English, Oxford: Clarendon, 
1954, discovered words not included among the 
1037 Indian words noted the Oxford English 
Dictionary being borrowed prior 1900 from 
the languages India—an under-enumeration 
2.63 per cent. Since none these words attained 
even what could called rare usage England 
proper, the percentage not all representative 
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Earliest Natural 
Sociological Meaning 


Earliest Sociological Meaning 
More Commonly Found 


Present-Day Sociology 


Earliest 
Dated Use 

Word the Term 
Personality 
Culture 1420 
Structure 
Institution 
Society 1531 
Function 1533 
Role 1606 
Norm 1635 
Status 1671 


sociologists were asked call quickly mind ten terms that they associate with 
present-day sociology. Each the words this table was suggested six more persons. 


c1380: 


1483: 


1637: 


1531: 


1533: 


1606: 


1635: 


1791: 


the quality, character, 
fact being person 
distinct from thing; that 
quality principle which 
makes being personal. 


worship; reverential hom- 
age. 

social “The struc- 
ture religion.” 


The action 
foundation; ordination. 


association with one’s fel- 
low men, especially 
friendly intimate man- 
ner; companionship fel- 
lowship. 


the kind action proper 
particular class, especially 
the holder any office; 
hence the office itself, 
employment, trade, calling, 
profession. 


the part character which 
one has play, undertake, 
assume (chiefly figura- 
tively with reference the 
part played person 
society life). 

(norme) model, stand- 
ard, pattern: “These con- 
ditions which serve for 
norme and pattern... 
forme their lives and ac- 
tions by.” (The latin word 
norma, appeared Eng- 
lish 1676 term indi- 
cating law standard.) 


the legal standing posi- 
tion person deter- 
mined his membership 
some class persons 
legally certain 
rights subject certain 
limitations. 


1795: 


1871: 


1660: 


1551: 


1553: 


1862: 


that quality assemblage 
qualities which makes 
person what is, dis- 
tinct from other persons; 
distinctive personal in- 
dividual character. 


the civilization people 
(Tylor cited). 

“the whole structure his 
(1803: “the struc- 
ture 


established law, custom, 
usage, practice other ele- 
ment the social life 
people. 

the state condition 
living association, com- 
pany, intercourse with 
mode life adopted 
body individuals for the 
purpose harmonious co- 
existence for internal 
benefit, defense, etc. 


Spencer cited 


(see earliest natural mean- 
ing) 


(see earliest natural mean- 
ing) 


position standing so- 


ciety. 
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Earliest Sociological Meaning 


Earliest 
Dated Use Earliest Natural 
Word the Term Sociological Meaning 


More Commonly Found 


Present-Day Sociology 


Group 1686 1748: assemblage persons 1809-10: number persons re- 
standing near together garded forming unity 
unity (in early use often mutual common rela- 
notion confused aggre- tion, classed together 
gation). because certain degree 

similarity. 

Interaction 1832 1832: reciprocal action; action (see earliest natural mean- 
influence persons ing) 
each other. 


common sociological meaning society oc- 
curred 1553 when the term was first used 
English indicate mode life stressing 
general human association. The original so- 
ciological designations society were 
course not devised professional social sci- 
entists. Indeed, almost all the established 
technical vocabulary sociology has been 
taken over from the common stock words 
ordinary languages, and there hardly 
widely-received sociological term that was 
not long ago assigned non-professional and 
yet clearly sociological meaning. Most 
these natural sociological meanings for terms 
that ultimately were pre-empted profes- 
sional sociology were introduced into the 
English language long before the word so- 
ciology became English term 1843. 
Table displays few these natural mean- 
ings associated with some the words that 
found currency sociology. 


the general under-enumeration the dictionary, 
which, believe, far below one per cent for the 
thirteen centuries prior 1900 England proper. 
examining manuscripts well printed records, 
Rao discovered more than 200 usages appearing 
before the dates earliest usage English in- 
dicated the dictionary. Again, most these 
usages have meanings rarely used England. 
They indicate, however, that the spans usage 
the dictionary can many instances actually 
shorter than usage spans that may ultimately 
discovered. The dates earliest usages discussed 
this study, accordingly, must thought show- 
ing usages occurring least early the years 
recorded. most instances they are the earliest 
dates that will ever found. The materials this 
study may regarded the standard surviving and 
record 1930. general record com- 
parable size and scope has been prepared since that 
time. The Oxford English Dictionary the greatest 
historical compilation named collective represen- 
tations ever brought together into one reference 


selection 600 terms drawn from the 
Dictionary Sociology® found only 
seventeen for which sociological definitions 
are not given The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. these seventeen only folkways, 
mores, normlessness, plurel, 
tion are not listed all English words.® 
additional terms, including such 
words exogamy, societal, socius, and tele- 
sis, are listed The Oxford English Diction- 
ary contributions professional social 
scientists. The remaining 547 terms were 
used long ago express ideas identical with 
corresponding closely present-day so- 
ciological concepts. The dates earliest re- 
covered usages number these concepts 
are noted Table The 583 sociological 
ideas recorded The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary yield average date 1590 for 
earliest recorded usages. large number 
the leading topics and notions sociology 
—like life and death and fevers and chills 
medicine, heat and mass and particles 
physics—were delineated ancient times, 


Pratt Fairchild, editor, Dictionary 
Sociology, New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. 
This dictionary arranged include not only the 
leading terms sociology, but also many that are 
important anthropology, economics, psychology, 
psychoanalysis, political science, statistics, history, 
housing, and social work; therefore random 
sample could not drawn from the dictionary 
secure list distinctive sociological terms. used 
own judgment selecting 600 words that 
seemed have wide sociological usage; see Table 
for examples. Fairchild was assisted 
authorities the compilation this dictionary. 

Folkways, mores, and socialization are found 
several dictionaries use today. search 
have not run across either normlessness plurel 
any English-language dictionary. 
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THE LANGUAGE IDENTICAL 

UsE PROFESSIONAL SOCIOLOCY 


Action (social), 1393 Leisure, 


Adolescence, 1430 Love, c825 
Aggression, 1704 Majority, 1691 
Agnation, 1611 Man, c825 
Anomie Mob, 1688 


Nation, a1300 
Occupation, a1340 
People, a1275 


Association, 1535 
Behavior, 1490 
City, c1380 


Class 1772 Person, a1225 
Community, Play, c1200 
Conformity, 1494 Power, 1297 
Consanguinity, Rural, 1590 


Social, 1729 

Suburbs, c1380 
Symbol, 1590 

Town, 1154 

Tribe, 1596 

Urban, 1619 

Value, c1380 

Village, c1386 
Welfare (social) 1303 
Youth, a897 


Control (social), 1786 
Cooperation, 1611 
Crowd, 1567 

Custom, c1200 

Elite (Elite), 1823 
Fact (social), 1545 
Family, 1545 
Information, c1450 
Kin, c825 

Law, c1000 


however much more effectively defined they 
may today. 

Ideas that have been put professional 
use constitute small selection from the 
total store concepts man society 
found any great historical vocabulary. 
Approximately 400,000 English formulations 
the social world are presented meanings 
parts speech various kinds The 
Oxford English The substan- 
tives among these parts speech are spe- 
cial interest. Substantives are names. Over 
200,000 English responses social phe- 
nomena are articulated through substantives. 
effect over English collective 
representations society have been recog- 
nized and named. From sample these 
named representations, some the features 
natural sociology expressed through the 
English language are depicted below. 


THE SAMPLE 


selection was made 2,081 ideas about 
persons, groups, and social constructs 
whatever sort, constituting all the socio- 
logical ideas indicated all substantives 
appearing 155 pages drawn random 


The estimates this paragraph numbers 
ideas are based upon sample approximately 
one per cent the meanings the dictionary. 
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from The Oxford English Dictionary. ad- 
dition the outright designation persons, 
groups, social organizations, and other social 
formations, and supernatural beings that 
act like persons, the sample includes refer- 
ences demeanors, behaviors, actions, activ- 
ities, and accomplishments persons and 
groups, and personal and social character- 
istics, characterizations, conditions, situa- 
tions, and circumstances, well proc- 
esses, actions, and instruments action 
directed towards persons and groups. The 
sample excludes all notions not indicated 
substantives and all ideas about the physical 
and biological world, excepting ideas about 
human bodies that contribute the char- 
acterization persons. Descriptions tools 
and instruments for use physical and bio- 
logical things were excluded, unless, 
the case daggers and stethoscopes, they 
are ordinarily intended used actions 


persons. Many evaluations and judgments 


were included the sample, most them 
unfavorable modes response persons. 
Ideas about places and time that are instru- 
mental human action and characterization 
were included. The sample made largely 
common sense notions about humans, 
human experience, and human achievements. 
Common sense judgments were employed 


The reader must take trust that the materials 
investigated this inquiry consist meanings 
secured without alteration from the editors the 
dictionary, who turn obtained these meanings 
without alteration from the writers various 
works, who turn had many persons mind whom 
they treated being capable understanding with- 
out distortion the senses intended their words. 
use phrase that Harold Garfinkel has found 
crucial his studies the dependence science 
common sense thinking, “the interpretive 
that has gone into the development the simplest 
meaning any language tremendous. This in- 
terpretive work does not stop with persons whose 
are the dictionary, nor does stop 
with the editors. All have contributed the 
nature and selection the data for this study 
taking for granted (as matter common sense) 
that the understandings interpreted the editors 
and are indeed shared meanings expressed through 
the English language, even when know that 
demonstration any precise synonymy mean- 
ing has been accomplished: not share ideas; 
assume that share signs the effect that 
share ideas. See Harold Garfinkel, “The Rational 
Properties Scientific and Common Sense Ac- 
tivities,” read the second Air Force Interdisci- 
plinary Behavioral Science Conference, University 
New Mexico, 1958, also Edward Rose, “Uni- 
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selecting the sample distinguish human 
events from physical and biological events 
that presumably can take place without 
human intervention interpretation. The 
sample includes approximately one per cent 
all sociological understandings, just 
described, that are found the dic- 
tionary. And constitutes just over one- 
third the 6,201 meanings indicated all 
parts speech found the 155 pages. 

The sample itself not random, even 
though based the reading ran- 
domly selected pages. know way 
obtain random samples from dictionary 
that does not involve complete enumeration 
all the materials the dictionary. Be- 
cause meanings are not given equal space 
most dictionaries, spot sampling any 
similar mechanical procedure does not give 
equal chances all materials for inclusion 
the sample. The sampling undertaken here 
comparable trench sampling archae- 
ology, which similarly not random, al- 
though trenches may randomly located 
site. 

The present sample was collected three 
parts and their historical profiles were com- 
pared. Since they exhibit identical peaks and 
troughs, seems reasonable assume ran- 
domness the sample for purposes 
analysis. 

Every meaning The Oxford English 
Dictionary accompanied one more 
dated citations indicating how and when 
has been used. The earliest and latest re- 
covered dates usage are thus provided for 
every named idea the English language 
from 600 A.D. 1930. Because dates before 
1300 are generally approximate and the 
records for the early centuries and for the 
present century are sparse unassembled, 
the historical period limited the 600 
year span from 1300 through 1899. This 
limitation reduced the sample 1,967 ideas 
about persons and society. 

Here are illustrations some the 
named ideas encountered the whole period 
from 600 A.D. the present: 

There are 559 designations persons. 
Earliest and latest recovered dates usage 


formities Culture: Ideas with Histories,” prepared 
for the same conference. Both these papers are 
scheduled appear soon volume edited 
Norman Washburne. 


include, for example: trueman good fol- 
lower), creancer creditor), 
1382-1708; abecedary beginning scholar), 
1607-1623; howdy midwife), 

The conduct, manners, actions, and at- 
tainments persons—especially persons oc- 
cupying social offices—are often part 
otherwise confounded with the actions, ac- 
tivities, and achievements groups, organ- 
izations, and other social bodies; they are 
not separated general category ac- 
tions, activities, and accomplishments set 
for this study. For the whole period studied, 
694 named ideas fall into this category. For 
example: lyke-wake (watch kept night 
over dead abearing 
(behavior, conduct), 1494-1708; chirm (the 
mingled din noise many voices, the 
school children, and on), 
1622; company-keeping (association with 
companions, viewed usually evil), 
1626; reacher (an exaggerated statement), 
(evil speaking, 
slander), lanterloo game 
cards), simagre (an affected air 
look), 1678-1700; writation (poor in- 
sipid writing), 1778-1787; scraping (scrap- 
ing the feet show disapproval speaker 
sermon), gospel doctrine 
preached with fervor means political 
social salvation), 

Only 114 ideas types groups, or- 
ganizations, and other collectivities were 
discovered. For example: company (an as- 
semblage, party band), gen- 
eration (the offspring the same parents 
parent, regarded single degree step 
the descent person family from 
ancestor), generation (the 
whole body persons born about the same 
time), a1340-1874; body 
soldiers), menkind (the male 
sex, men-folk), 1387-1898; company 
medieval trade guild), 1389-1868; Alma 
Mater name applied university its 
students), 1398-1866; the wild Irish (un- 
couth 1399-1857; company 
(guests collectively), 1579-1883; town (the 
civic community body citizens dis- 
1913; townsfolk (people who live town), 

Designations social times and places, 
distinct from physical events and locations 
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which presumably not require human in- 
volvement for their occurrence, make 
another small but clearly recognizable set 
sociological ideas. These include only 147 
cases, including the following examples: 
town hamlet with little local or- 
ganization), rest (residence, 
abode), town (the farmstead 
1888; town (an inhabited place larger and 
more regularly built than village, and hav- 
ing more complete and independent local 
government), eve (the evening 
and hence the day before saint’s day 
other church festival), olym- 
piad period four years reckoned from 
one celebration the Olympic games the 
next, which the ancient Greeks computed 
time), 1398-1882; ish (the conclusion 
period time, such the expiry legal 
term lease), commandery 
landed estate manor, group man- 
ors, belonging order knights, and 
placed under the charge member the 
order), 

The remainder the collection consists 
largely still other references human 
circumstances and the characteristics 
persons and collectivities. Included here 
are ideas social rights, such the follow- 
ing: soc right local jurisdiction) 
1874; franchise privilege exceptional 
right granted sovereign power any 
small number offices other social situa- 
tions are characterized and named: calibre 
(the degree social standing importance, 
pastorate (the office pastor), 
1901. Instruments social actions actions 
persons are also named: gospel tree 
tree used the marking boundaries), 
(an instrument tor- 
ture), Ideas about personal 
characteristics are frequently encountered, 
for example: 
laziness), 1398-1891; sobermindedness (so- 
briety mind), rumgumption 
(common sense), 
(brightness wit, manner, and on), 

The distributions time several 
these diverse kinds sociological ideas 
drawn from the sampled pages are shown 
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Table Distributions this type were 
analyzed the search for stable relation- 
ships between sorts ideas occurring 
spite drastic changes their historical 


appearances. 


CHANGES AND STABILITIES 


Changes the accumulation semantic 
resources the English language are related, 
course, the growth and spread 
English-speaking populations and the 
changing textures their experiences and 
interests. Many circumstances have affected 
the addition and loss meanings the 
language: the cultivations the arts and 
sciences; the general advancement of: learn- 
ing; the borrowing names and named 
ideas from other languages; the patronage 
censorship drama and the other arts; 
changing styles speech and writing and 
changing prosperities printing and publi- 
cation; the creation glossaries, diction- 
aries, and encyclopaedias; reactions the 
fortunes class, church, sect, nation, and 
war; accommodations secularization, ur- 
banization, and industrialization; and ex- 
periences associated with trade, travel, and 
colonialism. 

strong correlation seems hold between 
the appearance prominent persons in- 
volved the changing events English his- 
tory and the introductions new named 
ideas marking these events. Tallies dis- 
tinguished men and named ideas yield 
similar historical profiles defining periods 
outstanding achievement. For named ideas, 
the most remarkable periods are the ages 
Chaucer the close the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Shakespeare ending the sixteenth 
and extending into the seventeenth Century, 
perhaps Milton the middle the seven- 
teenth century, and certainly most the 
nineteenth century. The eighteenth century, 
with Dr. Johnson and his dictionary, 
made out the record Table 
notably uncreative the fitting English 
names The record for the whole 


not wish stress this observation about 
the eighteenth century: the number sources from 
that century examined the dictionary editors 
smaller than the number found the seventeenth 
century. have not discovered whether history 
the sampling practices the editors have biased 
these records. 
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All Sociological Notions Notions Sorts Persons Notions Sorts Action 

~ 

Totals 
through 
1401 882 558 324 558 381 226 143 143 458 300 192 
Totals 
through 
Through 


Losses 


108 


Increase 


Natural 
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3.—Continued 


are all encountered notions sorts persons and 
well all other sociological ideas associated with substantives. 
Included are all encountered designations sorts persons and dieties acting like persons; excluded 


are all notions personal characteristics. 
Included are all named behaviors, demeanors, actions, activities, and accomplishments persons and 


groups. 


expressed through multiple citations. 


actions and accomplishments 


period time indicated earliest citation; included are single well notions 


Proposals notions lasting over period time, indicated two more citations. 


Acceptances lasting into the nineteenth century. 


the latest recorded citation, this citation occurs before 1800. Latest recorded cita- 
tions found after 1800 are also included the table parentheses. 


span English history marked abrupt 
and profound changes the discovery 
names for ideas. 

Ideas concerning persons and society are 
shown Table share this characteristic 
extreme historical alteration. These socio- 
logical ideas are classified under several 
headings indicating how they have appeared 
and disappeared the historical records. 
Proposals (b) ideas are all listed Table 
according dates earliest recovered us- 
ages; every sociological notion that was 
drawn into the sample included the 
list. For many ideas only one dated use 
cited the dictionary. Since was the pol- 
icy the editors record two more 
dated uses when they could found, mean- 
ings cited more than once are critically dif- 
ferent from those indicated only one 
citation. The more permanent meanings are 
called acceptances (c) using two more 


citations the minimum definition ac- 
ceptance. Some meanings proposed earlier 
centuries have been retained modern us- 
age. Classified survivals (d) are all such 
ideas that persisted into the nineteenth cen- 
Terminating dates usage occurring 
prior 1800 are treated indicators 
losses (e) ideas from the records his- 
tory. Finally, the matural increase (f) 
ideas can measured noting for succes- 
sive periods the excess acceptances over 
losses. All these types occurrences are 
included Table for several sorts so- 


The dictionary, which was begun the latter 
part the nineteenth century, contains all cases 
the latest date use every meaning recovered 
the editors. Many meanings still use thus are con- 
nected with dates latest discovered usage drawn 
from the middle the nineteenth century. have 
interpreted all terminal dates the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries indicators ‘hat the meanings 
they delimit are still possibly part the language. 
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ciological notions. The natural increase 
the different sorts ideas about persons and 
society emphasizes even more than the rec- 
ord proposals how distinctively creative 
were the early poetic ages adding socio- 
logical representations the language. 

The great fluctuations the attainment 
new named ideas English history form 
sharp contrast with any stabilities and regu- 
larities the temporal arrays these ideas. 
Persistent stabilities could point con- 
tinuing order awareness penetrating the 
whole English language and making for, 
least expressing, controlled growth 
that language. the rudiments such 
stable scheme awareness can discovered 
such distributions social notions those 
described Table natural sociology 
would thereby delineated. Fortunately, 
the test certain stabilities frequencies 
contributing the record Table can 
readily undertaken series Chi- 
square and variance analyses. 

The following hypothesis was tested: suc- 
cessive periods from 1300 1899 not 
differ proportions sociological ideas ap- 
pearing among all encountered ideas. The 
Chi-square analysis for this test utilized in- 
formation summarized columns (a) and 
(b) Table this was important 
test, materials successive decades, starting 
with the earliest, were systematically com- 
bined, when necessary, order attain for 
each cell expected value greater than 35. 
This allowed the testing cells 
Comparisons were thus made 
successive periods: nineteen separate 
decades falling largely the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries, ten twenty-year 
periods found mainly the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, four thirty-year periods, 
one forty-year period, and one fifty-year 
period from 1300 1349. Since the decades 
and twenty-year periods filled the last four 


2x35 table—rather than 1x35 table—is 
appropriate since counts two categories ideas 
were collected: (1) sociological notions indicated 
substantitives and (2) all other notions encountered 
the successive time periods. The null hypothesis 
being derived from marginal values this table, 
the appropriate degrees freedom are 34. 
other Chi-square analyses, decades were also sys- 
tematically combined—starting ali cases with the 
earliest periods—in order obtain expected values 
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centuries, the results this Chi-square test 
were determined principally proportions 
characterizing these centuries. ten per cent 
significance level for this and for all other 
Chi-square tests was established before the 
analysis was attempted. 

Among the 5,802 ideas appearing between 
1300 and 1899, 1,967 33.9 per cent are 
sociological notions indicated substan- 
tives. This percentage set the null hypothe- 
sis. the test this hypothesis Chi- 
square 34.34 was obtained, considerably 
lower than Chi-square the ten per cent 
significance level for degrees freedom. 
The results not support rejection the 
null hypothesis. spite the erratic ap- 
pearance named ideas, the proportions 
these ideas that are sociological notions sig- 
nified substantives likely have remained 
quite steady for 600 years. This good 
sign stable sociology natural the 
English language. 

For particular sorts sociological notions 
proposed successive periods during the 
600 inspected years, similar percentage sta- 
bilities were indicated similar Chi-square 
tests. (See Table for information the 
length periods compared these tests.) 
The results, given Table include in- 
stance obtained Chi-square exceeding 
Chi-square the ten per cent significance 
level, and thus instance where null hy- 
pothesis could safely rejected. quite 
likely that from 1300 1899 the 
(about 27.5 per cent) all sociological 
ideas that designate sorts persons re- 
mained fairly constant, and that other con- 
stant proportions held for designations 
sorts actions and accomplishments, col- 
lectivities, and social times and places. 
Table shows, whether the proportions were 
advantage the great amount information 
persons and actions, conjointly 
table, the largest table that would 
allow expected values excess ten for 
every cell, reasons can fairly drawn 
from these analyses for questioning the likely 
stabilities these proportions maintained 
over 600 years. Not only has there been 
general sociology for centuries stable 
portion English awareness, but the pro- 
portions its principal parts have remained 
about the same. 
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Tests RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NOTIONS EXPRESSED THROUGH THE 
LANGUAGE, 


Proportions 
Compared 
Number 
Sorts Number Successive 
Sociological Particular Average Periods 
Notions Out Designations Proportion Compared 
Total All Encountered 
(undifferentiated Ideas 1967 34.34 
Designations 541 27.50 >.10 
persons 
Designations All 661 34.53 >.10 
Actions 
Sociological 
Designations 
Collectivities Ideas 102 5.19 11.63 >.10 
Designations 
Social Times and 127 6.46 14.56 >.10 
Places 
All Other 
Sociological Ideas 536 27.25 
The Above 
1967 
Indicated substantives. 
RATES ACCEPTANCE AND SURVIVAL all three the surviving records earlier 


centuries disclose much higher proportions 
acceptances ideas proposed those times 
than the records the later centuries. 
And, conversely, the records later periods 


Still other constant relationships can 
found the historical distributions 
named ideas. Table arranged allow 


for comparisons between three sorts socio- 
logical ideas—notions sorts persons, exhibit greater proportions survivals 


actions and accomplishments, and other accepted ideas than the earlier records for 
sociological topics. The table shows that for three sorts sociological understandings. 


TIONSHIPS BETWEEN Sorts 


Number Periods Various Lengths 
Categories Number (years) 
Involved 
Chi-square Periods 
Designations Social Times 
The Above Four and 


with the earliest decades, successive decades were systematically combined order 
obtain expected values each cell exceeding the comparison testing “all sociological notions” and 


exceeding ten all other comparisons. 
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PERCENTAGES THESE ACCEPTED SURVIVING INTO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Percentages Percentages 
Accepted Acceptances Surviving Survivals 
Proposals Acceptances 
All Other All Other 
Notions Notionsof Sociological Notionsof Sociological 
Persons Actions Notions Persons Actions 
Period Coded X Ys Ys Ys Vo 
91.67 81.25 80.39 54.55 53.85 60.98 
76.47 77.78 77.42 61.54 60.71 37.50 
1480-1559 66.27 74.55 52.94 36.59 55.77 
1560-1639 59.47 67.83 62.60 55.55 47.44 75.00 
1640-1719 5 49.71 $5.28 49.23 77.50 79.51 73.44 
1720-1799 50.79 50.62 87.10 96.87 92.68 
Average Persons Actions Other 
Acceptances 
Regressions 
Correlations 
Survivals 
Regressions 
Correlations 
Sources Sum Mean 
Analyses Variation Squares Square 
Acceptances Total: 2999.58 
between Sorts No- Within sorts: 2984.58 
tions 
Analysis Error Reduction due regres- 
Variance with Re- sion: 2717 .86 2717 .86 
gression Error for regression ad- 
justments: 266.72 19.05 
III. Analysis Errors Differences among individ- 
Estimate from Aver- ual regressions: 18.73 9.37 Fos 
age Regression Deviations 
ual regressions: 247.99 20.67 
Survivals Total: 5270.93 
Analysis Variance Between sorts: 36.85 18.42 Fos 
between Sorts No- Within sorts: 5234.08 
tions 
Analysis Error Reduction due regres- 
Variance with Re- sion: 2903 .39 17.44 
gression Error for regression ad- 
justments: 2330.69 166.48 
Analysis Errors Differences among individ- 
Estimate from Aver- ual regressions: 47.49 23.74 Fos 
age Regression Deviations 


ual regressions: 190.27 
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CONCLUSIONS 


significant differences between the several sorts sociological notions are indicated for 


either acceptances survivals. 


For both acceptances and survivals the reduction the sum squares due regression 


highly significant. 


regressions. 


Rates acceptance—of repeated citations 
proposals—and rates survival—of the 
persistence acceptances into the nineteenth 
century—can computed for the three sorts 
ideas. 

Through the analysis variance and error 
variance through time, then possible 
test whether rates acceptance and sur- 
vival notions about sorts persons re- 
semble such rates for notions about sorts 
actions and accomplishments and about 
other sociological subjects. The summary 
presented Table indicates how well the 
rates acceptance the three sorts 
sociological notions fit together they de- 
cline successive periods time, and how 
well three corresponding rates survival 
fit together they increase time. 
close correspondence can found between 
the three sorts ideas either these 
comparisons changing rates, then further 
stable relationship will have been discovered. 

Rates acceptance and survival the 
several sorts sociclogical notions are re- 
corded Table for six successive eighty- 
year periods between 1320 and 1799. The 
investigated span time ends 1799 be- 
cause only survivals ideas extending into 
the nineteenth century are dealt with this 
study, forcing termination 1799 the 
survival rate. The acceptance rate, accord- 
ingly, was computed for the same period 
time set this survival limit. Even with 
eighty-year periods two the percentages 
survivals persons from 1480 
1559, and other notions from 
1400 1479) represent counts only nine 
ideas. the other hand, three-fourths the 
percentages the eighty-year periods repre- 
sent counts ideas more. Intervals 
years appear the smallest that can 
compared safely. 

For the three sorts sociological notions, 
Table discloses drastic decreases the 


significant differences appear among the individual regressions for either acceptances 
survivals, both cases average regressions are the best available estimates population 


rates acceptance and equally drastic in- 
creases rates survival the successive 
historical periods. Individual regressions 
through time were computed for these two 
sets changing rates. will noted 
Table how closely the individual regres- 
sions fit each set. addition unex- 
plained deviations actual rates accept- 
ance survival from computed individual 
regressions, three kinds variance can 
identified both sets comparisons the 
several sorts notions: (1) the general 
variance between sorts notions (see Test 
Table 6); (2) variance associated with 
regression time (see Test II); and (3) 
differences among individual regressions for 
particular sorts notions (see Test III). 
both sets comparisons only one source 
variance proved significant beyond 
the one per cent confidence level: regression 
time, showing general negative regres- 
sion rates acceptance and general posi- 
tive regression rates survival. The 
analysis error variance Test dis- 
plays the great amount variance associ- 
ated with general regression both com- 
parisons. Test III strongly suggests that the 
individual regressions rates acceptance 
for the different sorts ideas correspond 
closely that they could easily describe char- 
acteristics random samples drawn from 
identical populations. The same close cor- 
respondence holds between the individual re- 
gressions rates survival. Therefore, the 
best available estimates population char- 
acteristics either acceptance rates sur- 
vival rates are average regressions. The 
average regression time the rate ac- 
ceptance 91.92 7.20X, where repre- 
sents coded eighty-year period. The corre- 
sponding rate survival 38.79 7.32X. 
Given these two statements average re- 
gression, the individual regressions for either 
acceptances survivals can ignored. 
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The tests Table demonstrate note- 
worthy correspondences between sorts so- 
ciological notions their rates acceptance 
and survival English history. Here 
again evidence pervasive regularity 
the English erder sociological aware- 
ness arising out patterns and fortunes 
the use conventional meanings words. 


SUMMARY 


Taking into consideration all parts 
speech, likely that most the meanings 
intended all ordinary vocabularies have 
with persons and collectivities and with 
their actions, accomplishments, character- 
istics, and humanly deline- 
ated circumstances. These are the kinds 
sociological understandings that are manifest 
people themselves involved society. 
Whether not collection such under- 
standings can regarded natural so- 
ciology the directing question this 
study. 

Any collection ideas, including popu- 
larized professional concepts, can called 
natural free deliberate professional 
control. speak collection notions 
about persons and society natural so- 
ciology requires the discovery some form 
shape suggesting orderly sociological 
outlook. Just such scheme sociological 
awareness appears the present search 
through English semantic materials for his- 
torically stable relationships and features 
pertaining whole categories named 
ideas. 

The English semantic record shows 
marked differences between historical periods 
the development new named ideas. 
Ideas about persons and society not differ 
from the general semantic record displays 
abrupt changes their appearances and 
disappearances And there have 
also been impressive changes the accept- 
ance proposed sociological ideas and 
the survival these acceptances. Notwith- 
standing such changes, certain stabilities are 
apparent: 

The proportion the whole sampled 
record English semantic innovations given 
over sociological representations indicated 
substantives remained virtually constant 
throughout the 600 years studied. Substan- 
tive collective representations man and 


society have for centuries made about 
one-third the great store articulated 
understandings contributed the English 
language. Although the record historical 
occurrences ideas that might classified 
non-sociological was not separated for 
direct examination, this study does not sug- 
gest such ideas have followed any pattern 
except that steadily maintained portion 
the English semantic record. any such 
process cultural lag pertains English 
history, apparently has not affected the 
constant proportions English usage de- 
voted sociological representations through- 
out six centuries discourse. 

The conspicuous parts this array 
natural concepts also have been proposed 
virtually constant proportions. Since before 
Chaucer’s time about one-fourth the sub- 
stantive collective representations proposed 
for dealing with man and society with regu- 
larity have designated sorts persons. 
About one-third these representations with 
equal regularity have designated sorts 
actions and accomplishments. And sorts 
collectivities and social times and places 
have each been represented smaller, but 
nonetheless stable, proportions throughout 
the six centuries. The proportional regularity 
the historical development these con- 
spicuous parts taken here evidence 
durability ordered scheme sociologi- 
cal comprehension. Quite likely this scheme 
itself but part more pervasive se- 
mantic order the English language. 

Different sorts sociological notions 
are much alike their records changes 
rates acceptance and survival that 
still other general stable relationships must 
examined the best available sources 
interpretation what has happened pro- 
posed ideas about persons and society during 
English history. These general relationships 
describing changes the acceptance and 
survival ideas, not only supply further 
scheme, but may reflect more comprehen- 
sive figure set semantic relationships 
giving structure English. 

every attempted test probable stabili- 
ties were encountered. These are durable 
traces some coordinate system response 
society, integrated, one would expect, into 
wider semantic order the whole English 
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language. seems proper speak 
natural sociology. 


DISCUSSION 


Without success the attempt was made 
fit the 600 prototypes professional socio- 
logical understandings the historical ar- 
rays Table The 600 ideas linked 
professional terms are the an- 
cient that the goodness-of-fit tests show 
indication correspondence with the his- 
torical profiles the natural sociology 
treated here. Since would difficult 
distinguish good number the prototypes 
from modern professional concepts, the im- 
pression gained that the semantic 
instruments the present-day profession 
sociology are old fashioned. This may 
fortunate situation: medieval ideas, when 
used the assessment modern situations, 
may carry with them the overtones ex- 
pected contrast that lead penetrating in- 
sights. Moreover, many the basic terms 
and elementary ideas any discipline must 
old, the discipline has concentrated 
problems and subject-matter marked 
some degree permanence. Possibly all 
professions become committed time 
orders ideas that are older than the natural 
semantic developments with which they have 
become historically involved: the sciences, 
for instance, because they are committed 
subject-matter, may not replace ideas 
rapidly does slang. 

Fair success was achieved with some pre- 
dictions. The average regression for the rate 
acceptance all sociological notions was 
based information recorded between 1320 
and 1799. extension this regression 
into the nineteenth century was able 
compare predicted percentage accept- 
ances between 1800 and 1879 with per- 
centage based actual counts for that 
period recorded columns (b) and (c) 
Table Projection the regression, 
91.92 7.20X, with coded for the 
seventh eighty-year period, yielded predic- 
tion 41.52 per cent the expected pro- 
portion acceptances; the actual percent- 
age was 40.20 per cent. The fact that the 
predicted count exceeds the actual count 
201 less than seven acceptances indicates 
startlingly good fit, considering that the 
data are historical. 

similar projection for the period from 
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1240 1319 yielded somewhat less good 
results: the predicted percentage for ac- 
ceptances 91.52, the actual count percent- 
age, 85.91. The actual count just three 
short the predicted count. For the same 
period predicted percentage 38.79 for 
survivals bit more than four per cent 
below the actual count percentage 42.85. 
Again, the predicted count only two less 
than the actual count recorded sur- 
vivals ideas from the thirteenth into the 
nineteenth century. 

may the case, course, that the 
results secured this study pertain only 
limited and specific period, place, language, 
history, people, records, editorial practices, 
and sampling techniques. But these results, 
believe, can used research through 
their extension unexamined semantic sys- 
tems. Thus, considering questions about 
populations notions yet unsampled 
suggest two propositions: 

The classifications general topic 
notions that can identified the mean- 
ings words any language will appear 
constant proportions throughout the whole 
history that language, regardless lin- 
guistic changes any sort changes the 
civilization with which the meanings are 
associated. Cultural and linguistic changes 
may affect the size total semantic sys- 
tem the freedom its expression, but 
will not affect permanently the proportions 
and arrangements its parts. Referring 
all parts speech—not merely substan- 
tives, this should rather ex- 
pect that the proportion notions constitut- 
ing natural sociology will always exceed 
two-thirds all ideas articulated the 
words any language. Probably the natural 
sociology any language, moreover, will 
given over largely the delineation and 
characterization sorts persons and their 
states, actions, and accomplishments. This 
say that all natural sociologies are person- 
centered, not group- society-centered— 
all semantic systems are engrossed the 
doings human beings more than any 
other subject. 

every semantic order found any 
language, the rate acceptance proposals 
new ideas vary inversely, and the 
rate survival all acceptances will vary 
directly, with the passage time any 
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point history. New ideas, although per- 
haps not easily proposed earlier periods, 
are more readily assimilated into body 
working notions earlier semantic 
operations than later phases; and recent 
ideas, once accepted, have better chance 
persistence than old ideas. 

These tentative and general arguments 
should replaced, course, with more in- 
sightful propositions, particularly those that 
can better clarify the relation between 
human awareness and language and between 
encountered experience and awareness ex- 
pressed through language, where awareness 
consists knowledge acquired great pop- 
ulations. The present analysis English 
materials suggests stable order notions 
maintained for centuries spite great 
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cultural and linguistic changes. Thus doubts 
are raised the influence language 
and experience the structure 
general human understanding. Until the his- 
torical developments meanings are better 
understood, would argue that the 
natural order awareness, developed 
through such stable organizations natural 
sociologies, remains, for great populations, 
independent linguistic immediate ex- 
periential influence. Collective representa- 
tions have their own reality and systems 
reality. 

This Durkheimian outlook, see it, 
straight-forward idealism—an impersonal, 
objective, naturalistic, and realistic idealism 
—that reasserts the importance the study 
collective representations social facts. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE PRIMARY GROUP 


BAUR 


University Kansas 


Interaction primary groups performs essential function the formation public 
opinion. Research small groups shows their significance for the generation and maintenance 
opinions. Panel studies elections show the importance personal influence opinion 
change. Opinion leadership the community can distinguished from opinion initiation 
primary relations. public, distinct from mass, there disjunction between personal 
interests and group expectations. Types adaptation these two determinants public 
are pro, con, ambivalent, undecided, and uninformed. The typical history public 
passes through stages characterized mass behavior, public controversy between organized 
factions, and institutionalized decision-making. each stage primary groups perform 
generative and relay functions within larger structures. The consequence continued in- 
teraction sharpening, and polarizing opinions. Persons who are ambivalent, 
undecided, and uninformed change the direction conformance primary group ex- 


pectations. Interests are redefined accord with expectations. 


NECESSARY process the formation 

public opinion communication 

primary relationships. This proposition 
the point departure for the present 
paper. Established theories public opinion 
have stressed interaction secondary re- 
lationships and through mass media. They 
delineate the operation interest groups, 
masses, publics, and similar large groups and 
collectivities the formation public opin- 
ion. During the 1950s several sociologists 
cited the omission small groups, formulated 


revision and expansion paper read 
the annual meeting the American Sociological 
Society, August, 1958. 


hypotheses their function mass com- 
munication, urged the development ap- 
propriate conceptual models, and called for 
research specifically designed test these 
propositions. 

This paper examines specific problems 
within this general field, reviews pertinent 
work others, formulates 
model, presents hypotheses and design 
for their proof. preliminary report 
study connection with current field re- 
search opinion formation problems 
flood control and water conservation. 
The hypotheses are being tested panel 
type, sample survey rural population 
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confronted with alternative proposals for 
controlling streamflow. 

Early 1958 the Army Corps Engi- 
neers announced plans for dam Clinton, 
Kansas, across the Wakarusa river, tribu- 
tary the Kansas river. Within few 
weeks group farmers had organized the 
Wakarusa Watershed Association with the 
objective establishing watershed district 
having legal authority construct series 
100 small dams. successful, this 
project raight obviate the need for the large 
dam proposal the Army Engineers. Since 
the watershed the Wakarusa river lay 
within three-county area adjacent the 
University Kansas were fortunately 
situated observe the public controversy 
over these alternative proposals for water 
conservation and flood control. 

drew area probability sample 
140 rural residents and interviewed them 
during the summers 1958 and 1959. The 
interview schedule designed identify 
those who change their opinions between 
successive interview waves, indicate 
their interests the issue, reveal the 
channels communication through which 
opinions this question have reached them, 
and compare and relate primary, sec- 
ondary, and mass influences. are also 
interviewing the leaders both factions 
the public and the petition carriers who 
were cast the role opinion leaders 
the watershed association. 

Although the conceptual model based 
data from our study movements for flood 
control and water conservation,’ pre- 
sented general form attempts 
incorporate the significant elements and vari- 
ables the public opinion process that 
can applied any community society 
confronted with issue which the popu- 
lace participates the legitimate, decision- 
making process. 

The principal divisions this paper 
treat the following matters: (1) the theory 
public opinion developed the Chicago 
group that provides the foundation for our 
projected research; (2) the discontinuity 
between public opinion theory and research 


Warriner with the collaboration 
Jackson Baur, Problems and Social 
Lawrence, Kansas: Department So- 
ciology and Anthropology, 1957, (processed). 
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techniques; (3) recent research social 
factors opinion change; (4) distinction 
between leaders and initiators; (5) current 
views the functions primary groups 
mass communication and public opinion; 
(6) personal interests and group expecta- 
tions determinants opinion; and (7) 
stages the development structure, in- 
teraction, and the life cycle 
public. 


MACROSOCIOLOGIC THEORY PUBLIC OPINION 


The function the public opinion process 
for the society the peaceful resolution 
conflicts between factions within changing 
secular society. According the theory ad- 
vanced Park? and developed his 
students, notably Herbert Blumer and Car- 
roll Clark,* public opinion the collective 
product interaction within public. 
the composite opinions the members 
public these are communicated leaders 
empowered render decision. 

Structurally, the public large group 
divided into factions issue. The mem- 
bers disagree over proposals for action that 
they believe will have differential effect 
their interests. The public thought 
having center and perimeter, with the 
participants differing the intensity 
their concern and interaction from the center 
the perimeter. Partisan interest groups 
form the nucleus the public and around 
them are uncommitted groups and persons 
concerned over the issue but not publicly 
aligned with one side the other. 

Certain cultural conditions are necessary 
for the emergence public. The members 
must possess common language, share 
some basic values, and accept established in- 
stitutionalized means for legitimate collective 
action. Publics are not fully developed all 


troduction the Science Sociology, Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1924, pp. 791-796, 
829-833. 

Behavior,” Alfred Lee, editor, 
Principles Sociology, New York: Barnes and 
Noble, 1946, pp. 189-193. 

*“The Concept the Public,” Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, (March, 1933), pp. 311- 
320; and “Social and Cultural Factors Public 
Opinion,” Norman Meier and Harold 
Saunders, editors, The Polls and Public Opinion, 
New York: Holt, 1949, pp. 115-123. 
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societies, however, but are characteristic 
the pluralistic associational and urban 
type, distinct from folk and urbanized, 
authoritarian societies. Among the salient, 
differentiating norms are tolerance dis- 
senting views; the civil liberties free be- 
lief, speech, press, assembly, and associa- 
tion; and such human rights habeas 
corpus, security person, papers, and ef- 
fects, protection again self-incrimination, and 
due process law. 

The public has typical history. pre- 
ceded “mass” which many separate 
individuals become concerned about social 
problem. They assimilate new ideas from 
mass media personal communication, but 
public does not emerge until some organ- 
ized group proposes solution the problem 
designed maximize the interests its 
members. The public not fully formed 


those who believe they will adversely 


affected mobilize and take issue with the 
initial proposal. The diverse groups 
within each faction are unified alliances, 
hoc committees, new integrating as- 
sociations. organizational problems within 
the interest groups attain solution, more at- 
tention given the uncommitted out- 
siders whose support needed achieve 
dominance the controversy, they are sub- 
jected persuasion means propaganda 
and personal influence. Public opinion takes 
form the process discussion and con- 
troversy. 

The last phase reached when legitimate 
institutions are invoked take decisive 
action. Institutionalized means decision- 
making include election, legislation, litiga- 
tion. authoritative decision made 
persons positions responsibility who 
assess the views that make public opinion 
along with other relevant information and 
announce decision action that intended 
close the 

This conception follows Blumer’s 
tion between public, crowd, and The 
crowd compact collectivity while mass 
and public are dispersed; the emergence and 


“Public Opinion and Public 
Opinion Polling,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1948), 545. 

Behavior,” Joseph Gittler, 
editor, Review Sociology, New York: Wiley, 
1957, 138. 


unity crowd depend direct, face-to- 
face communication. mass public, how- 
ever, typically united indirect com- 
munication through mass media between 
persons and small Compact groups 
larger size such rallies, are common 
masses and publics, but they are not es- 
sential feature. 

The crucial between the mass 
and the public the similarity opinion 
action mass and the clash con- 
tradictory opinions public. The mem- 
bers public are divided their op- 
posing views controversial question. 
The members mass agree among them- 
selves and although they may disagree with 
others, the criticism outsiders dis- 
counted because they are believed incapable 
understanding appreciating the beliefs 
and actions insiders. The conception 
the public internally divided into factions 
essential for the theory advanced this 
paper. For the stress ambivalence 
produced this division, hypothesized, 
that induces persons seek clarification 
through communication primary relation- 
ships. 


THE LAG BETWEEN RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 
AND SUBSTANTIVE THEORY 


The lag between the invention research 
techniques and the development public 
opinion theory was pointed out Clyde 
Hart when observed that “There was 
little evidence any marked growth 
our understanding the processes 
opinion and attitude formation from 
the early 1920s the late More 
recently Blumer remarked the 
limited degree which current literature 


should noted that Ralph Turner and 
Lewis Killian (Collective Behavior, Englewood 
Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957) have introduced 
new type group intermediate between crowd 
and mass, the “diffuse crowd,” characterized 
knots people united rumors (p. They 
apply the term mass ideal type construct 
number separate individuals each responding 
independently the same stimulus the same 
lacks interaction tying the entire group together.” 
(p. 167) prefer use the concept mass with 
empirical referent sub-type collectivity, 
and consider the possibility that interaction 
small groups essential feature masses. 

Meier and Saunders, cit., pp. 25-26. 
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public opinion adds general knowledge 

the same time the refinement sample 
survey methods immeasurably improved tech- 
niques for gathering and analyzing opinion 
data. The failure these technical advances 
stimulate theory has been consequence 
the static and nominalistic orientation 
implicit most our research methods. 
The usual cross-sectional design surveys 
inevitably produces static picture public 
opinion, while theory emphasizes its temporal 
development. 

The measurement opinion has proceeded 
the assumption that the populace 
mass which sheer number the significant 
variable, and has for the most part ignored 
the complexity the public collectivity 
containing organizations, groups, factions, 
and strata each possessing different amounts 
influence and power. Survey results al- 
most invariably present public opinion 
cross-section mass opinion, while public 
opinion theory implies that consists 
the pattern the diverse views and posi- 
tions the issue that come the individuals 
who have act response the public 
opinion.” 

The realist, contrast with the nominalist, 
approach was made clear Herbert Gold- 
hamer’s proposition that: 


There reason believe that, the 
individual becomes aware the range and 
intensity group preoccupation with the ob- 
ject, his orientation becomes less in- 
dividualized, less intimately bound 
individual perception and judgment the 
object. would seem that drawn 
imperceptibly view this object, anew, 
longer now individual percipient, but 
one who selects (unconsciously, perhaps) 
“appropriate” position imagined 
becomes defined more sharply, more 
rigidly, and less uniquely the transforma- 
tion thus occasioned. 


Recognition the possible coercive force 
the social fact shared opinion suggests 
that significant public opin- 


Gittler, of. cit., pp. 

“Public Opinion and Public Opinion 
Polling,” loc. cit. (Italics are Blumer’s.) 

Opinion and Personality,” American 
Journal Sociology, (January, 1950), pp. 
347, 


ion may found group participation and 
status. 


RESEARCH THE DYNAMICS OPINION 


Recent research opinion change high- 
lights the significance group influences, 
especially those personal character and 
suggests additions public opinion theory 
along the lines here proposed. Particularly 
illuminating the work two groups 
investigators: those identified with the group 
dynamics approach initiated Kurt Lewin, 
and those associated with Paul Lazarsfeld 
research opinion change means the 
panel The work Lewin and 
his students, notably Leon Festinger, demon- 
strates that face-to-face group influences are 
crucial for understanding how and why 
people change their opinions; their research 
findings have been brought together set 
formal Lazarsfeld and his 
colleagues have also concluded, from their 
first study presidential election, that 
the most important influences stimulating 

Both these groups investigators found 
that opinions are unstable unless they are 
supported the knowledge that others hold 
similar views. Festinger concluded that “sub- 
jective evaluations opinions abilities 
are stable when comparison available with 
others who are judged close one’s 
opinions The Elmira in- 
vestigators found that: 

... About one-fifth our sample did not know 

the politics any their three closest friends 


comprehensive review pertinent research 
well significant contribution knowledge 
the place personal influence mass behavior 
presented Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, 
Personal Influence, Glencoe, Free Press, 1955. 

Festinger, “Informal Social Communica- 
tion,” Psychological Review, (September, 1950), 
pp. 271-282. 

Paul Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, 
“Preface the Second Edition,” The People’s 
Choice, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948, reprinted Paul Lazarsfeld and Morris 
Rosenberg, editors, The Language Social Re- 
search, Glencoe, Free Press, 1955, 233. 

Festinger, Theory Social Com- 
parison Processes,” Human Relations, (May, 
1954), pp. 117-140, reprinted Paul Hare, 
Borgatta, and Bales, Groups, New 
York: Knopf, 1955, 168. 
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August. Such people have little political 
content their normal social interaction that 
what little they learn about politics 
largely independent their social surround- 
ings most the time. Therefore, they are 
more likely than their fellows “blown 
about” the political winds the times, 
way especially independent their social 
surroundings. 


The Lazarsfeld group also developed the 
concept “opinion leadership” explain 
the process which new opinions derived 
from mass media gain currency com- 
munity. The simplicity their original con- 
ception two-step flow communication 
from mass media opinion the 
rank and file was later questioned result 
tracing the currents personal influence. 
the Elmira study they found that the 
persons identified “leaders” turn re- 
ported that they seek advice more than 
But these investigators also recog- 
nized other opinion-making processes 
group: 

Opinion leadership, however, only one 
the mechanisms through which the attitudes 
group are formed. Another what has 
been called the “emergence” “crystalliza- 
tion” opinion. Social situations constantly 
demand actions opinions. And the members 
group meet these demands, even when 
there particularly articulate individual 
whom they can rely for advice. For, above 
and beyond opinion leadership are mutual 
interactions group members which reinforce 
the vague feelings each individual. these 
interactions take place, new distribution 
articulate opinions and attitudes crystal- 
lized.18 


These studies (among others) establish 
the importance interpersonal communica- 
tion the process opinion formation. But 
they leave unclear the precise nature this 
personal communication and the connections 
between small group and large group proc- 
esses public opinion formation. Personal 
influence not specifically defined dif- 
ferentiated from face-to-face interaction, in- 


McPhee, Voting: Study Opinion Forma- 
tion Presidential Campaign, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1954, 138. 

109. 

Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, op. cit., 
239. 


formal association, and primary group re- 
lations. The adequacy the concept 
two-step flow communication for relating 
mass media and public opinion was ques- 
tioned its originators. They also pointed 
the process emergence, but left 
undeveloped. One objective the present 
research analyze this process and 
distinguish from opinion leadership. 


OPINION LEADERS AND INITIATORS 


propose clarify the conceptual ap- 
paratus for analyzing the emergence public 
opinion confining the term 
leader” secondary relationships and 
using “opinion initiator” for primary in- 
teraction. 

Opinion leadership can inferred from 
the statements several interviewees who 
said that they withheld judgment the 
issue until they learned the stand taken 
prominent citizen. influential member 
the community, conscious the probable 
effect his remarks others, withheld 
public statement until had ample time 
consider the problem private. These find- 
ings suggest the appropriateness applying 
the term opinion leader individual 
having community-wide influence, whose 
sagacious reputation acknowledged 
persons having only secondary relationships 
indirect interaction with him. expect 
find that his influence similar that 
mass media that individuals are selec- 
tively attentive what they hear read. 
The information received given credence 
only the recipient assumes the communi- 
cator shares his interests. Furthermore, 
the information gives him new perspective 
will probably mulled over primary 
interaction before being accepted. 

Opinion leaders seem have wider social 
horizons than their followers. have evi- 
dence that they read and travel more than 


The concept opinion initiator adapta- 
tion the concept “initiation (or origination) 
action,” first defined Eliot Chapple (with 
Arensberg) “Measuring Human Relations,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, (1940), No. 
pp. 25-26, 52-68; applied William Whyte 
several publications, notably Street Corner Society, 
Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1943, pp. 
268; and refined Charles Warriner “Leader- 
ship the Small Group,” American Journal 
Sociology, (January, 1955), pp. 361-369. 
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their fellows and have more contacts outside 
the community. They appear resemble 
the cosmopolitan rather than the local type 

primary interaction the person who 
first expresses new opinion, however tenta- 
tively, opinion initiator. expect 
find that high proportion opinion leaders 
are also opinion initiators, especially because 
the leader’s frequent outside contacts are 
more likely acquaint him with new ideas. 
believe, however, that many who initiate 
opinions for others are not opinion leaders. 
posit that the initiator perceives the pos- 
sible impact public proposal his own 
interests and expresses his insight others 
similarly affected. Presumably has con- 
sidered its consequences and holds tenta- 
tive opinion, though still inchoate 
form, which can nevertheless shared with 
others whose relationships him are char- 
acterized intimacy and confi- 

person who responds the initiator 
“opinion reactor.” may confirm 
criticize the initial statement. 
evidence the election studies cited above, 
expect the conversation group 
members increase the homogeneity and 
stability their opinions. they see their 
interests similar, collective opinion 
should emerge from their discussion that 
more definite than their individual views. 
They will tend conform one the 
alternative positions being communicated 
them through mass media and secondary 
relationships. the extent that they achieve 
consensus, their shared emerging opinion 
takes validity, ex- 
pressed more confidently than heretofore. 
Each person may communicate his group- 
sanctioned opinion others with whom 
has primary relationships and like interests, 
or, with the greater confidence acquired from 
primary group support, fellow-members 
larger groups. 


feld and Frank Stanton, editors, Communications 
Research 1948-1949, New York: Harper, 1949, 
189. 

The process probably similar that involved 
the emergence new sub-culture described 
Albert Cohen Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955, pp. 59-61. 


CONTRIBUTIONS THE THEORY PRIMARY 
GROUPS THE PUBLIC OPINION PROCESS 


Several sociologists have recently discussed 
the influence primary groups the public 
opinion process and others have reported 
research that has important implications for 
this problem. 1954, Ford called 
attention the need for research com- 
munication and opinion formation primary 
groups the indivisible units masses and 
the same year, Ivan Steiner 
published the results research supporting 
the hypothesis that opinions conform 
those others with whom persons have 
primary relationships. Each respondent was 
asked compare his own opinion with one 
reflecting the imagined responses his ten 
closest friends; the prediction was confirmed 
that persons who perceive their opinions 
controversial issue different from 
those their friends show less variability 
than individuals who perceive their opinions 

Elihu Katz, two critiques research 
opinion leadership, stressed the signifi- 
cance interpersonal communication 
small, informal groups for understanding 
the dynamics opinion; the more recent 
statement concluded that personal influence 
typically takes place within the primary 
Earlier, Katz (with Lazarsfeld) had 
discussed the functions primary groups 
generators and maintainers opinions and 
their relay and reinforcement (or counter- 
action) function mass 
These discussions opinion leadership, per- 
sonal influence, informal relations, and small 
groups, however, not distinguish between 
primary groups per and related phe- 
nomena. 

adhere Cooley’s usage limiting 
the term primary group one “characterized 
intimate face-to-face association and co- 
sympathy and mutual identification for which 


Ford, “Primary Group Mass Communi- 
cation,” Sociology and Social Research, (January, 
1954), pp. 152-158. 

Steiner, “Primary Group Influences 
Public Opinion,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1954), pp. 260-267. 

Katz, “The Two-Step Flow Communica- 
tion: Up-To-Date Report Hypothesis,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, (Spring, 1957), 77. 

Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
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‘we’ the natural expression. However, 
always differentiated and usually 
competitive unity, admitting self-asser- 
tion. But these passions are socialized 
sympathy, and come, tend come, 
under the discipline common spirit. 
Not any kind face-to-face as- 
sociation primary, Faris convincingly 
demonstrated years ago, but only those which 
involve intimacy, sympathy, and mutual 
But the term personal in- 
fluence, used Lazarsfeld and his col- 
leagues, while stressing its face-to-face char- 
acter, encompasses interaction secondary 
well primary relationships. 

Henry Riecken has approached the 
problem somewhat differently stressing 
the reinforcement function primary groups 
elections; has also considered the 
circumstances under which opinions may 
change. identified two such circum- 
stances: break primary group attach- 
ments which lowers resistance assaults 
convictions; and changes the social 
economic environment group that affect 
its welfare purpose and thus become 
matter for 

The Rileys, cite final contribution, 
have sketched the major elements model 
mass communication within social sys- 
tem. They see mass communicators and re- 
cipients interacting terms values shaped 
their separate primary groups within 
larger social They raise num- 
ber questions for research based varia- 
tions the recipient’s relations with his 
primary groups, including his positive and 
negative attitudes toward the groups, his 
group statuses and roles, and the complica- 
tions that arise when simultaneously be- 
longs two more primary Al- 


Horton Cooley, Social Organization, 
New York: Scribner’s, 1920, 23. 

Faris, “The Primary Group: Es- 
sence and Accident,” American Journal Sociology, 
(July, 1932), 45. 

28“Primary Groups and Political Party Choice,” 
Eugene Burdick and Arthur Brodbeck, editors, 
American Voting Behavior, Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1959, Chapter esp. pp. 176, 182. 

“Mass Communication and the Social System,” 
Robert Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard 
Cottrell, Jr., editors, Sociology Today, New York: 
Basic Books, 1959, Chapter 24. 

pp. 553-554. 
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though the Rileys stress the salience 
primary groups determining the recipient’s 
reactions, they recognize the probability 
large group influences well, and ask: 
what conditions does the primary 
group appear the more effective the 
two guiding his response?” 


DETERMINANTS PUBLIC OPINION 


Both Riecken and the Rileys raise the 
question how other determinants opinion 
are related primary group influences. They 
avoid the hazard pointed out Edward 
Shils: “The increasingly high importance 
which sociologists and administrators are 
now according the primary group must 
not, course, blind sociologists the signif- 
icance extra-primary group determinants 
behavior within the primary groups them- 
selves and beyond their boundaries.” 
Among these other determinants are what 
have long been referred “interests” 
the macrosociologic theory public opin- 

use the term object in- 
terest more than simply “interesting” 
the person. more than attentive it. 
concerned about it, having present 
psychological character. have talked 
owners farms river flood plains who 
have interest the flood control con- 
troversy because they are concerned over 
the possible inundation their land the 
construction large dams, viewing the 
watershed movement means obviating 
the need for huge reservoirs. Once the site 
proposed dam has been fixed, however, 
flood plains farmers downstream from the 
site may covertly favor the big dam and op- 
pose the watershed improvement plan the 
ground that will raise property taxes. 
Sentiment may govern personal interests 
much material gains and losses. Possible 
destruction homestead and the reorgan- 
ization one’s way life appear 
sources resistance strong fear 
financial loss. 

interest varies from person person 


562. 

Edward Shils, “The Study the Primary 
Group,” Daniel Lerner and Harold Lasswell, 
editors, The Policy Sciences, Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1951, 68. 
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intensity and direction. Individuals ex- 
hibit degrees concern and indifference 
specific proposals, well seeing their 
advantages and disadvantages. Furthermore, 
members the community recognize that 
others are differently affected proposals 
and have legitimate reasons for taking 
divergent stands. 

Interests arise unstable social situations 
when individuals anticipate changes which 
they believe will have differential effects 
their such situation public 
tends emerge many persons also believe 
that they can influence the anticipated 
this possibility popular par- 
ticipation the decision-making process 
not envisioned substantial numbers they 
remain mass. The public, like other forms 
collective behavior, inherently unstable 
process mechanism for transforming 
socio-cultural systems. the context 
equilibrium theory, such collectivities are 
conceived reactive mechanisms that func- 
tion establish new equilibrium. 

stable social system personal in- 
terests are not differentiated from primary 
group expectations because the two are 
congruent and therefore indistinguishable. 
But dynamic situation opinion 
controversial issue may affected 
conflicting interests and expectations. Ex- 
pectations are defined the traditional cul- 
ture and maintained established groups 
and institutions; interests are defined the 
ideologies emerging collectivities and ad- 
vocated voluntary associations. 

Types orientations persons within 
public can based the relation between 
expectations and interests. our over- 
simplified model the public which there 
assumed only one issue, there are 
four such types. There are, first, the pros, 
whose expectations and interests are con- 


term “status” used here the sense 
defined Znaniecki the rights granted the 
occupant role and not restricted position 
system stratification. See Florian Znaniecki, 
The Social Role the Man Knowledge, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940, reprinted 
Lewis Coser and Bernard Rosenberg, editors, 
Sociological Theory, New York: Macmillan, 1957, 
pp. 348-349. 

and Killian, op. cit., 219, specify that 
the members public expect “to affect the course 
action some group individual.” 
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gruent with the proposal; and second, the 
cons, with expectations and interests con- 
flict with the proposal. Next, are those who 
are ambivalent because the expectations 
their established groups conflict with the 
proposal that they think would maximize 
their interests. Their interests may lead them 
take unpopular minority position 
within their social circles. Others are ambiva- 
lent because some their interests will 
furthered the proposal and others will 
hindered. They may also have primary 
ties with some persons who favor the proposal 
and others who oppose it. final type con- 
sists the uninformed who not under- 
stand the issue, don’t know where their in- 
terests lie, and haven’t talked about with 
others—although members the 
nity, they are not part the public. 
Within the rural population the water- 
shed the Wakarusa river, the pros favor 
establishing legal district construct 
series small dams because they believe 
will materially benefit themselves and the 
welfare the valley general. Furthermore, 
they share this opinion with many their 
relatives, friends, and neighbors. Conversely, 
the cons oppose watershed improvement 
plan because they believe will bring them 
few any benefits and will cost them money 
taxes. Among the cons are flood plain 
farmers the lower valley who would 
better protected from floods the large dam 
the Army Engineers, and upland farmers 
unaifected floods who see benefits that 
would justify the cost the watershed pro- 
gram. Members these two factions are 
personally acquainted with others who 
agree with them. expect find variety 
sub-types among the ambivalent, includ- 
ing persons whose interests lie with either 
the pros cons but whose friends and rela- 
tives disagree with them. Others foresee 
mixture benefits and losses, such im- 
proved water supply but plague city 
trespassers attracted the lakes. Another 
category may include persons whose inti- 
mates are sharply divided the issue. 
These types adaptation public issue 
are summarized the following table 
which signifies favorable response 
the proposal, signifies unfavorable re- 
sponse, signifies mixture favorable 
and unfavorable responses, and signifies 
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Primary 
Personal Group 
Types Interests Expectations 
Pro 
Uninformed 


insufficient information and communication 
have opinion. 

the basis the research findings re- 
ported the third section this paper, 
expect find that ambivalent persons, sub- 
ject conflict between group pressures and 
personal interests, have unstable opinions 
and may say that they are undecided. 
predict that their primary group anchorages 
will determine their opinion positions. 
they can establish primary relationships with 
others who share the same interests they will 
tend hold their minority views, but 
their primary relations are all with persons 
having opposing interests they will redefine 
their own interests conform with those 
relevant primary groups. anticipate 
that those who refuse conform will adopt 
deviant solution withdrawing from the 
situation and refusing discuss the subject, 
but this adjustment will rare. 

Real publics are usually far more com- 
plicated than suggested the above dis- 
cussion. There are typically several inter- 
related issues toward which individuals feel 
different intensities and directions group 
pressure and personal interest. The groups 
which the belongs may have con- 
flicting definitions their values and in- 
terests the issue; his opinion may the 
net effect many different influences. 

The amount primary group discussion 
public issue varies not only with its 
importance the community, the urgency 
reaching decision, and the intensity 
conflict between interest groups, but also, 
predict, with the degree ambiguity 
created conflicts between group expecta- 
tions and interests. Prior research small 
groups leads the expectation that among 
those who reach pro con position the 
issue, primary interaction functioned 
validate and reinforce their opinions. Once 


this accomplished discussion should tend 
decline, but among those who are unde- 
cided and ambivalent primary interaction 
should increase until the stress reduced 
reconciling the differences between group 
pressures and personal interests. This latter 
hypothesis consistent with the findings 
research adoption technological innova- 
tions farmers, which shows that “personal 
influence more important for later adopt- 


STAGES THE DEVELOPMENT PUBLIC 


The macrosociologic theory presented 
earlier divided the natural history the 
public into three stages characterized 
mass behavior, public controversy, and in- 
stitutionalized decision-making. These stages 
may now amplified. 

the preliminary mass stage, opinions 
take form dispersed, primary groups 
within society. They are scattered social 
space both horizontally and vertically, though 
course their frequency within strata varies 
with the differential impact their social 
and ecological position. Thus the present 
case farm owners are more concerned than 
tenants, and those whose land subject 
flooding are more concerned than those 
whose farms are the upland. 

Once opinion emerges and gains col- 
lective sanction through primary interaction, 
tends transmitted larger groups 
such family gatherings, work groups, and 
club meetings. Following the first stage, 
crucial step taken when bearer the 
new opinion transmits his views organ- 
ized, secondary group which the communi- 
cator believes will share his interest the 
controversial proposal. Unless such larger 
and more powerful groups adopt his views 
and seek public participation the process 
public opinion formation 


Everett Rogers and George Beal, “The 
Importance Personal Influence the Adoption 
Technological Changes,” Social Forces, (May, 
1958), 335. 

powerful groups, large small, believe 
public participation will harm their interests they 
will often attempt divert public interest raising 
false issues and achieve decision through informal 
channels. Cf. Floyd Hunter, Community Power 
Structure, Chapel Hill: University North Carolina 
Press, 1953. 
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The second stage, then, characterized 
the involvement large groups. Sooner 
later, too, the communication process in- 
volves acknowledged leader who 
position become opinion leader for his 
organization. large group, however, 
not expect the leader immediately 
present novel opinion the membership 
large, but first sound out interesied 
persons whom has confidence. They 
need members and may engage 
such primary interaction before broaching 
other leaders the organization. The 
roles initiator and reactor are re-enacted 
this new primary group setting, and dis- 
cussion results further modification 
opinion. appropriate organization exists 
hoc organization may formed one 
more opinion leaders and their primary 
group peers. When there meeting 
minds among the leaders their point view 
presented the members potential 
members for their acceptance. 

can assumed that leaders associa- 
tions not intentionally risk internal dis- 
sention presenting ideas for action that 
conflict with the interests large numbers 
powerful members the group, although 
they may take appropriate steps neutral- 
ize eliminate such potential opposition. 
For example, the meetings instruct 
petition carriers for the watershed district 
the leaders repeatedly asserted that condem- 
nation powers the district should not 
used acquire land for reservoirs. 

facilitate the acceptance point 
view large numbers, usually expressed 
simple, sharp form. Movies stressing the 
benefits watershed treatment programs 
were shown promotional meetings. this 
second stage, group opinion achieves clearly 
public character that the organization has 
openly committed itself and cannot change 
its stand without some public explanation. 

The third stage reached when the 
opinion transmitted official, such 
legislator, executive, judge, who re- 
sponsible for action the issue that has 
been raised. The official must make decision 
guided large part the information com- 
municated him. hears from organiza- 
tions and interested persons, but before 
making decision discusses the problem 
with confidential advisors. The latter may 
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hold formal positions consultants, assist- 
ants, staff officers, while others lack legiti- 
mate status—cronies, cabinet” 
members, wives, and mistresses have been 
opinion reactors for high level decision- 
makers. The political process this third 
stage has often been explored, course, 
historians, political scientists, 
ogists. 

the case elections, the action the 
responsible official routinized, involving 
mere tabulation, certification, and communi- 
cation the vote. The officials make their 
crucial decisions when the election procedures 
become law. The same kind procedural 
determination the public opinion process 
obtains the flood control controversy. 
Kansas, well many other states, has 
enacted watershed district law which de- 
fines the procedures for establishing district 
with legal powers construct system 
small dams. Congress has also passed laws 
which provide for federal aid their con- 
struction. Through petitioning process, 
analogous election, property owners 
river valley may express their preference 
for system small dams constructed and 
maintained locally controlled watershed 
district against flood control means 
large dams constructed the Army Corps 
Designated state and federal officials function 
primarily approve the legality the 
procedures that were decided legislators 
earlier date. 

The unique feature this model the 
history public opinion formation the 
essential role primary group relationships 
every stage the process. Primary groups 
function the development opinion from 
small groups, through voluntary associations, 
official institutions. The process anal- 
ogous relays communication net- 
work: when opinions are transmitted from 
one person another, the one who receives 
the message relays others with whom 
has primary bonds before transmitting 
larger groups. 

the same time that these structural 
changes are taking place the public, the 
amount interaction and participation 
passes through cycle—or anticipate. 
From small number participants the 
public grows until the third stage reached 
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and authoritative decision made; there- 
after rapidly decreases size. The total 
amount interaction the issue seems 
roughly correlated with the total number 
participants. 

The symbolic content communication 
also changes. Goldhamer correct his 
hypothesis, quoted above, each individual’s 
‘position becomes defined more sharply, 
more rigidly, and less uniquely. the 
light symbolic interactionist theory 
can predicted that the same time that 
the person’s own views become clarified his 
comprehension the opinions those 
taking other positions the controversy 
undergo the same process. test this hy- 
pothesis our informants have been asked 
state the advantages and disadvantages 
both the watershed and large dam plans. 
The theoretical interpretation this process 
assumes that opinions are formed and 
changed face-to-face interaction and sub- 
sequent retrospection. Opinions may ac- 
quired and grow imperceptibly through re- 
peated primary interaction, but more rapid 
change may occur during discussion which 
emotions are aroused. Faris has maintained, 
though his proposition cannot tested 
the present study, that changes 
attitudes may largely attributed retro- 
spection past conversations which the 
subject’s own role and those others are re- 
enacted and Changes at- 
titudes through role-taking readily occur 
during and following interaction primary 
relationships characterized mutual iden- 
tification. Accordingly, expect find that 
persons who changed their opinions have 
engaged more primary interactior the 
issue than non-changers. This interaction 
need not with persons holding different 
views, but may occur discussions the 
contrasting positions known, through the 
mass media and rumors, held mem- 
bers other interest groups. 

the factions the public move toward 
test strength those who are undecided 
will subjected, believe, increasing 
pressure make their minds. This pres- 
sure especially strong when vote must 
taken petition signed, the case 


Faris, “The Retrospective Act,” 
Journal Educational Sociology, (October, 
1940), pp. 82-88. 


the movement organize watershed 
district. 

When attention shifted from changes 
the opinions individual participants the 
pattern opinions the whole public, the 
effect interaction tendency toward 
homogeneity and polarization. The Lazars- 
feld group found their studies elections 
that “for particular sub-groups within the 
community, attitude change led greater 
uniformity and homogeneity. For the 
community whole, however, attitude 
change produced greater diversity and polari- 
the macrosociologic theory the public 
tending toward the dominance two op- 
posed factions and the decline moderate 
and minority interest groups through the loss 
members, amalgamation, alliance with 
one the dominant factions. 

keeping with this view, predict that 
ambivalent persons will increasingly initiate 
conversations the issue the public 
moves toward decision. They will not only 
subject external pressure make 
their minds, but internal stresses may mo- 
tivate them resolve the ambiguity their 
position. anticipate that such conversa- 
tions will initiated primary rather than 
secondary relationships because the per- 
missive, supportive, and confidential char- 
acter the primary relationship. 


SUMMARY 


the basis the compelling evidence 
that primary groups are the generators and 
sustainers opinions, conceptual model 
proposed the dynamics public opinion 
formation, together with hypotheses derived 
from this model. 

public originates when plan for solving 
social problem perceived have dif- 
ferential impact personal interests and 
those affected believe that they can influence 
the outcome. Opinions emerge primary 
interaction initiated person who senses 
the impact the proposal and communicates 
his thinking others. 

The conceptual model envisages public 
opinion developing through three stages 
social complexity: early 


Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet, op. cit., 
234. 
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stage mass communication, middle stage 
which voluntary associations become in- 
volved, and final stage which political 
institutions are activated. each stage, 
however, opinions are relayed through pri- 
mary groups which the content sharp- 
ened and clarified. 

the public develops, opposing factions 
develop around organizations that strive for 
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power invoke decisive action. Their posi- 
tions are increasingly publicized through mass 
media and secondary groups. Individual opin- 
ions tend conform these polar positions. 
polarization grows, ambivalent members 
the public experience growing external 
pressure and internal stress that impels them 
seek clarification through communication 
primary relationships. 


EGALITARIAN ATTITUDES WARSAW STUDENTS 


STEFAN Nowak 


University Warsaw 


From study social and political views Warsaw students, the author presents multi- 
variate analysis six items concerning the idea economic equality. All items are found 
related the student’s self-interest measured the socio-professional standing the 
student’s family, the income his family, and his own income expectations. further 
elaboration, test variables, the author analyzes the dynamics 
attitude formation through time, role face-to-face contact, and the influence socio- 
professional standing upon the consistency ideological attitudes. 


the University Warsaw surveyed 

political, social, and religious attitudes 
From the total population 
about 25,000 students all institutions 
higher education Warsaw, random sam- 
ple 836 persons was drawn, and anony- 
mous questionnaire was distributed among 
them.? Completed questionnaires were re- 


— 


May 1958 the Department Sociology 


The survey was carried out Zofia Jozefowicz, 
Anna Pawelczynska, and the author, all members 
the Department’s Section General Sociology, 
headed Professor Stanislaw Ossowski. Students 
the Department conducted the interviews. 

The author especially indebted Paul 
Lazarsfeld for his suggestions and advice the 
preparation the present paper. The author 
also indebted Herbert Menzel for his editorial 
help. 

2The institutions are: University Warsaw, 
Polytechnical School, Medical Academy, Academy 
Arts, Academy Music, School Drama, 
School Economic Planning and Statistics, School 
Agriculture, Academy Physical Education, and 
School Foreign Service. most instances, re- 
pondents from any one school dormitory met 
together for the distribution and completion 
the questionnaire. Anonymity was strongly stressed 
both the introductory information and the 
conditions where the questionnaire was 
completed. 


turned 732 persons, that per cent 
the original The questionnaire 
included about 140 questions, developed 
earlier interviews. Almost all questions 
vided fixed alternative answers which had 
been pre-tested pilot study. 

The questions asked fall into the 
areas: demographic characteristics and socio- 
economic origin; attitudes toward study and 
professional expectations; religious views and 
evaluation the psychological and moral 
functions religion; personal values and life 
goals; membership primarv groups, their 
perceived ideological homogeneity, and at- 
tendant satisfactions; political biography and 
previously held social and political views; 
and current social and political attitudes. The 
latter category includes: (a) the student’s 
needs and motives for political activity; (b) 
his political authoritarianism and tolerance; 
(c) his reaction and definition the term 
“socialism;” (d) his attitudes towards the 


the sample drawn with the re- 
spondents who actually completed the question- 
naire shows that the older, more advanced students 
were little underrepresented. Students living with 
families were also underrepresented comparison 
with students living dormitories. 
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question free enterprise versus nation- 
alized economy, economic equality, and the 
current political and economic situation 
Poland. 

The survey was sponsored the Polish 
Ministry Higher Education, which was 
interested mainly its diagnostic and de- 
scriptive aspects; these have been stressed 
previous publications.* Our main descrip- 
tive interest was measure the degree 
acceptance among Warsaw students dif- 
ferent aspects socialist ideology and 
look for relationships between this ideology, 
other ideological attitudes, and more per- 
sonal 


STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


this paper attempt made ana- 
lyze one group items more theoretical 
way. From the broader area the students’ 
ideological attitudes select group 
questions concerning the idea economic 


*Zofia Jozefowicz, Stefan Nowak and Anna 
“Studenci—Mity 
(Students—Myth and Reality), Przeglad Kultur- 
alny, Warszawa, July, 1958; “Nie proste sprawy 
bylych ZMP-owcow” (The Difficult 
Problems Previous Members the Youth 
Organization), Nowa Kultura, Warszawa, 
1958; “Religia polityka” (Religion and Politics), 
ibid., September, 1958; “Poglady spoleczne dazenia 
zyciowe” (Views Society and Life Aspirations), 
ibid., September, 1958. The first and last these 
papers were reprinted English and French 
translations Polish Perspectives Perspectives 
Polonaises, Warsaw, 1958, Nos. 3-4 and 7-8. See 
also the excerpts Anna Pawelczynska and Stefan 
Nowak, “Les Attitudes Idéologiques des Etudiants 
Varsovie,” L’Esprit, Paris, November, 1958. 

found, for example, almost perfect statistical 
independence between the political and religious 
attitudes students. Special pains were taken 
ascertain attitudes toward socialist ideology 
meaningful way. the basis earlier open- 
ended interviews, the best indicator the re- 
spondents’ overall attitude toward socialism was 
their response the question, “Would you like 
see the world going toward some form 
socialism?” our final, structured, survey, 25% 
answered this question “definitely yes,” 46% 
“rather yes,” 18% “no opinion,” “rather no,” 
and “definitely no.” But these responses were 
for only indicators overall emotional re- 
action the term “socialism.” The perceived con- 
tent this term was then controlled the other 
questions referred above. was found that 
the students understood the term “socialism” 
many different ways. 


equality, and try find some explana- 
tions the distribution answers these 
items. The six relevant questions are repro- 
duced below, together with the distribution 
answers (ail percentages are based the 
total 732 returned questionnaires) 
you consider the tendency abolish 
the exploitation some men others 
important? 


Very important per cent 
Rather important 
Rather not important 
Absolutely not important 
opinion 
answer 

100 


you agree with those who assert that 
wide range salaries and wages constitutes 
indirect form exploitation some 
people others? 


Definitely yes per cent 
Rather yes 
opinion 
Rather 
Definitely 
answer 

100 


your opinion, should the professions 
and jobs requiring higher education paid 
much more than professions and jobs 
which not require higher education? 


About the same per cent 
Somewhat higher 
Much higher 
Very much higher 
opinion 
100 


you think that the existing range 
salaries Poland should reduced just now? 


Definitely yes per cent 
Rather yes 
opinion 
Rather 
Definitely 
answer 

100 


The location “no opinion” the midpoint 
several these scales means typo- 
graphical mistake. the majority items, 
found that those answering “no opinion” responded 
other items manner midway between 
favorable and unfavorable answers the given 
item. For example: “Would you like the world 
proceed toward some form socialism?” Per- 
centage students accepting free enterprise 
heavy industry: Definitely yes, 2.9; Rather yes, 5.5; 
opinion, Rather no, 9.5; Definitely no, 21.4. 
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you consider right the postulate that 
all citizens’ income should roughly equal? 


Yes, consider right and think 
that ought implemented 
soon possible 

Yes, consider right but think 
that ought implemented 
and cautiously 

Yes, consider right but think 
that its implementation ought 
postponed more distant 


per cent 


future 

No, consider this postulate funda- 
mentally wrong 
opinion 
100 


your opinion, what should the 
upper limit the monthly income work- 
ing person Poland? 


2,000 zloty per month per cent 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
There should upper limit 
answer 
100 


The arithmetical mean these proposals 
concerning workers’ incomes (excluding the 
per cent who said there should upper 
limit) 6,847 zloty per 

From the preceding figures may draw 
two conclusions: First, behind the universal 
condemnation “exploitation” there were 
quite different meanings attributed the 
students the word “exploitation.” The 
sample was fact highly differentiated 
individual reactions different aspects 
egalitarian ideology. Second, individuals 
the sample generally were more favorable 
toward concrete and practical postulates 
limitation wages Poland (Items and 
than toward more ideologically formulated 
questions. 


association between this average and the proportion 
“no upper limit” answers. The official exchange 
rate was zloties for one dollar. Average income 
Poland 1958 was about 1,400-1,500 zloties per 
month. 
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IDEOLOGY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS FAMILY 


But now the questions arise: Why were 
the students different their reactions 
the idea equality the field economic 
goods? Which factors were responsible for 
this differentiation? social theory, least 
since the time Karl Marx, know that 
people having certain privileges property, 
income, power, prestige, and the like tend 
maintain these privileges and entertain 
rationalizations defending their privileged 
positions. the same time, negatively privi- 
leged people show much higher probability 
accepting the idea that existing privileges 
may now ask, this hypothesis supported 
take independent variable the 
actual socio-professional stratification among 
students’ families, expected income differ- 
entiation among Warsaw students, and the 
dependent variable their reactions egali- 
tarian ideology which attacks the position 
some and boosts the (actual expected) 
position others? 

The sample was divided into the following 
six socio-professional groups according 
parents’ occupation: professionals, intellec- 
tuals, and top management; white collar; 
craftsmen; workers; peasants; other 
answer. Table provides data permitting 
enquire whether and what degree this 
socio-professional differentiation families 
influences the students’ reactions egali- 
tarian ideology. 


the theory privilege the con- 
text Marxian theoretical tradition was most re- 
cently stimulated Polish literature 
Andrzej Malewski, “Tresc empiryczna material- 
(The Empirical Content 
Historical Materialism), Studia 
The author presents empirically 
formulation some traditional Marxist hypotheses, 
including that the tendency “positively privi- 
leged” groups reject any postulate attacking the 
privilege. 

Starting these theoretical formulations, 
Malewski also made survey the influence 
lyzing sample composed workers, white collar 
employees, and professional persons several 
Warsaw factories and offices. the same time, 
included set items about egalitarianism 
the questionnaire students’ social ideology. Both 
surveys provide confirmation the “privilege” 
hypothesis. 
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Towarp Economic Parents’ OccUPATIONAL STATUS 


Parents’ Occupational Status 


Professionals, 
Intellectuals, White 
Top Management Collar Craftsmen Workers Peasants 

(1) “Do you consider the tendency 
abolish the exploitation some 
Per cent answering “very important” 76% 
(2) “Do you agree with those who 
assert that wide salaries 
and wages constitutes indirect 
form exploitatior some 
people others?” 
Per cent who “strongly disagree” 34% 
(5) “Do you consider right the 
postulate that the incomes all 
citizens should roughly 
Per cent demanding implementation 
this postulate “as soon 
(6) “In your opinion, what 
should the upper limit the 
monthly income working person 
Poland?” 
Per cent answering “no limit” 14% 
Mean limit proposed others (zloty) 8,851 6,776 6,325 5,886 5,702 
Number cases (98) (241) (57) (121) (137) 


The responses questions (1), (2), and 
involving general statements—are 
only slightly related the occupational 
status the student’s family. The situation 
changes drastically with the more practical 
question (6): “What should the upper 
limit income Poland?” Here the reac- 
tions students are closely related the 
status position their parents. 


INTERPLAY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
AND FAMILY INCOME 


The sample was then divided into five 
categories the basis family income, 
indicated the student. The degree which 
the students are differentiated their views 
the acceptable upper limit income, 
when they are classified according the 
real income their own families, brought 
out Table this case, the relationship 
family income with question (6) quite 
pronounced, and varies with the two other 


questions and but nevertheless visi- 
ble. Egalitarianism the students, then, 
related both the occupational status and 
the income their families. But related 
both independently? For, shown 
Table the occupational position the 
student’s father strongly related the 
income the family.® 

Thus see that the difference reac- 


should noted that only 52% students 
peasant origin answered the question about 
family income, while 90% more each the 
other socio-occupational categories answered this 
question. The principal reason for this contrast, 
suppose, the semi-monetary economy Polish 
peasantry. often very difficult estimate 
the real income the family, and all declarations 
this type are likely biased. But the external 
correlation seems validate these “income declara- 
tions” made students peasant origin. The fact 
that the peasants’ sons and daughters were mostly 
egalitarian whole socio-occupational category 
would seem indicate the representativeness 
their income declarations. 
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Monthly Family Income (Zloty) 


(2) “Do you agree with those who 
assert that wide range salaries 
and wages constitutes indirect 
form exploitation some 
people others?” 
Per cent who “strongly disagree” 34% 
(5) “Do you consider right the 
postulate that the incomes all 
citizens should roughly equal?” 
Per cent considering this postulate 
(6) “In your opinion, what should 
the upper limit the monthly in- 
come working person Poland?” 
Per cent answering “no limit” 17% 
Mean limit proposed others (zloty) 8,700 7,154 6,740 5,924 6,963 
Number cases (49) (96) (149) (168) 


tions the postulates egalitarian ide- 
ology existing between students from dif- 
ferent occupational groups corresponds 
differences the average these 
groups. But now the question arises: Does 
this income differentiation occupational 
groups explain sufficiently their different at- 
titudes toward egalitarianism, should ad- 
ditional factors considered? More spe- 
cifically, does the relationship between 
egalitarianism and occupational stratification 
disappear when income kept constant? 
When the average upper limit income 
proposed the students taken the 
dependent variable, the relation between this 
mean and both the economic and the occu- 
pational stratification the sample may 
shown, Table Introduction the 


Parents’ STATUS 


Average Monthly 
Family Income 

Parents’ Occupational Status (Zloty) 
Professionals, Intellectuals, 

and Top Management 3,064 
White Collar 1,719 
Craftsmen 1,622 
Workers 1,398 
Peasants 1,092 


family income variable does not away 
with the relationship between the occupa- 
tional status the student’s family and his 
opinions concerning the just upper limit 
income Poland. Therefore, occupational 
position cannot said determine these 
attitudes merely because correlated with 
the income the family. Each these two 
variables has its own relatively independent 
role determining the student’s attitudes. 
the other hand, there apparent 
asymmetric “causal” relation between the 
occupational category students’ families 
and the income these families. The type 
work determines with high probability 
the income the family, which is, turn, 
causally related egalitarianism. The oc- 
cupational status the student’s family, 
then, related his egalitarianism both di- 
rectly and indirectly through 
mediary its relation the income. Graphi- 
cally, the relationships between these varia- 
bles may shown follows: 


Occupational category 
student’s family egalitarianism 


ncome 


student’s 
family 
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Monthly Income Professionals, 


SOCIO-OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 
REFERENCE GROUP 


explanation the data and the 
scheme relationships presented above 
now order. seems that the occupational 
stratum these relationships fulfills the role 
reference group for the students: that 
identification with groups differing their 
economic situation for the student 
source additional standards social 
justice, and source norms regarding 
just upper limit income. These standards, 
together with the income the student’s 
family, determine his attitudes toward ac- 
ceptable upper limits income Poland. 
The higher the reference group located 
the stratification income, the less egali- 
tarian these standards are. 

Careful examination the data Table 
reveals some additional interesting phenom- 
ena. For example, the negative relationship 
between family income and egalitarianism 
(that is, low proposed income limit) fully 
present only three occupational groups: 
professionals, white collar employees, and 
craftsmen. Among students peasant origin 
the relationship somewhat erratic, and 
among workers’ children quite visible posi- 
tive correlation exists between family income 
and egalitarianism. The lower the income 
worker’s family, the lower the egalitarian- 
ism the student. And, general, for the 
whole population the lowest income category 
somewhat less egalitarian than the second 
category the classification. 
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Proposep Income Parents’ STATUS AND FAMILY INCOME 


Average Monthly Income Limit Proposed 


Students Whose Parents Are: 


Student’s Intellectuals, Collar 
Family (Zloty Top Managers Employees Craftsmen Workers Peasants 
More than 3,000 9,791 8,181 8,000 5,000 
(30)* (13) (1) (4) 
8,692 6,736 8,714 4,636 3,000 
(29) (45) (8) (11) (1) 
8,133 7,327 6,300 5,240 5,889 
(16) (63) (22) (30) (10) 
801-1,400 7,000 6,217 5,918 4,680 
(6) (73) (14) (38) (25) 
800 and less 3,000 7,153 6,000 7,590 5,774 
(1) (15) (4) (23) (31) 


parentheses give the number persons each cell. 


Relationships very similar those shown 
Table are obtained when the relatively 
concrete and practical matter the proposed 
income ceiling replaced responses the 
remaining, more “ideological,” egalitarianism 
questions. Responses three these ques- 
tions (2, and were combined into 
made possible analyze these problems 
more exactly computing coefficients 
correlation between family income and egali- 
tarianism for each the occupational cate- 
gories well for the total sample. Both the 
proposed income ceiling and the Index 
Ideological Egalitarianism were used meas- 
ures egalitarianism. The results are shown 
Table 

The relationships between the three varia- 
bles—occupational status, income, and egali- 
tarianism—are more complicated than ex- 
pected. The role income differentiation 
differs different occupational categories. 
the three higher groups there are visible 
negative correlations: the higher the income, 
the less the egalitarianism. the two lower 


Somers the Bureau Applied Social Research 
Columbia University, both for his general advice 
statistical analysis and for computing the co- 
efficients this study the use electronic 
computers. The coefficient used here gamma, 
proposed Leo Goodman and William 
Kruskal, “Measures Association for Cross- 
Journal the American Statistical 
Association, (December, 1954), pp. 747-754. 
This coefficient designed measure the associa- 
tion between two ordered attributes. 
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Famity Income OCCUPATIONAL 


Association (gamma) 
family income 
and egalitarianism, 
measured by: 


Low Index 
Proposed Ideological 
Parents’ Income Egali- 
Occupational Status: 
Professionals, Intellectuals, 

Top Management —.129 
White Collar —.173 —.092 
Craftsmen —.168 
Workers 
Peasants 
Total Sample —.203 


groups the correlations are positive: the 
higher the income, the stronger the egali- 
tarianism. least some tentative explana- 
tions these findings may formulated. 
seems, for example, that the higher the 
position the psychological reference group 
the system the economic differentiation, 
the more closely the reactions the eco- 
nomic differentiation are related the dif- 
ferentiation itself. People identifying them- 
selves with the highest occupational group, 
but placed the bottom their group 
the repartition income, have much stronger 
injustice than people with the 
same income, but identifying themselves with 
lower socio-occupational categories. 

The case craftsmen appears the 
first source objection this hypothesis, 
because for this category the coefficient 
correlation between income and anti-egali- 
tarianism the highest, although not 
the highest the stratification scheme. This 
objection disappears, however, assume, 
first, that the craftsmen’s reference group 
much broader than that indicated above and, 
second, that the sons craftsmen are the 
only representatives the sample the 
economic sector “free enterprise” 
Poland. (The upper stratum this private 
sector represents the highest level income 
the country, even though this stratum 
relatively small.) Given these assumptions, 
the fact that the correlation between income 
and egalitarianism strongest among the 
students from this category may ex- 
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plained. The students belonging higher 
categories income believe that their 
chances for much higher income are probable. 
Students belonging the lower categories 
income within these strata themselves 
much more frustrated and, result, are 
much more egalitarian than the students 
from other socio-occupational groups. 
similar line reasoning helps explain the 
well-known fact that politicians 
opposition parties are usually much more 
ardent partisans democratic style 
government than politicians the majority 
parties, or, frequently, the majority citi- 
zens, and not always for tactical reasons. 

for the two lower occupational cate- 
gories, the explanation the fact that here 
there are positive correlations between in- 
come and egalitarianism much more com- 
plicated. Quite possibly very low income 
encourages attitudes connected more with the 
tendency change one’s personal position 
than change the existing system inter- 
group relations. Some minimal standard 
seems necessary for the development 
more general categories thinking. 


THE ROLE INCOME EXPECTATION AND ITS 
INTERPLAY WITH THE ACTUAL STATUS 
THE FAMILY 


The actual economic interest student’s 
family not the only factor which might 
determine his reaction egalitarian ide- 
ology. The student transitory position 
between the social category his parents 
and the category which will belong 
after completing his studies and takirg 
his own occupational activity. Thus may 
predict that expected income will also play 
certain role determining the student’s 
egalitarianism. 

there were questions concerning in- 
come expectation the questionnaire, can 

analyze this problem directly. But 
may approach indirectly taking 
indicators income-expectation the ‘course 
study and the character school the 
student attends. well known Poland 
that young engineers from the Polytechnical 
School are much better paid than young 
teachers from the University. How the egali- 
tarianism students from these two schools 
differs suggested the findings shown 
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ATTENDED 


School 


Poly- 
University technical 
Warsaw School 
(1) “Do you consider the tend- 
ency abolish the exploitation 


Per cent answering “very 


important” 89% 


(2) “Do you agree with those 
who assert that wide range 

salaries and wages constitutes 
indirect form exploitation 
some people others?” 


Per cent answering “definitely 
yes” “rather yes” 32% 


(3) “In your opinion, should the 

professions and jobs requiring 

higher education paid 

much more than professions 

and jobs which not require 

higher 

Per cent answering “the 

“somewhat higher” 27% 


(4) “Do you think that the ex- 
isting range salaries Poland 
should reduced just now 


Per cent answering 
yes” “rather yes” 55% 


(5) “Do you consider the 
postulate that all citizens’ in- 
come should roughly 


Per cent demanding implementa- 
tion this postulate “as soon 
possible” “slowly” 29% 


(6) “In your opinion, what 
should the upper limit the 
monthly income working 
person 


Percent answering 5,000 zloties 
less 
Mean limit proposed (zloties 


per month) 6,254 7,280 


Number cases (181) (269) 


Table (Other schools are not represented 
sufficiently large parts the sample 
included.) The two sub-samples are 
strongly differentiated their egalitarian- 
ism: students the expect 


lower incomes—are usually more egalitarian 
than their peers the Polytechnical school. 

The way which this factor interplays 
with the actual status the family de- 
termining the student’s reaction different 
questions about egalitarianism clarified 
the data presented Table When egali- 
tarianism measured the proposed in- 
come ceiling, the differences between schools 
are the expected direction each case. 
The picture the relationship less clear, 
but still visible, when the dependent variable 
the Index Ideological Egalitarianism. 

summarize: the egalitarianism War- 
saw students determined both the actual 
income their families and their own 
income expectations. 


SELF-SELECTION GROUP INFLUENCE 
AND CHANGES TIME 


Data presented above show that egali- 
tarianism students strongly related 
income expectation, measured their 
course study. But two different explana- 
tions this phenomenon are now possible: 
(1) The students were influenced the 
environment their schools and the in- 
come possibilities connected with their future 
occupations, which they chose for other rea- 
sons than the anticipated income. (2) The 
students chose certain course study be- 
cause they were interested given income; 
this case, the relationship between the 
course study and egalitarianism may 
spurious that both factors are determined 
the student’s income desire. 

the students chose their future occupa- 
tion for reasons other than income expecta- 
tion and desire, and were then influenced 
their egalitarianism the standards their 
group, there should difference between 
students the same school, divide them 
according the time that they have at- 
tended the school. The groups students 
from the University Warsaw and from the 
Polytechnical School were therefore further 
divided according their years study, 
and the degree egalitarianism each 
these sub-groups was measured before; 
the findings are shown Table These 
figures show that the younger students, when 
classified according type study, are 
much less differentiated than the older ones. 
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Income Ceiling (Zloty) 


University Polytechnical 


Per Cent 
Two Lowest Categories 
Index Ideo- 
logical Egalitarianism 


Average Proposed 


University Polytechnical 


Parents’ Occupational Status Warsaw School Warsaw School 
Professionals, Intellectuals, Top Managers 8,454 10,270 
White Collar Employees 6,298 7,298 
Craftsmen 6,125 7,578 
Workers 5,433 6,027 
Peasants 5,285 6,000 


The process differentiation attitudes, 
moreover, confirms the hypothesis that these 
attitudes are influenced the impending 
salaries expected the students, although 
not anticipated the time entrance 
the school. 

interest the direction which the 
egalitarianism the students from different 
income categories changes their studies 
proceed. could expected that the role 
family background will decrease stu- 
dents move nearer their own occupational 
income. may hypothesize, for example, 
that students from higher economic cate- 
gories will change their attitudes the di- 
rection egalitarianism, while the degree 
egalitarianism among poorer students will 
decrease they grow older and more distant 


Year Stupy 


Average Proposed Income 
Ceiling (Zloty) 


Polytechnical University 
Study School Warsaw 
6,826 6,597 
(82) 
and 7,804 5,974 
(153) (95) 
Per Cent Two Lowest 
Categories Index 
Ideological Egalitarianism 
Polytechnical University 
School Warsaw 


Number students each cell parentheses. 


socially from the economic positions their 
families. 

order answer these questions, Table 
shows how the students’ attitudes vary 
toward the idea economic equality when 
both the income the family and the year 
study are controlled. the Index Ide- 
ological Egalitarianism taken the de- 
pendent variable, find that the data 
counter the hypothesis. nearly every in- 
come class, the degree egalitarianism 
measured this index decreases from year 
year: the older students are usually less 
egalitarian than the younger ones. But 
the dependent variable the students’ pro- 
posals concerning upper limits income 
Poland, the findings tend confirm the 
hypothesis. 

The role family standards regarding 
income differentiation, then, decreases 
students approach the time their own 
independent economic position. Instead 
accepting the standards appropriate the 
economic situation their parents, the stu- 
dents more and more accept the standards 
egalitarianism which correspond their own 
expected income and future economic posi- 
tion. 


THE ROLE PERSONAL CONTACT 
FACE-TO-FACE GROUPS 


There least one important alternate 
interpretation the data presented the 
preceding paragraphs. was proposed above 
that the increase over time the differentia- 
tion between students the University and 
the Polytechnical School due the fact 
that the more advanced students are closer 
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TABLE EGALITARIANISM, AND YEAR STUDY 


Average Proposed 
Income Ceiling (Zloty) 


Per Cent Two Lowest 
Categories Index 
Ideological Egalitarianism 


Year Study Year Study 
Monthly Family Income (Zloty) I-II 
Over 3,000 9,000 (32)* 8,866 (21) 
8,027 (50) 7,200 (45) 
7,033 (64) 6,614 (83) 
5,323 (72) 7,025 (99) 
800 less 5,667 (28) 8,607 (65) 


Number students each cell parentheses. 


their personal careers, and are thus more 
influenced their own expectations. 
similar interpretation was offered for the 
waning over time the association between 
egalitarianism and parents’ income. But for 
both these cases, there another possible 
explanation. Perhaps operating both cases 
the standards and norms the respective 
school environment, and desocialization 
from the family environment. While the char- 
acter the data does not permit definitive 
test the first interpretation, one the 
questions the survey permits observe 
quite clearly the role face-to-face groups 
the formation attitudes. 

This question concerns the place resi- 
dence. More than half the students lived 
dormitories, and only per cent lived 
with their families. the process personal 
influence plays major role the sample 
under analysis, then the students living with 
their families should much more differen- 


10. EGALITARIANISM, STATUS AND PLACE RESIDENCE 


tiated according their families’ status than 
those who live far away from their families 
and are far more involved communication 
with their colleagues than with their families. 
Generally speaking, the degree correlation 
between egalitarianism and socio-economic 
background should notably higher among 
students living with families than among 
dormitory residents. Table records certain 
indicators egalitarianism when both the 
occupational category the family and the 
place residence are controlled. 

Table shows that the category “with 
family,” strong relationship holds between 
the Index Ideological Egalitarianism and 
income, while for students living dormi- 
tories the picture unclear and confused. 
This conforms the hypothesis socializa- 
tion face-to-face groups. The contrast 
even sharper when instead the general 
index egalitarianism take one single 
item, the percentage those who not 
think that wide range salaries in- 


Average 


Proposed Income 
Ceiling (Zloty) 


Parents’ Occupational Status 


Professionals, Intellectuals, 


Top Managers 9,200 7,000 
White Collar Employees 7,201 6,388 
Craftsmen 6,695 
Workers 5,418 6,142 


Peasants 7,400 5,561 


Family Dormitory 


Per Cent 
Who Not 
Think That Wide 
Range Salaries 
Exploitation 
(Question2) 


Per Cent Two 
Lowest Categories 
Index Ideological 

Egalitarianism 


Place Residence 


Family Dormitory Family Dormitory 
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Association (gamma) between Parents’ 
Occupational Status and Specified Indi- 
cators Egalitarianism among Students: 


Living with Living 
Indicator Egalitarianism Families Dormitories Difference 
Egalitarian Response to: 
(1) (The exploitation men should abolished) -160 
(2) wide range salaries form exploitation) —.205 —.229 
(3) (Jobs requiring higher education should 
not paid more than others) .027 
(4) (The range salaries Poland should 
(5) (Income all citizens should equal) —.165 
(6) (The upper limit income Poland 
should low) —.314 —.105 —.211 


direct form exploitation. similar con- 
trast obtained when the proposed income 
ceiling used the indicator egali- 
tarianism. 

The data thus confirm the hypothesis that 
face-to-face contact with feliow students de- 
creases the correlation between socio-eco- 
nomic background and egalitarianism. This 
hypothesis can tested more precisely with 
the coefficients correlation between par- 
ents’ occupational status and egalitarian- 
ism, computed separately for students living 
dormitories and with families presented 
Table 11. For the majority items shown 
the table, the data confirm the hypothesis 
that lack personal contact and intensive 
communication with families resulting from 
dormitory living decreases the correlation 
family background and the egali- 
tarianism the student. 

the data presented above indicate, 
students living dormitories are usually 
more egalitarian than those living with fami- 
lies. This easily understood when take 
into account the negative association between 
income (or occupational status the family) 
and dormitory living. Only per cent 
the students from professional, top manage- 
ment, and intellectual homes, while per 
cent the peasants’ offspring, live dormi- 
tories. Students from lower-status families 
thus play decisive role forming the ideo- 
logical standards Warsaw dormitories, and 
push students other social origins strongly 
toward their own, more egalitarian, views. 


IDEOLOGICAL ATTITUDES 
INTERVENING VARIABLE 


have seen, the different items con- 
cerning the egalitarianism Warsaw stu- 
dents are visibly related their socio-eco- 
nomic background characteristics. But now 
the problem may posed another way. 
may ask whether not only the several 
items, but also the pattern their mutual 
relationships, depend the socio-profes- 
sional stratification the sample. The items 
are mutually interdependent different de- 
grees. The acceptance one egalitarian item 
usually increases the probability accept- 
ance others. Table divides the sample 
according the students’ responses one 
question (2), and shows the relationship 
question another one (6). 

But does the acceptance question 
have the same effect determining the stu- 
dents’ reactions question among students 


EGALITARIANISM 


(2) “Do you agree with 
those who assert that 
wide range salaries 
and wages constitutes 
indirect form ex- 
ploitation some peo- 


(6) “What should 
the upper limit the 
monthly income 
working class person?” 
(Mean responses 


ple zloty) 
Strongly agree 5,426 
Rather agree 6,392 
Rather disagree 6,828 
Strongly disagree 7,456 
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STATUS 


Parents’ Occupational Status 


Professionals, 
Intellectuals, 
(2) “Do you agree with those Top Managers Employees Craftsmen Workers Peasants 
who assert that wide range 
salaries (6) Mean Proposed Income Ceiling (Zloty) 
Strongly agree 5,875 6,182 4,286 5,000 5,091 
Rather agree 7,292 6,259 5,941 6,538 5,667 
Rather disagree 8,833 7,246 6,333 6,179 5,625 
Strongly disagree 10,833 7,138 5,727 5,538 
Association (gamma) questions and 


belonging different socio-professional cate- 
gories? Table shows that students from 
the several occupational backgrounds in- 
deed differ the consistency their ideo- 
logical attitudes. This becomes especially 
clear upon inspection the coefficients 
correlation between these two items (last 
row Table 13). The data show that stu- 
dents from higher socio-professional groups 
are usually less egalitarian, but much more 
consistent their reactions. This may 
easily understood suppose that the 
egalitarianism small part this cate- 
gory probably the result intellectual 
and ideological reflection against their self- 
interest, while the egalitarianism great 
part the lower strata 
much more spontaneous and the same time 
much less consistent. 


DEGREE PRACTICAL INVOLVEMENT 
DIMENSION THE IDEOLOGY 


The full list egalitarianism questions 
may classified many different ways. 
Some the questions are specific, others are 
more general; some have rather vague 
character, while others demand very precise 
attitude; and on. One these dimensions 
egalitarian ideology particular socio- 
logical interest: the questions may ordered 
according the degree which favorable 
responses call for specific action. call this 
dimension the degree practical involve- 
ment. 

may inferred, for example, that 
some people others” implies action 


lower degree than the statement, “Incomes 
all citizens should roughly equal.” 
Again, the statement, range salaries 
Poland should reduced” is, this sense, 
less “action involved” than the statement “It 
should reduced the limit 5,000 zloties 
per month.” 

This dimension the ideology seems 
important because the expectation that 
the degree association given “egali- 
tarianism item” with the respondent’s self- 
interest will depend the degree prac- 
tical implication the item for changing the 
existing state The more practi- 
cally involved the item, the more should 
correlated with self-interest measured, 
for example, the strati- 
fication the sample. 

what degree this hypothesis 
Table records the correlations between 
family income and responses the several 
egalitarianism questions. The questions are 
ordered according the dimension prac- 


Theoretically should expect that answers 
certain question concerning privilege should 
related the privilege stratification the 
answering sample the degree determined two 
different dimensions—(a) The more radical changes 
the privilege stratification proposed this 
answer, (b) more direct action toward the 
elimination privilege implied the answer— 
the more the answers the questions 
concerning the abolition privilege will related 
the actual privilege distribution. This formula- 
tion was avoided the text because tried 
omit statements not based the data the 
survey. Confirmation hypothesis this type 
would demand many more items concerning the 
same topic (in this case, economic egalitarianism) 
than were included the questionnaire. 
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Decree PRACTICAL INVOLVEMENT 


Coefficient Association 


Egalitarian Response to: Tschuprow’sT Tau Gamma 
(6) (The upper limit income Poland should low) 
(5) (Income all citizens should equal) 
(2) (The wide range salaries form exploitation) 
(4) (Range salaries Poland should reduced) 
(3) (Jobs requiring higher education should paid better) 
(1) (Exploitation some people others should abolished) 


tical involvement, seen the author. 
the measure correlation use three 
coefficients: rank correlation coefficient 
(gamma), second rank correlation coeffi- 
cient (Kendall’s Tau), and Tschuprow’s co- 
efficient contingency 

Two the coefficients give results strongly 
supporting the hypothesis formulated above 
and stressing the role action involvement 
important dimension the ideology. 
The third coefficient (gamma) gives some- 
what different results. Even these data 
are not sufficient for broader generalization, 
the observation itself seems worth 
further exploration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


presenting the response sample 
Warsaw students questions concerning 
the idea economic equality, recalled 
the beginning this paper the well-known 
hypothesis that responses this type are 
correlated with the self-interest the re- 
sponding persons. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed when self-interest was measured either 
the occupational the income stratifica- 
tion the students’ parents. was also con- 


Regarding tau, see Maurice Kendall, Rank 
Correlation Methods, New York: Hafner, 1955, 
Chapter 


firmed when self-interest was measured 
the income expectations the students them- 
selves. These relationships were then elabo- 
rated introducing several test variables. 
was found that: 

The population changes its attitude 
time, that the role family background 
decreases and the role income expectation 
increases time. 

The type personal contact the 
student and the degree his communication 
with his family, measured his place 
residence, plays important role deter- 
mining the character the relationship be- 
tween family background and egalitarianism. 

The degree consistency egalitarian 
ideology (as measured the correlation be- 
tween different items) depends the socio- 
occupational group the respondent, and 
higher for higher social groups. 

Finally, formulated the hypothesis that 
ideology this type, which corre- 
lated with self-interest, the intensity the 
correlation different items this ideology 
with self-interest may depend the degree 
which given item practically involved 
changing the existing privilege stratifica- 
tion, and the degree which real 
threat privilege. Correlational analysis 
seems support the view that the role 
practical involvement important di- 
mension ideology this type. 
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WEBER’S CATEGORIES AUTHORITY AND 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Harrison 


Princeton University 


The ideology voluntary social groups America tends anti-authoritarian. The 
constituency these groups distrustful centralization and further rationalization 
their organizations. However, achieve the imperative goals these voluntary associations 
bureaucracy necessary, social tension increases, and the problems authority and power 
become increasingly acute. Modes for the legitimation authority are found sig- 
nificantly different these associations than those Max Weber developed for the analysis 
authoritarian systems. The utility his categories authority may increased the 


addition three sub-categories. 


tions America characterized 
intra-organizational disputes between 
national leaders and local constituency. The 
daily papers offer dramatic accounts con- 
flicts between local and national leaders 
labor unions, patriotic organizations, political 
parties, fraternal societies, and religious de- 
nominations. Always implicit, often explicit, 
these arguments the problem author- 
ity and power. the basis the ideology 
which governs the organization and activities 
voluntary associations insistence upon 
the autonomy the local units. The view- 
point the constituency that the primary 
task the national leaders implement 
the desires the grass roots. addition, 
often claimed that every effort should 
made curtail centralization power. 
These problems can defined and ana- 
lyzed with greater facility some the 
major religious denominations than the 
sphere secular associations. This the 
case because such groups the Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Disciples have ex- 
plicitly allocated authority their local 
congregations and have refused grant 
inclusive legal authority the leadership 
their national organizations. Alterations 
the wider social environment have given 
rise internal contradictions the belief 
system and conflicts between the primary 
goals they are seeking achieve. the wake 
the organizational revolution voluntary 
associations, both religious and secular, have 
found increasingly difficult make ef- 
fective impact upon their social environment. 
Trends economic and political life have 


recent history voluntary associa- 


forced these groups develop bureaucratic 
hierarchies order achieve their goals. 

study the author made the Ameri- 
can Baptist was found that 
this denomination, for example, although 
ideologically opposed bureaucratically 
organized hierarchy, the same time com- 
mitted international missionary pro- 
gram which requires the efficiency highly 
rationalized denominational 
The members this group, therefore, are 
faced with the anomaly demanding from 
their leaders effective fulfillment their 
responsibilities without conferring upon them 
the authority achieve these goals. Among 
the highly rationalized associations the 
United States, the Baptists have been out- 
radical their refusal operate 
without recourse well-defined lines ra- 
tional-legal But leadership di- 
vested authority will necessarily seek and 
gain power order meet its responsibili- 
ties.* Ironically, since this power undefined 
and covert, often exceeds that which ordi- 
narily accrues leaders authoritarian and 
hierarchical 


Harrison, Authority and Power the 
Free Church Tradition: Social Case Study the 
American Baptist Convention, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1959. 

pp. 49, 136 ff. 

pp. 59, 62, 78, 191. 

pp. 59, 74, ff. This observation appears 
hold for several labor leaders the contempo- 
rary scene. Their authority periodically challenged 
members the constituency, who, even with 
the aid Congressional committees, are unable 
seriously weaken the position the leaders. 
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WEBER’S CATEGORIES AUTHORITY 


The utility Max Weber’s categories 
authority has often been demonstrated. But 
they have not been systematically used 
analyze problems which arise voluntary 
associations. Friedrich has observed that 
Weber’s categories are primarily applicable 
three types social system: army, 
business enterprise, and totalitarian bu- 
reaucracy.® Their utility for the analysis 
voluntary social systems, however, sus- 
tained they are used conjunction with 
sub-categories already implicit Weber’s 
discussion. 

According Weber, “the members the 
administrative staff may bound obedi- 
ence the superior (or superiors) cus- 
tom, affectual ties, purely material 
complex interests, ideal (wertra- 
normally further element, the belief 
The nature the claim 
legitimacy determines the type authority 
well the mode social organization 
the group. Legitimacy rooted law, tradi- 
tion, the charismatic qualities the leader 
The important consideration, ac- 
cording Weber, that the claim legiti- 
macy treated valid.® 

Presumably, investigation the 
authority claims the Lutheran, Epicopa- 
lian, Roman Catholic hierarchies Weber’s 
typology useful without alteration. Not 
only the administrative was 
Weber’s primary interest—but also the con- 
stituencies these religious groups obey the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries legally legitimate 
authorities. Legitimacy rooted the laws 
the church. Among the members these 
communions there commonly accepted 
“belief the ‘legality’ patterns norma- 
tive rules and the right those elevated 
authority under these rules issue com- 


Friedrich, “Some Observations 
Weber’s Analysis Bureaucracy,” Merton 
al., editors, Reader Bureaucracy, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1952, 31. 

™Max Weber, The Theory Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, translated Henderson 
and Talcott Parsons, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947, 324. 

328. 

327. 

328. 


not exercise authority because the charis- 
matic attributes their person, nor pri- 
marily the basis tradition, but because 
the the kingdom” (law) were given 
Peter. 

Weber called attention “anti-authori- 
social systems which tend place 
high value individual freedom and 
autonomy the local units. Perhaps because 
they are anti-authoritarian and not accept 
law, tradition, charisma basis for 
legitimation, did not analyze systemat- 
ically the problems authority and power 
peculiar these groups. misleading 
call these systems “non-authoritarian.” 
social system can operate continuous 
basis without support from some mode 
authority, matter how informal and inade- 
quately defined may be. The majority 
Baptists, for example, insist upon “the 
competency the individual soul all 
matters faith and practice” and the limita- 
tion the power their national 
They this despite the presence power- 
ful, centralized bureaucratic organization 
which does possess legitimate basis 
authority. 

the American Baptist Convention the 
executive professionals gain legitimacy 
means rational rules. The primary purpose 
the Convention achieve the common 
missionary and evangelistic goals the au- 
pragmatically conceived institution, which, 
long achieves these goals, has 
legitimate right exist. But never exists 
because direct order from God, the 
case the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Convention was instituted the churches 
and for the churches. Its officers are elected 
and appointed delegates 
churches. When the executives formulate and 
implement policy they because ex- 
pedientially necessary and other rational 
course exists. 


RATIONAL-PRAGMATIC AUTHORITY 


Given the professed ideological presupposi- 
tions, the basis for the legitirnation author- 
ity rational the Baptist convention. 


Harrison, cit., pp. 22, 
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the absence legal legitimacy the logical 
alternative pragmatic legitimation. The 
Baptist churches the Convention 
rational-pragmatic authority. The authority 
the executives not rooted any the 
three modes legitimacy postulated 
Weber. Neither can said, with Weber, 
that the constituency bound obedience 
custom, affectual ties, material inter- 
ests, ideal motives. The only respect 
which the authority the executives 
grounded law their relation the 
sub-executives. But comparison with 
business enterprise army, for example, 
this extremely narrow range for the 
operation legally legitimated authority. 

Because the refusal the constituency 
anti-authoritarian associations recognize 
the existence power and authority their 
own social system serious ambiguities arise. 
the first place, when the constituency be- 
lieves official has violated his trust their 
predilections—are fulfilled. Power once again 
has corrupted; not necessarily the official 
but the systern itself which fault. There- 
fore, rather than seek for normal replace- 
ment the incumbent, the existence the 
office itself may questioned. This obvi- 
ously places all executives voluntary sys- 
tems precarious position. Secondly, how- 
ever, the executives often acquire more power 
than they would had they greater authority. 
authority based law defines the limits 
the officeholder manner which un- 
available expedientially legitimated 
system. Since the authority the Baptist 
executive poorly defined and his ex- 
istence official tenuously based, 
forced seek covert means for achieving 
the goals for which Fi- 
nally, contrast the status the ex- 
ecutives, the formal authority the local 
churches great. However, because they 
are autonomous and widely separated, both 
geographically and ideologically, their power 
significantly attenuated. 


places unusual strains upon the informal 
system power the American Baptist Con- 
vention. contrast the formal system au- 
thority, the informal system provides efficient 
and adaptive means for achieving the goals the 
institution and assuring its integrity despite the 
limitations established the formal belief system. 
Cf. Harrison, cit., pp. 81-85. 


the basis these observations the 
American Baptist Convention may pos- 
sible develop theoretical generalizations 
concerning the nature rational-pragmatic 
authority and compare with rational- 
legal authority. Weber wrote that “the purest 
type exercise legal authority that 
which employs bureaucratic 
The bureaucracy functions ac- 
cording the following criteria: 

the legally legitimated bureaucracy 
there continuous organization official 
functions bound rules.” Even volun- 
tary associations, insofar the rules apply 
the relationship between administrative 
personnel, the authority offices legally 
legitimated. The relationship between admin- 
istration and constituency, however, sub- 
stantially different. the legally sanctioned 
organization the lowest member—layman, 
buck private, shipping clerk—accepts the 
statutory authority the priest, general, 
corporation president. The relationship 
markedly different voluntary associations. 
any democratic organization, the mem- 
bers enjoy the theoretical right contradict 
the highest official and work for his re- 
moval this deemed 

the legally sanctioned bureaucracy 
there specified sphere competence. 
This involves (a) sphere obligations 
perform functions which have been marked 
off part systematic division labor. 
(b) The provision the incumbent with 
the necessary authority carry out these 
functions. (c) That the necessary means 
compulsion are clearly defined and their use 
pragmatic bureaucracy there sphere 
obligations and functions well division 
labor, but noted above, the relationship 
between official incumbents and the con- 
stituency seriously detracts from the “neces- 
sary authority carry out these functions.” 
follows that voluntary associations the 


Weber, cit., 333. 

330. 

Harrison, op. cit., pp. ff., 131. This can only 
considered theoretical right because free dis- 
cussion presupposes access sources information 
and equality opportunity use the instruments 
communication. Voluntary associations are not 
immune the bureaucratic monopolization 
technical information. Cf. pp. 159 ff. 

Weber, cit., 330. 
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AUTHORITY AND VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


means compulsion are not clearly defined 
and their use not subject definite condi- 
tions. The executives anti-authoritarian 
groups possess few such privileges rela- 
tionship the local units. Therefore, they 
are forced utilize sanctions based power 
rather than authority. voluntary associa- 
tions there greater dependence the 
part the leaders upon organized violence, 
economic sanctions, and propaganda bring 
deviant sub-personnel and constituency “into 
line.” 

“The organization offices follows the 
principle hierarchy.” pragmatically 
legitimated associations this principle 
utilized strictly expediential instrument 
achieve the goals the social group. There 
greater emphasis the functions office 
than upon the superior inferior authority 
the members the administrative staff. 
There considerable emphasis upon goal- 
achievement, for example, increases mem- 
bership quotas, wage increases, and success 
fund-raising. Occupancy office never 
enables the incumbent gain access spe- 
cial channels truth. Pragmatically legiti- 
mated authority never self-sustaining 
the sense that the leader can point himself 
and his administrative colleagues unique 
interpreters their own 

Both pragmatically and legally legiti- 
mated bureaucracies operate the principle 
“that the members the administrative staff 
should completely separated from owner- 
ship the means production and ad- 
ministration.” 

Both also obey the principle that “ad- 
acts, decisions, and rules are 
formulated and recorded 

the anti-authoritarian system 
office seldom “constitutes career.” More 
likely, the office will viewed “call- 
ing.” Efforts make formal career 
one’s office, even they may contribute 
more efficient and successful operations, are 
viewed with suspicion the constituency. 
Activity office more likely ap- 


331. 

Harrison, cit., pp. ff. 

Weber, op. cit., 331; Harrison, cit., 
72. 
Weber, op. cit., 332. 
334. 
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involving total devotion personal resources 
the fulfillment one’s task. 

“Candidates are selected the basis 
both. They are appointed, not elected.” 
the pragmatically legitimated bureaucracy 
technical qualifications play important 
role after the official has been appointed. The 
relatively tenuous character the incum- 
bent’s authority means that during the re- 
cruitment procedure itself greater attention 
must -paid qualities personality 
(charisma) than system based ra- 
tional-legal authority. 


CHARISMATIC AUTHORITY 


One source for the validation authority, 
according Weber, the charismatic power 
individual who “is set apart from ordi- 
nary men and treated endowed with super- 
natural, superhuman, least superficially 
exceptional powers qualities.” There 
significantly greater dependence upon the ex- 
ecutive who possesses striking personality 
the pragmatically legitimated system. This 
creates conflict the system since charis- 
matic authority “outside the realm 
everyday routine and the profane sphere. 
this respect, sharply opposed both 
rational, and particularly bureaucratic au- 

These considerations suggest another sub- 
type authority, which may called quasi- 
charismatic authority. Although this sub-type 
implicit Weber’s analysis, there 
significant difference between the leader who 
believed “supernaturally endowed” 
and one who thought possess “super- 
ficially exceptional qualities.” The quasi- 
charismatic leader denotes successor the 
original charismatic founder. especially 
attractive the constituency because 
believed sufficiently endowed with the 
qualities the original leader warrant 
obedience. 

Quasi-charismatic authority plays more 
significant role the anti-authoritarian sys- 
tem than the “pure type” bureaucratic 
staff. the pragmatically sanctioned system 


333. 
358. 
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the institutional order has not advanced 
the final stages the process rationaliza- 
tion. The authority the leaders, far from 
being unquestioned, continually suspected 
the constituency. Therefore, anti-authori- 
tarian groups make systematic efforts cur- 
tail the process rationauzation. Deeply 
rooted sentiments against over-specialization, 
subordination, and superordination are fully 
operative this type social system. This 
fosters institutional instability. There 
conscious desire the part large blocs 
the constituency for revolt against es- 
tablished routines and traditional symbols. 
Thus quasi-charismatic leader seldom needs 
seek support—it always present and 
merely requires exploitation. When the ex- 
ecutive leader experiences the inadequacies 
pragmatic authority may seek con- 
vince the constituency his own charismatic 
gifts and the need for revolutionary change 
the existing 


MIMETIC-TRADITIONAL AUTHORITY 


Weber’s analysis third mode legiti- 
macy based tradition. system au- 
thority called traditional when “legitimacy 
claimed for and believed the basis 
the sanctity the order and the attendant 
powers control they have been handed 
down from the past, ‘have always ex- 
this system threatened external forces 
becomes involved internal disputes the 
leaders seek reinforce their crumbling 
authority. 

The utility Weber’s typology can 
increased another sub-category. Until 
recent times the American Baptists have re- 
fused accept period their own history 
they have viewed traditionally legitimated 
authority further effort compromise 
the autonomy the local churches and the 
free activity the Holy Spirit. Therefore, 


Harrison, op. cit., pp. 74-77. the Baptist 
situation this most noteworthy among the local 
executives the state level. When they visit the 
local churches they make every effort preach, 
the words one official, “dynamic sermons 
put across,” before discussing church busi- 
ness state-wide problems. 

Weber, cit., 341. 

Harrison, cit., pp. ff. 
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current attempts seek normative phase 
their history mode legitimation lack 
the realism tradition based long- 
standing practice, and the effort possesses 
synthetic quality. There also empirical evi- 
dence other social 
the American South—that some affluent 
politically powerful leaders attempt rally 
support for traditional symbols and modes 
action which are losing their affective sig- 
nificance with the people. such situation 
effort made maintain the social 
system the name traditions which have 
lost their functional utility. Therefore,mi- 
metic-traditional authority denotes the effort 
the elite members society maintain 
support for the self-interested purpose sus- 
taining existing norms and procedures and 
forestall social change. 

Anti-authoritarian systems are character- 
ized instability. the contemporary situ- 
ation leaders voluntary associations are 
attempting achieve goals which tend 
contradictory. the one hand, they require 
bureaucracy realize the mission their 
organizations; the other hand, their 
ideology rooted democratic traditions 
which are inimical the tendency tech- 
nical bureaucracy depersonalize the indi- 
vidual and segregate roles functional 
and hierarchical basis. 

The Baptists have found satisfactory 
solution for the dilemma. Their efforts 
avoid formal and legal authority structures 
have been subject radically disruptive in- 
fluences and they have been forced seek 
alternative methods for the allocation 
power. Anti-authoritarian systems cannot 
avoid the existence authority, even though 
only pragmatically validated. Recogni- 
tion the instability voluntary social sys- 
tems does not enable observer predict 
the future these groups. One fact, however, 
the leaders will seek perma- 
nence for their groups establishing them- 
selves the legitimate possessors power. 
Whether these efforts will result the es- 
tablishment legal, pragmatic, traditional 
forms not 


Baptists show marked tendency, es- 
pecially among their intellectuals, seek normative 
criteria action and establish legitimate au- 
thority basis long-standing tradition. Despite 
the fact that the earliest leaders the movement 
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CONCLUSION 


Much that has been said seems imply 
the demise radical alteration voluntary 
associations. therefore first impor- 
tance realize that the problems power 
are not eliminated noble purpose. any 
social system power shared those who 
are able and willing mobilize the political, 
economic, psychological, and ideological re- 
sources the community. modern social 
experience this has been accomplished most 


the seventeenth century were sectarian and 
highly diverse their doctrinal views the current 
plea many spokesmen for general agreement 
concerning “the normative phase our history.” 
Cf. ibid., pp. 26, 36. 


effectively the highest administrative 
leaders. But over-centralization can become 
dysfunctional. appears that balance can 
established only the members the 
local units gather their forces and create 
viable rationale for their existence. The free- 
dom the individual and the autonomy 
the local group can never sustained 
absolute terms. According the ideology 
voluntary associations, only local 
community individuals gathered for 
common cause can the voice the people 
spoken. But only wider associations 
these local groups which have been 
gathered mobilize the opinion all the 
company, that the voice the people will 
heard. 


CORRELATES TRADE UNION PARTICIPATION: 
SUMMARY THE LITERATURE 


WILLIAM SPINRAD 
Rutgers, The State University 


Studies American trade unions have contributed significant data comparing the participant 
and non-participant members. Many variables appear correlated with union activity, 
but these can meaningfully grouped into three classes: objective conditions job and 
residence, personal associations, and personal All these are interrelated. 
The objective conditions conducive union activity are those which encourage personal 
contact with work colleagues other active unionists) and those which stimulate 
relative job satisfaction. The resulting orientations which encourage union participation include 
the acceptance work experience central life value and the acceptance the work 
group the “working class” both salient reference group. Theories about trade unions 
are criticized for their lack attention the union activists. 


ticipation most trade unions, coun- 

terpart the similar phenomenon 
other large-scale organizations, common- 
place observation both theorists and in- 
vestigators. Many persons are active mem- 
bers their unions, however, whatever the 
proportion specific unions. Research 
American trade unions has produced wealth 
material which strives answer the ques- 
tion: Which unionists are more likely 
active and why? This paper summary 
statement extensive analysis approxi- 
mately published reports studies this 
The reports include case histories 


lack widespread membership par- 


1The writer, regretfully, has not been able 
include the material from Tannenbaum and 


specific union locals, comparisons inter- 
national unions and locals, and compari- 
sons individuals and groups within single 
locals. The methods used range from impres- 
sionistic participant observation statistical 
treatment precisely formulated surveys. 
are primarily interested analysis 
participation those situations where unions 
are well-established, where the problems 
initial organization and recognition have been 
settled for some time. Indexes participa- 


recent investigation participation union 
locals (Arnold Tannenbaum and 
Kahn, Participation Union Locals, Evanston, 
Row, Peterson, 1958). This valuable research 
report was received after this summary evaluation 
been completed. 
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tion vary, although holding union office, 
serving committee, and attendance 
meetings are commonly used; other criteria 
include voting union elections, reading 
union literature, and using the grievance 
procedure. Some these obviously imply 
more intense involvement than others, but 
the findings reported here are generally un- 
affected the indexes utilized. However, 
some cases the official local leaders—unpaid 
officers and shop stewards—are singled out 
for special attention. 

Before outlining what emerges from these 
studies should pointed out that many 
variables conceivably correlated with union 
participation are not treated because there 
insufficient attention, lack significant 
data, grossly conflicting data. For instance, 
there are surprisingly few systematic in- 
quiries into the effect the special charac- 
teristics the individual unions—local and 
international—on the participation patterns 
individuals. There are numerous detailed 
narrative accounts individual locals and 
few about international unions, but such 
elements the formal structure, the degree 
internal democracy, the history organ- 
ization, and the position the international 
within the organized labor movement, which, 
priori, seem related the degree and 
kind membership activity, are rarely suf- 
ficiently analyzed factors affecting partici- 
pation. The conspicuous exceptions are the 
well-known study the Typographical 
Union and the work Seidman and his 
sociates the University Chicago.” 

Belief “unionism” and the general 
policies the national and local union 
course necessary condition for active par- 


Coleman, Union Democracy: The Internal Politics 
the International Typographical Union, Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1956; Joel Seidman, Jack 
London, and Bernard Karsh, “Leadership 
Local Union,” American Journal Sociology, 
(November, 1950), pp. 229-237; Joel Seidman, 
Jack London, and Bernard Karsh, “Why Workers 
Join Unions,” The Annals the American Academy 
Political and Social Science, 274 (March, 1951), 
pp. 75-84; Joel Seidman, Jack London, Bernard 
Karsh, and Daisy Tagliacozzo, The Worker Views 
His Union, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1958; Daisy Tagliacozzo and Joel Seidman, 
Typology Rank and File Union Members,” 
American Journal Sociology, (May, 1956), pp. 
546-553. 
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ticipation. But not sufficient. Most 
the members United Mine Workers local, 
for example, expressed unqualified loyalty 
their union, but few attended meetings. 
There was little motivation for local union 
activity almost all labor-management poli- 
cies were decided the national 
Participation also requires belief that ac- 
tivity functional, that can achieve ob- 
servable results. This further borne out 
the finding that, within several industrial 
plants, those departments with record 
satisfied grievances tended have large 
numbers active 

The major variables associated with union 
participation, except for those already cited, 
can grouped under the headings 
jective features, personal associations, and 
personal 


OBJECTIVE FEATURES 


Job. The two most important types ob- 
jective factors appear those the job 
and residence. The nature the job, the 
studies strongly suggest, has important im- 
plications for personal relationships, income, 
and status. 

(1) Effect interpersonal relations: 
Small plant size seems facilitate union 
participation for establishes more inti- 
mate work community, encouraging 
relations among work mates and facilitating 
more widespread involvement decision 
Another possible correlate 
stable work However, studies have 
noted widespread participation among build- 
ing trades workers, very “casual” work 


Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., 197. 

Sayles and George Strauss, The 
Local Union: Its place the Industrial Plant, 
New York: Harper, 1953, pp. 192-195. 

5In some cases, the elements included under the 
respective categories form causal chain, should 
apparent from the later discussion. specific 
objective feature fosters particular interpersonal 
relations which engender personal orientations con- 
ducive union activity. However, all the listed 
items not readily fall into such causation model. 

Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, cit., pp. 21-25, 
144-148 Seidraan, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, 
op. cit., 190; Joel Seidman, “Democracy Labor 
Unions,” Journal Political Economy, (June, 
1953), 223. 
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This apparent discrepancy readily 
explainable the fact that both situations 
encourage the development close personal 
ties over period time. Building trades 
workers have had numerous opportunities 
work together different jobs. fact, the 
very instability the industry demands that, 
order learn about jobs and conditions 
the industry, necessary attend union 
meetings, informed union affairs, 
friendly with fellow workers and union of- 
ficials, and appear frequently the union 
hall. The “slack season,” which brings large 
numbers employees together union 
headquarters, has had similar effect 
some garment 

Among typographers, two specific job fea- 
tures stimulate and off the job personal 
contacts and resultant widespread union 
participation: the large proportion night 
workers, and the unique substitute system 
which printer selects his replacement when 
going 

Within specific industrial shops, those 
whose jobs permit mingling with many other 
workers, true maintenance men, tend 
more contrast, those whose 
jobs isolate them from other workers tend 
very Work groups the 
members which work closely together and 
are relatively homogenous pay, skill, and 
background tend participate more union 
The general conclusion simply 
that those whose jobs facilitate and en- 
courage frequent contact with fellow work- 
ers are more likely union activists. 

(2) Pay and status: Union activity 
typically associated with relatively “higher” 
job. Thus, craft locals generally exhibit more 
participation than industrial Among 


London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., pp. 188-190; George Strauss, “Control the 
Membership Building Trades Unions,” American 
Journal Sociology, (May, 1956), pp. 

Herbert Shephard, “Democratic Control 
Labor Union,” American Journal Sociology, 
(January, 1949), 315. 

Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, cit., pp. 127- 
139. 

Sayles and Strauss, pp. 

Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., pp. 

Sayles and Strauss, cit., pp. 197-202. 

Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, op. cit., passim; 
Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, cit., 
pp. Strauss, cit.; Ellsworth Steele, 


needle trades workers, the high status cutters 
and pressers participate more than the 
Within industrial locals, the evi- 
dence also striking that union activists, 
especially local leaders, except for the period 
initial organization and during faction 
fights some unions, are disproportionately 
drawn from those relatively higher pay and 
job 

Residence. Where one lives (or has lived) 
appears the other type objective 
variable associated with union participation. 
terms community origin, those with 
rural backgrounds have been shown 
less involved their unions than those 
brought urban environment, while, 
the opposite pole, the very active “ideo- 
logical unionist” mostly product po- 
litically-sophisticated metropolitan 
result both past and current influ- 
ences, workers industries that foster iso- 
lated geographic communities fellow 
workers—for example, miners, fishermen, 
and, special sense, have 
very strong pro-union attitudes throughout 
the world. not always productive in- 
tense local union activity, the case 
United Mine Workers’ groups, these senti- 
ments encourage such corollary forms 


“Membership Participation the American Flint 
Glass Workers The Southern Economic 
Journal, (July, 1951), pp. 83-92; Glenn 
Miller and James Young, “Membership Partici- 
pation the Trade Union Local,” American 
Journal Economics and Sociology, (October, 
1955), 36. 

and Strauss, op. cit., 204. 

pp. 143-153, Seidman, London, 
Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. cit., 171; Theodore 
Purcell, The Worker Speaks His Mind Company 
and Union, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953, 205; Tomi Kyllonen, “Social Charac- 
teristics Active Unionists,” American Journal 
Sociology, (May, 1951), pp. 528-530. Only one 
possible exception has been noted: one auto- 
mobile plant, the least active included greater 
proportion skilled workers. However, there was 
information whether the more active mem- 
bers among the semi-skilled and unskilled tended 
lower higher pay and status than the 
less active semi-skilled and unskilled. See William 
Form and Dansereau, “Union Member 
Orientations and Patterns Social Integration,” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, (Oc- 
tober, 1957), 11. 

10; Tagliacozzo and Seidman, cit., 
548; William Whyte, “Who Goes Union and 
Why,” Personnel Journal, (December, 1944), pp. 
221-223. 
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participation heavy turnouts voting for 
candidates considered 

This suggests the most common finding 
residence-community namely, 
that relative coincidence geographic and 
occupational community facilitates union 
participation. Those who live the town 
which the plant located are more likely 
active than workers who live “out 
town,” particularly residents the “urban 
Work mates who live close to- 
gether tend more active their un- 
Many unionists insist that the great 
distance between their homes and the union 
hall least partial explanation for their 

Yet, this concurrence geographic and 
occupational community can have very di- 
verse effects. The result can local paro- 
chialism highly antithetical the ideological 
unionism that grows the metropolis. 
Small industrial towns often reveal close 
paternalistic bond between the workers and 
the owners and supervisors, which militates 
against union When this bond 
broken, however, the geographically co- 
hesive worker community likely exhibit 
high level union 


Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., pp. 18-19, 23-25; Seymour Lipset, Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Alan Barton, and Juan Linz, Psy- 
chology Voting,” Gardner Lindzey, editor, 
Handbook Social Psychology, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1954, Vol. pp. 1131, 1140. 

Form and Dansereau, cit., 10; Kyllonen, 
op. cit., 532. 

20Sayles and Strauss, op. cit., 202. 

Miller and Young, op. cit., 41; Purcell, 
pp. 203-204; Seidman, London, Karsh, and 
Tagliacozzo, op. cit., 187. 

Low, “The Factory the Community,” Wil- 
liam Whyte, editor, Industry and Society, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1946, pp. 35-38. 

London, Karsh, and 
cit., pp. 124-125. currently attempting 
preliminary test the effect suburbanization 
trade union participation and loyalty. hypothesis 
that movement residential suburbs not only 
means greater separation from work mates (and 
possibly from “working class” people generally) but 
exposure the middle-class opinion leaders the 
suburbs and their values. Trade union attachment, 
therefore, would suffer. course this one factor 
should not viewed divorced from the other 
influences that affect union values and activity; all 
tentative statements along these lines are thus made 
with the classic proviso: “other things being equal.” 


PERSONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Some the findings under this heading 
have already been implied the data 
objective conditions. Job situations leading 
frequent and close associations with many 
fellow workers encourage union participation. 
Residential features which facilitate contact 
with worker colleagues, with other “pro- 
union” people, stimulate union activity. Such 
interpersonal relations are intensified among 
typographers, with their many special print- 
ers’ and more informal leisure- 
time contacts, which one the reasons 
for their unusual involvement union life.** 
not extensive, the structure the in- 
dustries and the craft identifications create 
guild-like occupational community among 
many building and 
Leisure-time association seems also con- 
comitant participation industrial locals. 
Thus, one study several industrial locals 
disclosed statistical correlation between the 
extent off-job contacts with fellow workers 
and attendance union 

Membership two types non-job social 
groups also seems associated with union 
accordance with common 


Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, of. cit., pp. 71-75, 
85-92, 135-139. 

Sayles and Strauss, op. cit., 204; Seidman, 
London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. cit., pp. 
190; Strauss, op. cit., pp. 170-171. 

Dean, “Social Integration, Attitudes, 
and Union Activity,” Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, (October, 1954), 51. This finding 
very clearcut. one the plants studied, for 
instance, less than third who were not friendly 
with any work colleagues off the job attended any 
regular union meeting, while more than two-thirds 
those with many such friendships attended 
least some union meetings. 

present purposes both difficult and 
unnecessary distinguish between historical and 
contemporary influences exerted such group 
memberships. Earlier personal influences are gen- 
erally continuously reinforced. also true that 
such group memberships could have readily been 
classified under objective factors, but appears 
more meaningful focus the purely inter- 
personal aspect. For instance, deprived ethnic 
status objective condition which each person 
can feel separately. But, the absence re- 
ciprocal pro-union communication between fellow 
ethnics, will have little bearing union activity. 
the other hand, the listed objective conditions 
job and residence automatically affect union 
activity, given the general level unionism 
most American communities. 
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expectations, those with union family back- 
grounds tend more Secondly, 
union activists are disproportionately drawn 
from specific ethnic groups—Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Jews, and Catholics—a finding also 
consistent with impressionistic observa- 
general, these different groups 
may classified “deprived”: minority 
ethnic status means some form personal 
economic and social discrimination, 
least such discriminatiou. These 
ethnics have thus been particularly respon- 
sive the union’s emphasis collective 
efforts for improvement, frequently reflected 
greater degree participation than 
found among work colleagues from “dom- 
inant” ethnic groups. some situations, 
however, the ethnic-occupational sub-com- 
munity provides clearly-defined setting for 
transmission intense union loyalties which 
encourage participation, among Jewish 
gament workers and Welsh and Scotch 
Finally, work groups with common 
ethnic ties, whatever the minority ethnic 
group, tend include more 

few additional items have been reported 
relevant interpersonal influences. Those 
workers related friendly with super- 
visors and owners, are unlikely union 
already noted, paternalistic 
atmosphere least creates the illusion 
intimacy, which can militate against union 
who are friendly with 
union leaders are more likely active.** 
Contrariwise, those who know few union 
activists personally are less likely partici- 
pate 


Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. cit., pp. 23-24, 

193; Form and Dansereau, op. cit., 
11; Purcell, op. cit., pp. 149, 154-155, 196; 
Shepbard, cit., pp. 313-315; Will Herberg, “The 
Old Timers and the Newcomers,” Journal Social 
Issues, (1, 1953), pp. 12-19. 

18; Shephard, op. cit.; Sayles and 
Strauss, op. cit., pp. 217-219. 

202. 

Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
131. 

pp. 116-117; Warner and Low, cit. 

Tagliacozzo and Seidman, cit., 549. The 
evidence indicates that contact with union leaders 
and activists not merely result union activity 
the personal contacts may precede union involve- 
ment. 

Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., 131, 
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One area which the studies offer quite 
contrary findings the relationship between 
union activity and membership other, non- 
occupational More precise 
formulation the variables involved might 
resolve these differences. First all, the 
nature these other organizations im- 
portant. their membership concentrated 
among industrial workers, their influence will 
different from that “multi-class” 
organization, suggested one 
Furthermore, two conflicting factors may 
work. One the fact that union activists 
may have less time for interest other 
organizations. the other hand, dis- 
cussed below, they also seem possess 
high activity potential and sociability drive, 
which should stimulate participation all 
organizations. 

These observations suggest simple “dif- 
ferential association” model. The likelihood 
union participation enhanced per- 
sonal contact with pro-union work colleagues, 
union leaders, family members, ethnic as- 
sociates; diminished personal con- 
tacts with supervisors and non-union anti- 
union friends, and indicated the 
material residence, non-working-class 
neighbors. 


ORIENTATIONS 


Job Satisfaction. The most general obser- 
vation here that participation tends in- 
crease with degree job satisfaction. The 
craft gratification many active skilled 
workers one illustration. This relationship 
also implicit the findings that workers 
with higher pay and status within industrial 
locals tend “better unionists.” 

Studies several industrial locals provide 
highly convincing evidence for this conten- 
tion. Three the reports, using observations 
nine different unions, affirm that activists 
usually like their jobs more than non-ac- 
These findings, course, seem 


and Dansereau, op. cit., Kyllonen, 
op. cit.; Sayles and Strauss, op. cit., pp. 121-123; 
Seymour Lipset and Joan Gorden, “Mobility and 
Trade Union Membership,” Bendix and 
Lipset, editors, Class, Status and Power, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1953, pp. 497-498. 

Dean, cit., 52; Form and Dansereau, 
cit., Seidman, London, Karsh, and Taglia- 
op. cit., 178, 
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contradict the typical assessment the 
union activist motivated primarily re- 
sentment over some feature the work situ- 
ation. Actually, activists are more pro- 
testing probably because they are 
indignant about supervision, favoritism, and 
the like—about particular aspects the 
job situation, not about the job itself. Such 
attitudes may characterize particularly the 
local Rank and file activists, 
however, may more critical super- 
visors than other rank and 
Another aspect job satisfaction may 
involved—the relation aspirations, particu- 
larly mobility strivings. Those more oriented 
towards occupational advance, particularly 
towards supervisory managerial position, 
are less likely active their unions.** 
However, the actual potentiality for vertical 
mobility seems clearly unrelated union 
What seems more sig- 
nificant the importance mobility 
goal. For instance, one account describes 
local leaders having more opportunities for 
appointment supervisory positions but 
being less interested Those who 
feel thwarted their aspirations, especially 
they accuse the union some responsi- 


Seidman, London, and Karsh, “Leadership 
Local Union,” pp. Arnold Rose, 
Union Solidarity—The Internal Cohesion 
Labor Union, Minneapolis: University Minnesota 
Press, 1952, pp. 

pp. 66-68; George Strauss and Leonard 
Sayles, “Patterns Participation Local 
Unions,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
(October, 1952), pp. 35-36. Other investigations 
“dual allegiance” “dual loyalty” are concerned 
with attitudes rather than activities; such, they 
are largely irrelevant our purposes. See Lois 
Dean, “Union Activity and Dual Loyalty,” 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review, (July, 1954), 
pp. 526-536; Willard Kerr, “Dual Allegiance and 
Emotional Acceptance-Rejection Industry,” Per- 
sonnel Psychology, (March, 1954), pp. 59-66; 
Ross Stagner, “Dual Allegiance Problem 
Modern Society,” Personnel Psychology, (March, 
1954), pp. 41-47. 

and Dansereau, op. cit., 12; Taglia- 
cozzo and Seidman, cit., pp. 

Seidman, London, Karsh, and op. 
cit., 183; Lipset and Gorden, op. cit., 495; 
Rose, op. cit., 150; John Alexander and 
Morroe Berger, “Grass Roots Labor Leader,” 
Alvin Gouldner, editor, Studies Leadership, 
New York: Harper, 1950, pp. 178-181. 

Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., 


bility for their situation, are very prone 
union apathy.** 

Another element job satisfaction the 
role the union fostering such satisfac- 
tion. Even though the union’s part im- 
proving working conditions usually affects 
most members, those who verbally emphasize 
this fact are more likely 

Few union activists seem consciously 
motivated desire for full-time union 
But union involvement can make 
the job situation much more pleasant and 
meaningful providing area for cre- 
ativity and interpersonal influence and 
avenue for status not found the job 
The union activists, particiularly the local 
officials, apparently require such outlet, 
for they are commonly found very 
“outgoing,” “liking deal with people,” 
high activity levels” and “nerv- 
ous tension.” 

Non-Work Interests. The active unionist 
thus positive orientation his work 
situation well his work group. This 
further steers him toward personal contacts 
with fellow-worker unionists, reinforcing 
pro-union values. counterpart, other 
values and commitments are de-emphasized: 
spends less time with his family and 
shows less interest fixing his 
contrast, non-activist may exclaim that 
house.” 

With their positive orientation towards the 
work situation, might expected that 


251; Form and Dansereau, op. cit., 
pp. 

Tagliacozzo and Seidman, op. cit., 548. 

London, and Karsh, “Leadership 
Local Union,” op. cit., pp. 233-234; Ely Chinoy, 
“Local Union Leadership,” Gouldner, cit., 
pp. 157-173, 160-161. 

Miller and Young, op. cit., 45; Seidman, 
London, and Karsh, cit., pp. 232-233; Seidman, 
London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, cit., 177. 

191; Purcell, op. cit., 210; Sayles 
and Strauss, cit., pp. 100-103; Eli Ginzberg, 
The Labor Leader: Exploratory Study, New 
Macmillan, 1948, pp. 92-93. 

Chinoy, op. cit., 159; Kyllonen, op. cit., pp. 
530-532; Purcell, op. cit., 217; Sayles and Strauss, 
op. cit., pp. 110-111; Seidman, London, Karsh, and 
Tagliacozzo, op. 187; Alvin Gouldner, 
“Attitudes ‘Progressive’ Trade Union Leaders,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1947), 
389. 

Chinoy, cit., 160. 
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activists would tend less interested 
leisure activities than non-activists. Several 
studies, utilizing the personal remarks 
few non-activists the comments local 
officials, report that many workers prefer 
have “good time” rather than active 
the union, would rather “go ball 
game show” “sit home and read 
book” than attend union But the 
evidence not very substantial that activists 
are either less involved more oriented 
toward leisure pursuits. One study found that 
those who regularly attended union meetings 
were little more likely regular card 
players and fishermen than the infrequent 
community’s industrial workers, union ac- 
tivists were shown actually little more 
likely “prefer leisure work” than non- 
The data hand are thus, 
best, uncertain. However, would neces- 
sary know more about the nature the 
leisure activity versus “passive,” 
for example) and the type leisure associ- 
ates, well the activity level the dif- 
ferent unionists, before the notion implied 
our earlier statements can discounted— 
that union activity generally means sacrific- 
ing some leisure activity. final com- 
mentary, the union itself can become area 
leisure-type functions for many active 

indicated above, the union activists are 
less likely find their close friends among 
non-occupational colleagues. least 
larger communities, their neighborhoods 
typically provide fewer close contacts; 
fact, one study shows that union activists 
tend have lower estimate than non- 
activists their neighborhoods and com- 

Class Identification. The active unionist, 
then, views his work group the “working 
class” both significant reference 
group. emphasizes collective rather than 


Purcell, op. cit., pp. 203-204. 

Kyllonen, op. cit., 532. 

Lipset and Gorden, cit., pp. 495-496. 

op. cit., pp. 205-206; Sayles and 
Strauss, op. cit., pp. 111-114; Joseph Kovner and 
Herbert Lahne, “Shop Society and the Union,” 
and Labor Relations Review, (October, 
1953), 11. 

and Dansereau, op. cit., 


individual efforts for Ac- 
cording several the reports, many local 
leaders seem especially interested 
helping the man” ethical 
religious Whether does 
does not have combative attitude towards 
management, the activist conscious,” 
that is, sees himself worker, and 
tends perceive industrial disputes from 
the vantage point the “workers” rather 
than from the side “management.” 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


this digest research findings trade 
unions have sought extricate the varia- 
bles associated with participation lack 
participation. sense, this attempt 
portray the activist; have merely 
listed those elements which tend as- 
sociated with union activity. However, the 
matrix objective conditions, personal as- 
sociations, and orientations related partici- 
pation suggests one encompassing formula: 
union activity increases with the extent 
which the work situation contains positive 
values and the work group, immediate 
extensive, regarded significant refer- 
ence group comparison with other values 
and other membership groups. 

Theories about trade unions are generally 
concerned with the function the union 
organization—in the collective bargain- 
ing process, the plant organization, the 
community, and The members are 
fact usually viewed consumers, satisfied, 
occasionally resentful, the manner 
which the leader-entrepreneurs are achieving 
basic union goals fulfilling economic de- 
mands and checking management authority. 
Unquestionably, this the predominant ori- 


Seidman, London, Karsh, and Tagliacozzo, op. 
cit., pp. 256-258; Fred Blum, Toward Demo- 
cratic Work Process: The Hormel-Packinghouse 
Workers’ Experiment, New York: Harper, 1953, 
pp. 43-47. 

Purcell, op. pp. 211-212; Sayles and 
Strauss, op. pp. 103-105; Tagliacozzo and 
Seidman, cit., pp. 547-550. 

552; Miller and Young, cit., pp. 41, 


Mark Perlman, Labor Union Theories 
America—Background and Development, Evanston, 
Row, Peterson, 1958, account trade union 
theories American scholars before the 1930s, 
which also presents most the known popular theo- 
retical approaches, 
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entation large proportion those who 
belong most American unions. this 
case, they view their union service. The 
unions become protective agency which 
dues are paid regularly. Therefore personal 
involvement minimal. 

But there are unpaid activists all union 
locals, whatever their number. Few students 
the labor movement have included them 
their theoretical expositions, despite the 
fact that they have been located the 
several studies cited above. The union par- 
necessary ingredient without 
which most local unions could not operate. 
There must personnel fill posts, opinion 
leaders inform and stimulate, cadre 
mobilize for the various modes latent and 
overt 

use the terminology one study, the 
major institutional purposes union are 
economic (satisfying economic needs 
workers) and (serving rival 
power These aims also 
define the core expectations most union 
members. the same time, however, the 
activists—those who feel part “move- 
ment,” who speak “we” rather than 
“they,” who “enjoy playing the union game” 
—need, addition, social orientation. 
result whatever influences and motiva- 
tions, their union tends take on, the 
classic sociological language, communal 
rather than societal 


According one estimate, approximately 500,- 
000 union members serve some unpaid offices 
some committees any given time the 
contemporary American labor movement. See 
Hardman, “Labor Midpassage,” Harvard 
Business Review, (January, 1953), 45. 

and Dansereau, cit., pp. 6—12. 

This language may suggest affinity the 
“human relations” approach those trade union 
theorists who see unionism return quasi- 
medieval structure. (See Frank Tannenbaum, 


The extent this group may help de- 
termine the amount intelligent criticism 
both local and national leadership (even 
union with little and the 
size the reservoir for future competent 
leadership. But will also help decide 
how much communication being received 
from the leadership and how much genuine 
support available for its policies. That 
why many union leaders desire more 
participation more members, even they 
are fearful the incipient opposition that 
this may engender. 

From this examination the literature, 
the following conclusion emerges: participa- 
tion trade unions enhanced those 
factors which makes for greater identification 
with one’s occupational situation and occu- 
pational community, and diminished those 
influences which foster contrary orientations. 
The nature the job, the type residence, 
the modes interpersonal influences (past 
and present), and the orientation towards 
work life and work mates comprise the ele- 
ments which determine that identification. 
Ultimately, union activity result the 
acceptance work, work place, work mates, 
and “working class” somehow constituting 
very meaningful part the union mem- 
features which are useful for the achievement 
gratifications elsewhere.** 


Philosophy Labor, New York: Knopf, 1951). 
Actually, refer quite different matters. This 
paper does not analyze the role and functions 
unions organizations, nor does discuss the 
question why workers join unions—but only 
why particular members are active inactive 
well-established unions. 

The nature the particular union, the pattern 
collective bargaining, and the type leadership 
undoubtedly affect union participation. But, indi- 
cated earlier, the studies examined rarely analyze 
the effect such factors union activity. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY RESIDENTIAL BELTS, 
1950 AND 


BERNARD LAZERWITZ 
University Michigan 


Data from Survey Research Center national samples indicate that the suburban belts around 
standard metropolitan area central cities between 1950 and 1956 became areas increased 
concentration families (1) with higher incomes, (2) whose heads had skilled semi-skilled 
occupations, (3) who were engaged raising children, and (4) who were living more 
expensive housing. During this period, the areas beyond the suburban belts had greater 
increases families whose heads had business professional occupations and moderate 
cost housing than did the central cities. The data indicate the the major 
characteristics found previous research. Furthermore, the increased concentration 
skilled and semi-skilled family heads points growth suburban occupational 
heterogeneity more prosperous families continue overflow rigid central city boundaries. 


INCE the end World War there has 
been much speculation and discussion, 

particularly popular magazines, 
supposed trends the characteristics resi- 
dents metropolitan central cities and sub- 
urbs. Actual studies these trends, how- 
ever, have been limited number and ex- 
tensiveness. 

While leading students human ecology 
have presented excellent theoretical interpre- 
the processes urban growth, 
most recent studies have been limited one 
point Examples include the investi- 
gation differentiation within the metro- 
politan community Bogue’s study 
centers dominance* (both based 
1940 census data), and the Duncan and 
Reiss study 1950 census 


The funds for this study were provided the 
Graduate Student’s Research Fund the Horace 
Rackham School Graduate Studies, University 
Michigan. The author indebted the Survey 
Research Center the University Michigan for 
permission use its data and facilities and 
Amos Hawley for valuable comments and sug- 
gestions. This discussion has been selected and con- 
densed from the author’s Ph.D. thesis, completed 
1958. 

Among the most prominent the recent publi- 
cations are Amos Hawley, Human Ecology, New 
York: Ronald, 1950; and James Quinn, Human 
Ecology, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

One fine exception this tendency Amos 
Hawley, The Changing Shape Metropolitan 
America, Glencoe, Free Press, 1956. 

Leslie Kish, “Differentiation Metropolitan 
Areas,” American Sociological Review, (August, 
1954), pp. 

Bogue, The Structure the Metre- 
politan Community, Ann Arbor: University 
Michigan, 1949. 

Duncan and Albert Reiss, Jr., The 


This report considers trends, between 1950 
and 1956, five socio-economic and three 
demographic characteristics families and 
heads families within three large residen- 
tial belts the metropolitan community. The 
metropolitan community considered in- 
clude that area lying within miles the 
central city standard metropolitan area. 
The data presented were gathered the 
Survey Research Center the University 
Michigan the course its 1950 and 
1956 Consumer Finances surveys and its 
1956 survey Consumer Expectations. 

assumed that metropolitan com- 
munity grows extending its central and 
subcentral business districts into the sur- 
rounding inner residential areas and 
building newer, more expensive residential 
areas the outer suburban Conse- 
quently, may hypothesized that the 
inner core the metropolitan community 
becomes increasingly occupied commercial 
and industrial functions and poor families. 
the same time, the outer suburban belt 
supposedly becomes more and more peopled 
families who exhibit middle class traits, 
have more children, and have younger family 
heads than families residing the inner core. 


METHODS 


The central city residential area defined 
the central city standard metropolitan 
The suburban residential belt de- 


Social Characteristics Urban and Rural Com- 
munities, 1950, New York: Wiley, 1956. 

For thorough discussion these assumptions, 
see Hawley, Human Ecology, op. cit., Chapters 13, 
14, 19, and 20; and Quinn, cit. pp. 295-395. 

Where the Bureau the Census designates more 
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fined that part central city’s county 
outside the latter’s 1950 boundaries (or, 
where the central city its ewn county, the 
counties surrounding the central 
third area—the adjacent area residential 
belt—is considered the district located 
beyond suburban belt but within mile 
radius central city. 

Recent interest the characteristics 
the adjacent area residential belt and its 
relation the central city and suburban 
belts prompted the decision investigate 
this third residential Because con- 
stant invasion adjacent area the 
suburban belt and the expansion small 
cities the adjacent area, the question arises 
how this outlying residential belt’s in- 
terrelations with the two inner residential 
areas have changed recent years. 

The design used for the collection these 
data national stratified, 
clustered sample consisting primary 
sampling Within each primary sam- 
pling unit, several secondary selections are 
made; within the secondary selections, tracts 
blocks other minor civil divisions are 
sampled, and within each division sample 
dwelling units obtained. Within the 
dwelling units, interviews are conducted with 
the heads families their wives the 
Consumer Expectations surveys, and with 
heads spending units Consumer Fi- 
nances 


than one central city, only the largest (and any 
other central city 250,000 more population 
1950) was classified central city residential 
area. 

New England, only that part central 
city’s county (or surrounding counties) within its 
standard metropolitan area was considered suburban. 

For example, see Bogue, op. cit., and Kish, op. 
cit. 

10For some details this sample design, see 
George Katona, Leslie Kish, John Lansing, and 
James Dent, “Methods the Survey Consumer 
Finances,” Federal Reserve Bulletin, (July, 1950), 
pp. 795-809. 

Survey Research Center defines family 
consisting person group persons living 
the same dwelling unit who are related each 
other blood, marriage, adoption. The head 
family the person mainly responsible for the 
family finances—the individual who owns the house, 
pays the major share the financial support, the 
like. the case married couples, the husband 
always considered the head the family. spend- 
ing unit defined person group persons 
who are the same family unit and who depend 
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DENTIAL FoR 1950 AND 1956* 


Belt 1950 


1956** 1956 

Central 1069 903 2260 
Suburban 626 740 1876 
558 561 1615 
Total 2253 2204 5751 


*The interviews shown are the bases for the 
percentages presented Table 

**In 1956, the percentages for liquid assets and 
rental cost value the dwelling unit are based 
upon these interviews. All other 1956 percentages 
are based upon the second 1956 column. 


order obtain information concerning 
the three residential belts from sample data, 
the following procedure was used: 

The primary sampling units were 
classified into (a) those which contain all 
part standard metropolitan area; (b) 
units not containing standard metropolitan 
areas, but the geographical centers which 
are within miles the central city 
standard metropolitan area; and (c) units 
the geographical centers which are more 
than miles from the central city 
standard metropolitan area. 

The definitions the central city and 
suburban residential belts presented above 
were applied the interviews taken within 
the primary sampling units group (a). 
Consequently, those interviews made ad- 
dresses within the 1950 boundaries 
central city were assigned the central city 
residential area. Interviews conducted ad- 
dresses outside the central city boundaries 
but within its county (or surrounding coun- 
ties explained above) were assigned the 
suburban residential belt. 

All interviews made within the primary 
sampling units group (b) fell into the 
adjacent area belt. 

All interviews conducted within the 
primary sampling units group (c) were 
dropped from this investigation. 

After the interviews obtained within each 
primary sampling unit were classified into 
residential belts, the equivalent residential 
belts were grouped together for analysis. 
other words, all interviews classified fall- 
ing into central city residential belts were 
grouped together form national sample 


upon common pooled iacome for their major 
items expense. 


METROPOLITAN RESIDENTIAL BELTS 


central cities; all interviews classified 
falling into suburban residential belts into 
adjacent area residential belts were grouped 
together form national samples sub- 
urban belts and adjacent area belts. 

Sample surveys based complex sample 
designs pose complicated problems since most 
statistical formulas used guide and design 
analyses assume simple random 
All samples used this study are complex. 
The task performing “simple” significance 
tests became series steps requiring 
complicated statistical formula and the use 
electronic computer. The number 
cases upon which study percentages are based 

the analysis the data use was made 
sampling error tables derived from 
specific sampling These tables are 
designed take into account the addi- 
tional contribution the variance derived 
from clustered 


thorough discussion these problems, 
see Leslie Kish, “Confidence Intervals for Clustered 
Samples,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1957), pp. 

For excellent presentation the procedures 
and statistical formulas used obtain sampling 
errors and significance tests, see Leslie Kish and 
Irene Hess, “On Variances Ratios and 
their Differences Multi-Stage Samples,” Journal 
the American Statistical Association, (June, 
1959), pp. 416-446. 

tables consist low level estimate 
the sampling error based upon the standard simple 
random sampling formula, 


Th Ne 

and high level estimate the sampling error 
which tries take into consideration any additional 
amount variance derived from clustering, 


where the clustering factor. the sampling 
error tables used for this study k=1.7. 

When the difference between two percentages 
was less than twice the low level estimate sam- 
pling error, the two percentages were not considered 
significantly different. When the difference between 
two percentages was greater than twice the high 
level sampling error, the two percentages 
were considered significantly different the 
per cent confidence level. When the difference be- 
tween two percentages fell between twice the low 
and high level estimates sampling error, the 
question significance was considered unresolved. 

Similarly, the sampling errors individual per- 
centages can computed from the formula 


Again, multiplication 1.7 gives high level esti- 
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many cases, the percentages the 
various residential belts are not significantly 
different primarily because the data are 
based too few interviews. overcome 
this problem and provide additional sup- 
port for those instances where significant 
differences exist, replication test was de- 
vised. First, the interviews were grouped 
into residential belts within approximately 
the four regions utilized the Bureau 
the The interviews were then 
grouped into three additional national sample 
residential belt classifications: (1) residen- 
tial belts the central cities which had 
250,000 and over population 1950, 
under 250,000; (2) residential belts with 
central cities showing average annual 
rate growth one per cent more from 
1940 1950, under one per cent; (3) 
residential belts the central cities which 
have ratio the number production 
workers (as reported the 1954 Census 
Manufactures) the central city’s 1950 
population per cent and more, under 
per cent. Finally, percentages the eight 
study characteristics were computed within 
the residential belts the four regional 
groups and the six high-low divisions based 
upon population size, rate growth, and 
amount 

was found that the various rank rela- 
tions between percentages the three resi- 
dential belts, when grouped nationally, were 
repeatedly replicated between the three resi- 
dential belts within the regional and high- 
low groupings. Table presents the number 
replications within these ten groupings 
the specific rank relations and patterns 
change found among the three residential 
belts. The high-low groups are not completely 


mate which takes clustering into account. the 
1,7 factor omitted, the standard simple random 
sample value obtained. 

regional definitions can found 
1950 Census Population: Number Inhabitants, 
Vol. Table Washington, C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1950, 1-8. The Census classifica- 
tions were slightly modified shifting Delaware, 
Maryland, and Washington, the north- 
eastern region from the southern region. This in- 
volved only two primary sampling units, Baltimore 
and Washington, 

For detailed presentation these results and 
the methods described here see Bernard Lazerwitz, 
Some Characteristics Residential Belts the 
Metropolitan Community, 1950-1956, Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University Michigan, 1958. 
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REGIONAL AND Rate GROWTH, AND AMOUNT 
MANUFACTURING GROUPINGS 


Characteristic 


Number Pattern Replications 


Change from 
1950 1956 


Family head has years less schooling 
Family head has 1-4 years high school 
Family head has business professional occupation 
Family head has clerical sales occupation 
Family head has skilled semi-skilled occupation 
Family head has unskilled occupation 
10. Family income $7500 more 
11. Family liquid assets under $1000 
12. Family liquid assets $1000-$4999 
13. Family liquid assets $5000 more 
Du. monthly rent under $100 worth under $10,000 
15. Du. monthly rent $100-$199 worth 
16. Du. monthly rent $200 more worth $20,000 more 10° 
17. Family has more children under years 
18. Family head under years 


19. Early family life cycle 


asterisk indicates that the residential belts least three the four regions repeat the national 
residential belt pattern. 


independent the regions each other. 
Nevertheless, the different groupings en- 
ter, large measure, into each the three 
residential belts within the various classifica- 
tions. Consequently, complex relationship 
somewhere between independence and de- 
pendence (probably nearer independence) 
exists among the regions 
groups. complete independence assumed 
among these ten groupings, then for any 
three distinct rank relations between the 
national sample belts—that is, the sub- 
urban belt the highest percentage 
given characteristic, the central area the 
second highest, and the adjacent belt the 
lowest—there would only 2.5 per cent 
chance the specific rank relations being 
repeated five more times random 
basis the ten groups. Similarly, specific 
pattern change within the three national 
residential belts from 1950 1956—with 
each residential belt showing higher per- 
centage 1956 than 1950—would have 
only 2.5 per cent chance occurring five 
more times random basis the ten 
groups. Therefore, relations between the 
three national residential belts unsupported 
significant differences, but replicated 
sufficient number times, receive some sta- 


tistical support. probably correct 
infer the existence differences between 
belts that are not functions sampling vari- 
ations when the patterns formed these 
differences are replicated five more times. 


FINDINGS 


The central city residential area frequently 
pictured with increasing percentage 
low income, poorly educated, blue-collar 
families. Conversely, the suburban residential 
area often portrayed having more and 
more high income, well educated, business 
and professional workers and their families. 
Very little systematic treatment family 
characteristics the adajacent area belt 
found the literature. 

more accurate picture these residen- 
tiai belts suggested the percentages 
shown Table Apparently, the overall 
family composition the three belts re- 
mained about the same from 1950 1956. 
The central and adjacent area belts appear 
more often the place residence 
families exhibiting low status characteristics. 
The suburban belt seems more fre- 
quently the headquarters families high 
status. 


1950 
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TABLE PERCENTAGES 1950 AND 1956 AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES BETWEEN 1950 AND 1956 
SEVERAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES FOR THE ENTIRE METROPOLITAN 


Entire 
Metropoli- Central Suburban Adjacent 
tanCom- Residen- Residen- 


Characteristic PerCent PerCent 
Education family hea 
(a) Eight grades less 1950 
(b) Some high school 
high school graduate 1950 
(c) One more years college 1950 
Occupation family head 
(a) Business and professional 1950 
(b) Clerical and sales 1950 
(c) Skilled and semi-skilled 1950 
(d) Unskilled (non-farm) 1950 
Family income 
(a) Under $4000 1950 
Family liquid assets 
(a) Under $1000 1950 


Monthly rent value 
non-farm dwelling unit 
(a) Monthly rent under $100 


value under $10,000 1950 
Change 1950-1956 —17 —12 

(b) Monthly rent 
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Characteristic 


(c) Monthly rent $200 more 
value $20,000 more 


Entire 
Metropoli- Central Suburban Adjacent 
tanCom- Residen- Residen- Residen- 
munity tial Belt tial Belt 
PerCent PerCent PerCent 


1950 
1956 


Change 1950-1956 


Three more children under 
years the family 


1950 
1956 


Change 1950-1956 


Head family under years 


1950 
1956 


Change 1950-1956 


Head family under years, 
married, and with one more chil- 
dren under years the family 
Family Life Cycle) 


1950 
1956 


Change 1950-1956 


All the residential belts exhibit the 
national trend toward increased years edu- 
cation for family heads, reduction the 
number low income families, and higher 
housing costs. Despite the large increase 
family dollar income, liquid assets show 
little evidence noticeable increases between 
1950 and 

Several other changes appear. For ex- 
ample, the suburban residential belt shows 
drop percentage differentials with respect 
the other two belts the middle socio- 
economic categories. 1956 the percentages 
(within the three belts) heads families 
with one four years high school, and 
families with annual incomes 
dollars with dollars liquid 
assets, are about the same. 

The precentage family heads with skilled 
semi-skilled occupations increased most 
rapidly from 1950 1956 the suburban 
belt. There was little change the 
percentage family heads with clerical 
sales occupations the central city, but 
small decline the suburban belt. This 
enabled the central city clerical and sales 


Total family liquid assets are composed 
United States Government bonds, savings accounts, 
postal savings, credit union accounts, building and 
loan association accounts, checking accounts, and 
United States Service Terminal Leave Bonds. 


percentage higher than the equivalent 
suburban percentage 1956, whereas the 
opposite situation existed Although 
these occupational changes are small, the 
rank patterns they form are replicated, 
shown above Table 

There has been increased concentration 
high income families and more expen- 
sive housing the suburban belt. The per- 
centages families with annual incomes 
7500 dollars more and families paying 
monthly rent 200 dollars more 
living (non-farm) dwelling unit valued 
20,000 dollars more increased greater 
amounts the suburban belt than either 
the other two belts. These suburban in- 
creases apparently were not accompanied 
proportionate suburban increases family 
heads with business and professional occu- 
pations one more years college. 

Another trend the elimination much 
the difference between the central city and 
adjacent area residential belts the per- 
centages business and professional occu- 
occupational category the adjacent area 
belt. Also, housing costs rose more rapidly 
the adjacent area belt than the central 
city between 1950 and 1956. The result 
that 1956 the central city had the greatest 
percentage low- and smallest percentage 
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middle-cost housing. 1950 the adjacent 
area belt occupied this position. 

1956 the suburban belt conforms the 
popular picture the area with the greatest 
concentration large families and families 
with young heads. Such are 
means absent the other two belts: the 
suburban belt has only slightly greater 
concentration them. The tendency 
young family heads move the larger 
urban places underscored the drop 
percentage family heads under years 
the adjacent area belt. 

would seem that national trends since 
1950 have resulted steady reduction 
the perecentage families with low status 
characteristics and steady increase fami- 
lies with middle and high status characteris- 
tics. The central city and adjacent area belts 
appear have acquired proportionately 
greater percentages the middle socio-eco- 
nomic families than has the suburban belt 
while the latter exhibited greater percentage 
gains higher income families and more ex- 
pensive housing. These suburban gains ap- 
pear indicate increased suburban con- 
centration those families who can afford 
its higher living costs. This concentration 
appears more function economic 
means than education and occupation. 

Only part the hypothesis that the cen- 
tral city residential area becoming in- 
creasingly occupied poor families 
borne out. seems that both the central 
city and the adjacent area belts there reside 
more and more families exhibiting middle 
socio-economic characteristics, while the 
same time general reduction the number 
poor families (as measured here) taking 
place. might expected that many the 
central and adjacent belt middle-class fami- 
lies are not well off economically the 
“equivalent” suburban families. Unfortu- 
nately, the data not shed any light upon 
this matter. 

Again, the hypothesis that the suburban 
belt—in comparison with the other two areas 
—is becoming increasingly inhabited 
families with middle-class traits (as classified 
Table 3), more families with three 
more children, and younger family heads 
partially upheld. The suburban belt does 
appear more and more the home the 
large family, the family with relatively 
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young head, and the family the “early 
family life cycle” stage. 

The suburban belt, however, has not be- 
come more exclusively residential center 
for middle-class families (as measured here). 
Instead, the suburban percentages families 
exhibiting middle-class characteristics have 
become similar magnitude the percent- 
ages such families the other two belts. 

The family traits the central city and 
adjacent area belts have become more alike 
with the decrease the number poor 
families available for concentration these 
two belts. Central city housing (as measured 
dollar cost shelter) appears the 
most obsolete housing the three belts, 
which course accords with expectations. 


IMPLICATIONS 


early 1899, Adna Weber called at- 
tention the processes depopulation 
the inner core the central More 
recent research has presented the details 
the continuing trends deconcentration and 
rapid suburban 

The data presented this paper indicate 
continuation the major characteristics 
that feature the residential growth the 
outer rim the metropolitan center. These 
data emphasize that upper income families 
increased their suburban concentration be- 
tween 1950 and 1956, did the more ex- 
pensive, newer housing. Furthermore, the 
interaction between housing demand, supply, 
and techniques mass production has facili- 
tated the suburban migration large num- 
bers fairly well paid industrial 


Weber, The Growth Cities the 
Nineteenth Century, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1899. 

Among the best examples such research are: 
Hawley, The Changing Shape Metropolitan 
America, op. cit.; Leo Schnore, “Metropolitan 
Growth and American Journal 
Sociology, (September, 1957), pp. 171-180; 
Schnore, Patterns Decentralization: Study 
Differential Growth the Metropolitan Areas 
the United States, 1900-1950, Unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University Michigan, 1954; and Donald 
Bogue, “Urbanism the United States, 1950,” 
American Journal Sociology, (March, 1955), 
pp. 471-486. 

The influence housing supply upon suburban 
growth described Leo Schnore, “The Growth 
Metropolitan Suburbs,” American Sociological 
Review, (April, 1957), pp. 165-173. 
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This shown the increased suburban 
workers. result these trends, the sub- 
urban belt stands above the surrounding 
belts the residential area the financially 
more successful families. 

The lack substantial between-belt differ- 
ences high school education and family 
incomes 4000 7499 dollars reflects the 
spread more years schooling and better 
incomes throughout much our society. 
More sensitive measures should employed 
future research differentiate suburban 
middle-class families from middle-class fami- 
lies who reside the central city the ad- 
jacent area belt. 

The idea that the suburbs function the 
major metropolitan location for child-rearing 
and socialization (suggested, for example, 
studies Fava, Martin, and Jaco and 
Belknap has been given additional sup- 
port the data showing growing suburban 
concentration families with three more 
children and with family heads under 
Another good measure family 
type, the early family life cycle, also indi- 
cates increasing suburban concentration 
families with young children. 

Nevertheless, the degree differentiation 
between residential belts not great 
might expected. None the measured 
characteristics exclusively overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated one two belts. 
Clearly, the operational techniques used 
establish the arbitrary belt boundaries mark 
off rather large heterogeneous areas. That 
such heterogeneity also characteristic 
residential belts (apart from being result 
the operational measures used here) has 


Sylvia Fava, “Suburbanism Way Life,” 
American Sociological Review, (February, 1956), 
pp. 34-37; Walter Martin, “Social Relationships 
Engendered Suburban Residence,” American 
Sociological Review, (August, 1956), pp. 446- 
453; Gartly Jaco and Ivan Belknap, “Is New 
Family Form Emerging the Urban Fringe?” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1953), 
pp. 551-557. 

recent collection papers the suburb, 
which includes several the articles referred 
this final section, William Dobriner, editor, 
The Suburban Community, New York: Putnam, 
1958. 


been shown Kish “Differentiation 
Metropolitan Areas.” 

Search for series concentric belts 
large area and containing fairly homo- 
geneous families should prove futile. Instead, 
one would expect continue find family 
characteristics gradually changing from the 
central business district the adjacent belt 
with little sudden variation. interestiag 
subject for speculation and future study 
the effect such gradual changes family 
characteristics (as one proceeds outward 
from the central business district) the de- 
centralization industry and services 
urban redevelopment. Will the decentraliza- 
tion the functions the metropolitan com- 
munity produce suburban industrial and bus- 
iness districts surrounded the same type 
residential patterns that emerged earlier 
around the central business district? Will 
decentralization coupled with urban rede- 
velopment stem the outward tide from the 
central city the economically well-off fami- 
lies? related problem for future research 
the comparison functional interrelations 
and daily population flow between industrial- 
commercial suburbs (frequently called satel- 
lites), residential suburbs, and the central 
city. 

Another suburban trend growth 
occupational heterogeneity. The high income 
families living the suburban belt are being 
joined increasing number families 
skilled and semi-skilled workers (who live 
low and moderate cost subdivisions). Be- 
tween 1950 and 1956 there does not appear 
have developed greater suburban concen- 
tration college educated business and 
professional family heads. The trend toward 
occupational heterogeneity also result 
the rapidly growing metropolitan popu- 
lation overflowing the arbitrary and rigid 
central city into the surrounding 
suburbs. Such growth extends the ur- 
ban core the outer urban shell that 
the central city-suburban division becomes 
less useful. This distinction may sup- 
planted, least for certain purposes, the 
three-way division central city, inner sub- 
urbs, and outer suburbs. 


Kish, op. cit. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL REPLICATION 
THE RELATION URBANISM 
CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


CLINARD 
University Wisconsin 


This research the second replication 
study involving inter-related set hypotheses 
the relation between criminality and urban- 
ism. The original study, the present author, 
was made during the early 1940s, using Iowa 
sample. The first replication was conducted 
Eastman the same state about ten years later, 
and the research reported here was carried out 
Sweden. The first replication was time; 
this study reports situation another 

The need for such replication studies, espe- 
cially different cultural settings, one the 
more pressing needs the behavioral sciences, 
particularly sociology and In- 
deed, the sociological study crime 
scientific, general data, hypotheses, and findings 
should not derived from only one particular 
series historical events taking place one 
society, which often the case especially 
American criminology. fact, each nation 
apt have its own “national criminology.” 

The need for more comparative criminological 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society [Association], August, 1958. 

Marshall Clinard, “The Process Urbaniza- 
tion and Criminal Behavior,” American Journal 
Sociology, (September, 1942), pp. 202-213, and 
“Rural Criminal Offenders,” American Journal 
Sociology, (July, 1944), pp. 38-45; Harold 
Eastman, “The Process Urbanization and Crim- 
inal Behavior: Restudy Culture Conflict,” un- 
published Ph.D. Thesis, University Iowa, 1954. 

The research reported here was carried out under 
Fulbright research award during 1954 and 1955. 
The author acknowledges his indebtedness the 
American Philosophical Society for funds with which 
employ Swedish research assistant and the 
Research Committee the University Wisconsin 
for assistance analyzing the data. More specific 
acknowledgements Greta-Lisa Magnusson and 
Leon Fannin, who helped with the study. 

2See Arnold Rose, Theory and Method the 
Social Sciences, Minneapolis: University Minne- 
sota Press, 1954, pp. 262-272; and Raymond 
Mack, “The Need for Replication Research Soci- 
ology,” American Sociological Review, (February, 
1951), pp. 93-94. 
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findings evident. The general hypothetical 
proposition used science has the following 
logical form: condition(s) “A” occurs, then 
event “X” results, statement often made 
probability terms. proposition tested 
only one culture, sub-culture society, one 
can never sure whether “A” actually describes 
the conditions under which “X” does occur. 
Other unobserved factors may fact suf- 
ficient, while “A” only necessary. other 
words, errors and omissions perception in- 
duced cultural “blind spots” must taken 
into account. While the general hypothesis may 
stated universal terms, the testing ap- 
plication any one culture, society, 
often may require modification meet the ex- 
igencies the particular situation. making 
replication another culture, where one at- 
tempting vary one factor and keep the others 
constant, this may not possible. 

The central theoretical frame reference 
all the studies cited above focuses upon the 
relation crime the degree urbanism. 
contrasted with urbanization, urbanism refers 
set characteristics and social relationships 
including impersonality, extensive mobility, and 
differential Degrees urbanism 
are necessity associated with the size the 
community. Three types residence denote 
increasing amounts urbanism: slight (farm), 
moderate (village), and extensive (city). Each 
offender was placed one these types ac- 
cording his major residence, that is, the type 
residence which lived the major propor- 
tion his life between the ages six and 21. 
The basic theoretical assumption these studies 
that offenders from rural areas and small 
towns exhibit system behavior more charac- 
teristic urban persons. corollary this 
assumption that the changing nature rural 
and village life reflected the life patterns 
farm and small town criminal offenders. 

Some relevant findings both the original 
and first replication study include the following: 
(1) Both studies show progressive rate in- 
crease property crimes when measured 
residence types denoting relative degree 


Louis Wirth, “Urbanism Way Life,” 
American Journal Sociology, (July, 1938), 
pp. 1-24; and Marshall Clinard, Sociology 
Deviant Behavior, New York: Rinehart, 1957, pp. 
54-91. 
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urbanism, the rates varying proportionately 
the degree urbanism. (2) Both studies indi- 
cate that Iowa rural offenders were more mobile, 
not well integrated their home communities, 
and more impersonal their attitudes toward 
others than non-offenders. (3) the original 
study, contrast the first replication, rural 
offenders more often committed their offenses 
outside their home communities situa- 
tion anonymity. (4) Both studies show that 
differential association with criminal norms, 
particularly those delinquent gangs, was not 
important the development rural and 
village offenders among more urban offenders. 
Contrary the original study, such groups 
played more significant role, however, among 
rural offenders than among village offenders; 
Eastman believed this reflection in- 
creased urbanism rural areas. (5) Both studies 
indicate pronounced difference between of- 
fenders from areas varying urban- 
ism the age which they began criminal ac- 
tivities and progression crime. The original 
study reports, however, that offenders from 
urban areas exhibited the characteristics 
criminal social type, finding which was not sup- 
ported the first replication. 


RATIONALE AND METHODS THE 
STUDY SWEDEN 


Sweden was chosen the country for the 
second replication because almost 
banized and industrialized the United States, 
but che same time its population far more 
homogeneous terms race, culture, and re- 
ligion. addition, has not been war for 
almost 150 years, nor has experienced quite 
the same series crises and social change 
other Western societies. These conditions were 
believed furnish strategic re-testing ground 
for findings derived primarily the more so- 
cially heterogeneous American society. 

has been asserted, usually European and 
particularly Scandinavian criminologists, that 
the extensiveness culture conflict the United 
States and the instability induced waves 
immigrants from diverse ethnic backgrounds 
have produced biased findings American 
Most 
studying societies less affected cultural con- 
flict and immigration have stressed individual 
constitutional and personality traits playing 
the most significant role the etiology 
crime.5 Empirical findings and theoretical orien- 


e.g., Olof Kinberg, Basic Problems Crim- 
inology, Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1935. 


5See, Stephan Criminology, 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1952; and Kinberg, 


tations profoundly different these call for 
progress and claim universal validity for its 
conclusions. 

The replication Sweden followed closely 
the procedures the earlier investigations. The 
questionnaire used Eastman’s study, which 
had been adapted from the original, was trans- 
lated into Swedish. Colloquial terms, particularly 
those used Swedish offenders, often had 
introduced. For example, equivalent words had 
found for “gang,” which has different conno- 
tation Swedish, and “arrests,” which are gener- 
ally handled special youth board and not 
the police the courts. Moreover, the format 
had changed somewhat meet such condi- 
tions the fact that Swedes are more familiar 
with underlining than checking answers ques- 
tions. Further changes were made after the 
questionnaire was pre-tested group 
Swedish offenders varying degress intelli- 
gence and education. The final questionnaire 
contained several open-ended questions and re- 
quired from one two hours complete. 
Considerable effort was made gain the confi- 
dence the inmates selected, and their replies 
revealed attitude cooperation. 

the Iowa studies, the Swedish sample 
was restricted property offenders between the 
ages and 29. Sweden has penal institu- 
tions, usually small and various types. Al- 
though scattered throughout the country, they 
are concentrated primarily the southern, more 
populous area. The individual members the 
sample were chosen from nine prisons, and were 
selected for geographical representativeness. Of- 
fenders from the two largest Swedish cities, 
however, were excluded order obtain 
sample composition similar the Iowa popula- 
tion. The Swedish cases total 101, nine from 
areas slight, from areas moderate, and 
from areas extensive urbanization. This 
figure represents per cent those originally 
included the total sample interviewed. There 
significant difference the size the 
samples the three studies. 


FINDINGS 


Hypothesis The greater the degree ur- 
banism community, the greater the rate 
property offenses, other factors held constant, 
including general culture. This hypothesis was 
confirmed Sweden, had been the two 
previous Iowa studies. Therefore, the relation 


op. cit. Not all European criminologists take this 
position. For exception, see Herman Maunheim, 
Group Problems Crime and Punishment, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955, 
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between the incidence property crime and 
urbanization, observed regularity, was 
established. 

The other four hypotheses involve primarily 
comparisons between the findings the first 
replication and the Swedish study because the 
former investigation was conducted more re- 
cently, although some comparisons were also 
made with the original study. Where significant 
differences are indicated they refer Chi 
squares the five per cent level better. 
Where comparisons were made with the urban 
category, and the number cases was insuf- 
ficient, the farm and village groups were some- 
times combined. 

Hypothesis The rural criminal likely 
characterized having considerable contacts 
impersonal nature, that is, extensive con- 
tacts outside his home community, high hori- 
zontal mobility; and conception himself 
not attached community. The high mobility 
and detachment from community norms crim- 
inal offenders, predicted the second hy- 
pothesis, was confirmed both the two Iowa 
and Swedish studies. 

general, the Swedish offenders were even 
more mobile than their Iowa counterparts. Mo- 
bility was significantly greater when measured 
the following indices: (1) number com- 
munities which the offender had lived since 
six years age and prior first property arrest 
(P<.001), 56.6 per cent the Swedish farm 
offenders and 72.2 per cent village of- 
fenders having lived more thar, one commu- 
nity compared with 25.9 and 43.8 per cent, 
respectively, the Iowan; (2) the average 
number years the offender Jived one com- 
munity since the age six and before first 
property arrest (.01>P>.001); (3) the same 
factor, but including the time after arrest; (4) 
most years spent one community before first 
property arrest (P<.001); (5) the same factor, 
but including the time after arrest; (6) place 
offender’s birth and place major residence; 
(7) comparison offender’s last residence and 
that his parents; (8) stability the offender’s 
family measured length residence 
place offender’s birth. 

control group was also used testing this 
hypothesis the two Iowa studies, but lack 
time precluded this procedure Sweden, thereby 
reducing the reliability the findings for the 
Swedish sample. However, can assumed 
for purposes testing the hypothesis that the 
criminal offenders the Swedish sample were 
mobile the Iowans, the comparative analysis 
profitable. addition, the internal analysis 
the mobility the farm and village residence 
types the Swedish sample, viewed contin- 
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uum, was useful supporting rejecting this 
hypothesis. 

Hypothesis Since urbanism characterized 
impersonal behavior, crimes are generally 
committed the impersonal areas criminal 
offender’s life. Therefore, rural areas the 
place occurrence crimes usually not the 
same the residence the offender. The of- 
fender not incorporated the community 
where the crime occurs. Rural well village 
offenders attempt gain the anonymity the 
large city committing their first, and other, 
offenses outside the communities which 
they were living, but city offenders not need 
leave their communities which already con- 
tain the necessary refuge anonymity. 

The original study found that rural and vil- 
lage offenders generally committed their first 
and last offenses outside the communities 
which they lived. The opposite findings both 
replication studies reject this hypothesis. Al- 
most three-fourths the Swedish sample com- 
mitted their first offenses, and two-thirds their 
last offenses, their home communities. 
the three groups village, and city), the 
village offenders were most likely commit 
the first offense another community (44.4 
per cent having done so). 

Hypothesis This hypothesis relates the 
direct learning criminal norms and values 
the relative degree urbanism the commu- 
nities which offenders were reared. Thus: 
urbanism characterized cultural hetero- 
geneity, criminal offenders tend build and 
pass cultural organization outside the tra- 
ditional norms. urbanism increases, networks 
criminal relationships increase. Therefore, 
rural areas there comparative absence 
continuity the criminal culture compared 
with the interstitial areas more heteroge- 
neous urban culture. Most rural offenders are 
the individual rather than the group type; 
their differential association has been oc- 
casional fortuitous character. 

All three studies support this general hy- 
pothesis. The significance membership 
group boys who stole, for example, was con- 
firmed both the replication studies. Al- 
most two-thirds both the Iowan (63.9 per 
cent) and the Swedish (61.4 per cent) criminal 
offenders belonged one time such groups. 
The similarity these findings striking. The 
claim that participation delinquent groups 
rather unique American society rejected, 
there significant difference such 
membership between the two samples (.5> 
P>.3). This important finding especially 
because contemporary Swedish criminological 
literature does not stress this factor, empha- 
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sizing instead individual constitutional psy- 
chological factors. 

The predicted progressive increase member- 
ship criminal groups from the most rural 
the most urban categories, which was found 
the original study, rejected both replication 
studies. farm offenders more fre- 
quently were members such groups than his 
villagers (63 per cent compared per cent). 
While the percentages for the Swedish sample 
increase from 55.5 per cent the farm category 
61.1 per cent the town and 62.2 per cent 
the city, these differences are not significant 

When the age which the offenders first 
joined delinquent groups analyzed, the results 
predicted the original study are again ob- 
served. For both samples there progressive 
increase from farm village city the 
percentage boys joining delinquent group 
early age. 

clear-cut difference between the farm and 
city categories, with the villagers inter- 
mediate position, the number delinquent 
associates the offenders the time first 
property arrest was found all three studies. 
The number such associates increases with 
the degree urbanism. 

The Swedish city category, both the 
earlier studies, was significantly younger than 
either the farm village categories when this 
fourth hypothesis was tested (1) age 
first arrest for any type offense, (2) age 
first property arrest, (3) age first commit- 
ment for any offense, and (4) age first com- 
mitment for property offense. the Swedish 
sample, moreover, farm, village, and urban 
offenders were each significantly younger than 
the Iowans (P>.001). 

There is: significant difference (.7>P>.5) 
between the two studies the extent which 
the associates offenders from communities 
varying degrees urbanism had offense 
record the time the first property arrest. 
Similar results were obtained when the age 
the offenders’ associates was analyzed (.5> 

Although both the earlier studies conclude 
that the learning deviant norms from family 
members plays important role the of- 
fenders’ lives, this factor seems take more 
significance Sweden. For approximately one- 
third the Swedish farm offenders, 22.3 per 
cent the villagers, and 19.7 per cent the 
city dwellers, least one member the 
family had been arrested. The figures for mem- 

bers offenders’ families who had been in- 
carcerated were aimost identical. 

Hypothesis This hypothesis relates the 


characteristics urban communities the de- 
velopment definite criminal social type, 
“ordinary criminal The criminal cul- 
ture the heterogeneous urban community pro- 
duces criminal social type, characterized 
criminal techniques, criminal argot, and definite 
criminal life history. Therefore, of- 
fenders from areas slight moderate ur- 
banism, contrast offenders from areas 
extensive urbanism, are not frequently definite 
criminal social types prior prison experience. 
This shown the absence characteristic 
features criminal type. The rural 
offender does not conceive himself 
the more urbanized offender does. 

The concept criminal social type assumes 
that individual characterized will have had 
early start his criminal career, have been 
sentenced early age, will have experienced 
many arrests and incarcerations, and will have 
progressed seriousness offense. 

Data from the original study and the two 
replications support the general hypothesis. 
Neither replication, however, found clear-cut 
criminal social type the cities had the 
original study. The Swedish investigation, like 
the earlier ones, found progressive increase 
age from farm village city the time 
first arrest, (2) first property arrest, (3) 
first commitment, and (4) first com- 
mitment. 

Another criterion used measure criminal 
social type progression through time from 
simple complex offenses. Offenses were ranked 
the following order increasing seriousness: 
larceny, forgery, auto theft, burglary, and rob- 
bery. While the original study found that many 
offenders “progressed,” the first replication 
reported relatively few such cases city of- 
fenders. Approximately the same situation ob- 
tained for the Swedish replication. When pro- 
gression measured the commission more 
serious crimes than formerly while member 
delinquent group, proportionately more such 
offenders were found the two most urbanized 
groups. 


SUMMARY 


The original study and the two replications 
show few significant differences, measured 
Chi-squares, three hypotheses relating the 
incidence offenses, mobility, and differential 
association. For the two hypotheses concerning 


®Clinard, Sociology Deviant Behavior, pp. 
200-209 and For additional analysis and 
description this type criminal career, see Walter 
Reckless, The Crime Problem, New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1955, Chapter 18. 
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place offense and social type there are differ- 
ences between the original study and the repli- 
cations. The two replications, the other hand, 
report few differences and general agreement 
all five hypotheses. 

Methodological difficulties are encountered 
replicating study another culture. This in- 
vestigation indicates, however, that cross-cul- 
tural replications are not only necessary but 
feasible. 


RURALITY, ITEM BIAS, AND THE APPLI- 
CATION SCIENTIFIC METHOD- 
OLOGY HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Lee BURCHINAL 
Iowa State University 


Sociologists are well aware that questionnaire 
responses are function more than the 
particular value, attitudinal, behavioral sys- 
tems being investigated. truism that the 
wording item may have marked effect 
the responses obtained. also very likely 
that alterations the wording questionnaire 
items produce considerably different responses 
among persons having differential educational 
socio-economic backgrounds, among re- 
spondents from various sized 

These observations are discussed practically 
every social research methods textbook. How- 
ever, not always easy predict bias 
wording questionnaire items. Data are pre- 
sented this paper which show considerably 
different response patterns for slight variations 
two questionnaire items. Differential responses 
associated with rural-urban residence areas were 
also studied. 


METHODS 


The two items used the present study were 
taken from the Purdue Opinion Poll.? One item 


This report listed Journal Paper No. 3623 
the Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 1370. 
Acknowledgement due Remmers, Director 
the Purdue Opinion Panel, for permission 
use the statements reported this paper. See Poll 
No. Purdue Opinion Poll, Division Educa- 
tional Preference, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

1See Leonard Schatzman and Anselm Strauss, 
“Social Class and Modes Communication,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1955), 
pp. and Herbert Hyman al., Inter- 
viewing Social Research, Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1954. 

Remmers, “High School Students Look 


reads: “Although science may able 
stand and control some things the physical 
world, can never hope understand and 
contrel human action.” This item seemed 
sufficiently clear, but the writer was concerned 
with differential interpretations the word 
“control.” While sociologists may not imply 
manipulation people impairment human 
freedom these connotations may present 
the minds some persons who react the 
word used the item. order test 
whether the inclusion “control” had any 
effect the response pattern this item, one 
half the questionnaires included the present 
study contained the item stated the Purdue 
poll, and the other half included form the 
item which “and control” was deleted from 
both phrases the sentence. 

The second item used the Purdue poll which 
was repeated the present study reads: “Since 
man has soul, immoral study him 
scientific methods.” The double-barrelled nature 
this item makes difficult interpret 
expressions agreement disagreement. 
test its double-barrelled effect, the item was re- 
vised and included half the questionnaires 
the following form: “It immoral study man 
scientific methods.” Each form was alternated 
among the questionnaires insure randomiza- 
tion within sex groups. 

All the students the tenth and twelfth 
grades predominantly rural Iowa county and 
Iowa city over 200,000 persons responded 
these items. Data are presented Tables 
and for students from three strata popula- 
tion: farm; county nonfarm, including rural 
nonfarm and students town between 2,500 
and 5,000 population; and large city. 


RESULTS 


For the “understanding and control” item, the 
effect “control” the response pattern 
boys and girls very clear. Approximately half 
the boys and girls disagreed with the original 
form the item. When “contrel” was deleted, 
approximately per cent the boys and 
per cent the girls disagreed with the item. 
Replication the response pattern for total 
groups boys and girls each form the 
item was found each the residence areas. 

rural-urban difference response patterns 
also evident for each form the item. Farm 
boys were least likely disagree with either 
form the item, county boys were 


Science,” Poll No. 50, The Purdue Opinion Panel, 
Division Educational Reference, Purdue Uni- 
versity, 17, No. November, 1957. 
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RESPONSES SEX AND RESIDENCE AREAS Two ForMs ITEM 
THE METHOD FOR UNDERSTANDING AND CONTROLLING 


Farm Nonfarm County City Total 
Under- Under- Under- Under- 
stand stand stand stand 
and Under- and Under- and Under- and Under- 
Boys 
Agree 73.0 32.1 64.8 21.7 15.2 6.1 $2.7 20.5 
Disagree 27.0 67.9 35.2 78.3 84.8 93.9 47.3 79.5 
Girls 
Agree 58.6 36.6 65.3 30.0 9.9 50.0 26.3 
Disagree 41.4 63.4 34.7 63.0 70.0 90.1 50.0 73.7 


intermediate, and the boys from the city over- 
whelmingly disagreed with the item. Girls from 
the city sample rejected both forms the item 
much more frequently than farm county 
nonfarm girls. contrast the large city 
girls, percentages expressing disagreement with 
either form the item were approximately the 
same. 

These rural-urban differences are consistent 
with differences which are generally predicted 
from social theory. Rural areas are generally 
considered more conservative than urban 
areas accepting changes Weltan- 
schauung. Stouffer, for example, found farmers 
much more conservative and demand 
greater conformity than urban persons ques- 
tions conformity and civil Analyses 
public-opinion poll data also indicate 
slightly more conservative orientation among 
farmers regarding the economic role govern- 
ment, position and specific questions 
regarding prohibition and outlawing Com- 
munist However, Haer failed find 
any relationship between scores conserva- 
tisra-radicalism scale and rurality measured 
size community residence.5 Burchinal 
found only one significant difference among 
personality test comparisons for three samples 
farm rural and urban children.® 


Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties, New York: Doubleday, 1955. 

Beers, “Rural-Urban Differences: 
Some Evidence from Public Opinion Polls,” Rural 
Sociology, (March, 1953), pp. 1-11. 

Haer, “Conservatism-Radicalism and 
the Rural-Urban Continuum,” Rural Sociology, 


(December, 1952), pp. 343-347. 


The results the item dealing with the 
immorality the application scientific method 
the study man are shown Table For 
the six sex and residence cells, percentages dis- 
agreement were higher when the phrase “since 
man has soul” was deleted from the item. 
Differences responses among farm boys and 
girls and among county nonfarm girls were 
slight and not statistically significant. Large and 
significant differences were found among the 
responses the males and females the city 
sample. Differences the total cells reflect the 
consistent differences observed within each resi- 
dence stratum and are highly significant. 

With only one exception, differences among 
responses boys and girls the three residence 
cells each form the second item fail 
conform the expected rural-urban difference 
pattern. Farm boys were strongest disagree- 
ment the “soul” form the item, followed 
county nonfarm boys, and finally city boys. 
the revised form the item, farm and 
county nonfarm boys disagreed about the 
same degree, but both exceeded the degree 
disagreement found for the city boys. The girls 
also showed reversal from the expected direc- 
tion for the form the item containing the 
“soul” reference. County nonfarm girls dis- 
agreed most, and city girls least. Only one 
four patterns for the two forms the item 
was consistent with the expected 
difference. Farm girls disagreed least frequently 


Burchinal, “Adjustment Characteristics 
Rural and Urban Children,” American Socio- 
logical Review, (February, 1957), pp. 81-87. 
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Farm Nonfarm County City Total 
Immoral Soul Immoral Soul Immoral Soul Immoral 
Boys 
Agree 28.9 14.3 35.8 13.0 22.4 36.8 16.5 
Disagree 85.7 64.2 87.0 53.2 78.6 63.2 83.5 
Girls 
Agree 29.3 27.5 23.1 22.2 52.4 13.1 36.3 20.0 
Disagree 70.7 72.5 76.9 77.8 47.6 86.9 63.7 80.0 


and city girls most frequently with the form 
the item omitting the “soul” reference. 


DISCUSSION 


clear that the degree agreement 
disagreement with the two items concerning the 
application the scientific method the study 
man dependent the form the item. 
While this observation hardly startling, the 
marked difference obtained when each item was 
altered slightly testifies the need for re- 
searchers very certain the meaning 
every word items presented respondents. 
Researchers might also check for possible dif- 
ferences responses sub-groups samples. 
the present study, sharp differences some 
comparisons marked the responses rural and 
urban students. 

The rural-urban comparisons present seem- 
ingly contradictory results. Approval the ap- 
plication the scientific method the study 
human behavior requires view man which 
was assumed more widely held among 
persons with urban socialization experience. Per- 
sons rural upbringing, was assumed, were 
more likely stress the uniqueness man, his 
special creation apart from other forms life, 
and less willing accept the premise that 
possible study man and his behavior 
the same methods used study other natural 
phenomena. these assumptions are correct, 
rural students should have been more likely 
agree with either form the two items than 
urban students. This hypothesis tenable for 
each form the “understanding and control” 
item. 

Data the second item fail support the 
hypothesis. Comparisons the response pat- 
terns indicate that the two and variations 
the items not belong the same universe 


items. post interpretations are of- 
fered for these unexpected results, but some 
clarification may emerge additional data are 
examined. 

The students also responded several other 
questions related the applicability scien- 
tific method the study human behavior. 
One these questions reads: “The willingness 
the scientist reject traditional beliefs may 
lead confusion and disorder.” Sixty-seven 
per cent the farm boys, 65.7 per cent the 
county nonfarm boys, and 72.2 per cent the 
city boys rejected the item 
Girls gave almost identical responses: 61.8 per 
cent for the farm group, 65.7 per cent for the 
county nonfarm, and 72.9 per cent for the city 
P>.05). 

another every person dif- 
ferent, impossible establish scientific laws 
human further difference consist- 
ent with assumed rural conservatism was found. 
Approximately per cent the farm and 
county nonfarm boys disagreed with this item, 
while 51.5 per cent the city boys did 
(x?=9.11, Responses the girls fol- 
lowed the same trend: per cent the city 
girls disagreed with the item, 41.9 per cent 
the county nonfarm girls, and only 36.7 per cent 
the farm girls P>.05). 

final item cited reads: “Scientific 
methods should applied human problems 
like segregation and poverty well ma- 
chines and modern conveniences.” Percentages 
agreement for boys were consistent with the 
predicted pattern responses. Approximately 
per cent the city boys, 74.7 per cent 
the county nonfarm boys, and 67.3 per cent 
the farm boys agreed with the item 
P<.05). reversal the farm city pattern 
was found for the girls this About 
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per cent the farm girls, 70.5 per cent the 
county nonfarm girls, and 69.8 per cent the 
city girls agreed with the item (x?=1.11, 
P>.05). 

Although only two the six additional com- 
parisons produced statistically significant results, 
the data from the three additional items show 
fairly consistent trend. Most the data sup- 
port the hypothesis greater rural conservatism 
concerning the application scientific methods 
man and his problems. Some the per- 
centage differences are not large, but con- 
sistent pattern responses was observed with 
the exception the responses girls the 
last item. 

The contradictory results found for the two 
items used the bias tests and the lack con- 
sistency among the results studies cited 
earlier indicate the caution which must ex- 
ercised generalizing about the current status 
rural-urban differences attitudes value 
orientations. course, numerous conditions are 
reducing such differences, although some un- 
doubtedly persist. The present data suggest that 
attitudes toward social science are among these. 


AGE STATUS AND RESIDENTIAL 
STRATIFICATION 


WILLIE 


Up-State Medical Center 
State University New York 


Recent studies Rossi, Glick, and 
others have suggested association between the 
age persons and their socio-economic status, 
particularly relates the kinds housing 
which they live. Although Rossi found that 
space requirements were stressed most frequently 
the reason for moving from one dwelling unit 
another, also observed that “the ages 
the household members and the social needs ac- 
companying age grades are important life 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, Chicago, September, 
1959. Acknowledged with appreciation the 
sistance the Milbank Memorial Fund the 
form grant the Department Sociology 
and Anthropology Syracuse University, for sup- 
port research the author who worked 
assignment from the University with the New 
York State Mental Health Commission during the 
course the investigation. 

Rossi, Why Families Move, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1955; Paul Glick, American 
Families, New York: Wiley, 1957; and Glenn 
Beyer, Housing; Factual Analysis, New York: 
Macmillan, 1958, 33. 


cycle aspects which have housing implica- 
tions.” More specifically, Glick has stated that 
significant changes occur not only family 
composition, proceeds through the life 
cycle, but also the social and economic status 
the 

Apparently, the improved economic status 
families time associated with their move- 
ment space neighborhoods higher social 
status. The purpose this study deter- 
mine the association, any, between the distri- 
bution urban population age and varia- 
tions the socio-economic status residential 
areas. test was made the null hypothesis— 
that there difference the distribution 
the population city age within residential 
areas varying socio-economic status levels. 


DATA AND METHOD 


The age distribution the total population 
the city was analyzed. This fact distinguishes 
this research somewhat from those Rossi, 
Beyer,* and Glick, who studied family units 
only. the design the study reported here, 
was assumed that housing indicator 
standard living for single well family 
units. 

The study site was Syracuse, New York, 
industrial city approximately square miles, 
the location more than 500 manufacturing 
plants and the hub city metropolitan area 
central New York State. Populations two 
different years, 1940 and 1950, were analyzed 
attempt discover the persistence, 
any, patterns variation age. There were 
205,967 persons Syracuse 1940 and 220,583 
persons 1950. 

Census tracts were used basic units 
ysis. Syracuse has been divided into six socio- 
economic areas. socio-economic area consists 
several census tracts with populations rela- 
tively similar occupation, education, and such 
characteristics house-type and rental 
market value dwelling units. 

Specifically, the components the socio- 
economic status composite index are (1) average 
home value, (2) average monthly rental, (3) per 
cent single-family dwelling units, (4) median 
school year completed, and (5) per cent 
workmen the combined occupational categories 
operatives, service workers, and laborers. 'The 
latter component was inverted that would 


Rossi, op. cit., 178. 

Glick, op. cit., 88. 

See Beyer, op. cit.; and Glenn Beyer, Thomas 
Mackesey, and James Montgomery, Houses 
Are for People, ithaca: The Cornell University 
Research Center, 1954. 
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vary directly with the other four and, therefore, 
could included composite index. The 
problem appropriate index social strati- 
fication remains solved, although com- 
bination several components seems 
useful index. Haer has pointed out that Warner’s 
Index Status Characteristics (which consists 
several components similar those used 
this study) results higher coefficients pre- 
dictability other variables related stratifica- 
tion class more frequently than any the 
components the index used singly.5 All com- 
ponents the Syracuse index, except one indi- 
cating house-type, intercorrelate with each other 
.80 and above, based 1940 and 1950 
census data. The correlation coefficients between 
per cent single-family dwelling units and the 
other four components range from .59 .70. 
Thus, significant and high association exists 
between all variables the socio-economic status 
index. 

Residential areas varying socio-economic 
status were delineated the basis analysis 
the frequency distribution composite socio- 
economic status scores, building permits, real 
estate advertisements, topographical and social 
base maps, official reports, interviews with long- 
term residents, historical documents, Census 
Bureau publications, and field observations. 
majority employed persons Area were 
professional, technical, managerial workers, 
had graduated from high school and college, and 
lived expensive recently built homes which 
they owned. Area VI, majority the em- 
ployed were operatives, service workers, labor- 
ers, had received more than elementary 
school education, and lived old dilapidated 
multiple-family dwelling structures. Other socio- 
economic areas varied between these extremes 
population traits and environmental character- 
istics. general, Areas were and 
were below the total city average the 
distributions most variables related socio- 
economic status. The socio-economic organiza- 
tion the city residential areas was similar 
1940 and 

Age data were analyzed census tracts, 
socio-economic areas, and tor the total city. 


Haer, “Predictive Utility Five In- 
dices Social Stratification,” American Sociological 
Review, (October, 1957), pp. 541-546. 

Syracuse, New York, 1940,” New York State De- 
partment Mental Hygiene, editor, Technical 
Report the Mental Health Research Unit, Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse University Press, 1955, pp. 27-48; 
and Willie, Socio-Economic and Ethnic Areas 
Syracuse, New York, 1950, unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Syracuse University, 1957. 
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The population for each study period was di- 
vided into five-year age categories and another 
category including all persons years age 
and over. Persons each age category were 
treated single ecological variable—as 
percentage the total population census 
tract, socio-economic area, the city. 

Some the census tracts Syracuse were 
eliminated from the study area because the 
presence special populations associated with 
educational institutions and public housing de- 
velopments. The heavy concentration students 
and residents public housing certain neigh- 
borhoods tended distort their usual age dis- 
tribution pattern. After making these and few 
other adjustments, the final study area and 
population consisted census tracts with 
population 204,684 1940, and census 
tracts with population 201,641 1950. 
Six socio-economic areas were used the 1940 
analysis, but was necessary consolidate 
these six into three areas for the 1950 analysis 
because the fewer numbers census tracts 
included the study area. 1950, Area was 
and IV, and combination and VI. 

The data were analyzed for both study pe- 
riods determine the presence absence 
statistically significant associations. Chi-squares 
and Pearson correlation coefficients were the 
principal statistical techniques used. Unless 
otherwise stated, the five per cent level confi- 
dence was considered the limit statistical 
significance. 


FINDINGS 


There was definite asscciation between the 
socio-economic status level residential areas 
and the age distribution their populations. 
census tracts, median age the population 
intercorrelated with socio-economic status scores 
.57 1940 and .44 1950, indicating that 
about one-third the variance socio-economic 
status residential areas could attributed 
the median age the population 1940, and 
about one-fifth 1950. each instance, the 
correlation coefficient statistically significant 
and there direct association; census tracts 
with populations higher median age tend 
have high socio-economic status scores. 

shown Table however, only six the 
age categories are significantly associated with 
socio-economic status. They include the cate- 
For 1940, there negative indirect associa- 
tion between the socio-economic status level 
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CENsUS 
Tracts, SYRACUSE, 

1940 1950 


Correlation Coefficient 


Age 1940 1950 
—.23 —.25 

5-9 
10-14 —.19 .14 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
60-64 


Correlation coefficient significant the five 
per cent level confidence. 


census tracts and the proportion persons 
years age living within them; for 1950, 
there negative association between socio-eco- 
nomic status and the proportion persons 
years age. The negative associations between 
age and socio-economic status are similar for 
1940 and 1950 that they cover 15-year 
period. However, the period significant nega- 
tive association with socio-economic status, 
though similar length time, occurs five 
years later for 1950 than for 1940. The pattern 
observed among the younger age categories 
adulthood for 1940 and 1950 the opposite 
that marking the older population working 
age. There significant but positive associa- 
tion between socio-economic status and the 
living census tracts the city 1940. 
1950, the period positive association also 
covers 20-year span, but includes persons 
tion similar length time each the 
two study periods. The positive association be- 
tween socio-economic status and age, however, 
appears five years later 1950 than 1940. 
would seem that age significantly associated 
with variations the socio-economic status level 
residential areas during the periods re- 
production and rearing children and the prin- 
cipal working years. The period significant 
correlation between age 
status extends slightly more than the length 
single generation, 40-year range. 

Another important finding that the period 
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significant association between age and socio- 
economic status was not continuous. 1940, 
well 1950, there was five-year span 
adulthood after the years negative association 
and before the years positive association 
which socio-economic status and age show 
association that statistically significant. This 
holds for the categories years age 
possible explanation this discontinuity 
that represents period transition resi- 
dential mobility the population. This the 
“gear shifting age” adulthood. During this 
five-year span most residentially mobile persons 
probably moved neighborhoods relatively 
higher social status. Some may have moved 
the beginning the period, others toward its 
close. Thus, persons years age 
1940 and years age 1950 lived 
neighborhoods varying socio-economic status, 
both high and low, depending whether they 
moved the beginning, toward the middle, 
near the end the transition period. Evidence 
for this supposition was found series co- 
efficients variation computed census tracts 
for populations each the five-year age 
categories. The lowest coefficients were found 
the age categories years 1940 and 
these two age categories during both the 
study periods indicates that persons 
years and years 1940 and 1950, 
respectively, were fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the city with little variation their 
proportion the total population each 
census tract. This fact helps expiain the low 
correlation coefficient and thus the discontinuity 
significance between age and socio-economic 
status residential area during this unique 
five-year period adulthood. 

seen Table the age distribution 
the population differs socio-economic areas. 
illustrate, 1940 the mode the population 
distribution for adults was the 44-year 
age category Area and the 24-year 
age category Area VI. 1950, the mode ad- 
vanced the 49-year category Area 
and the 29-year age category Area 
Hence, the largest proportion the population 
five-year age categories was the middle- 
adult years the higher socio-economic areas 
and the young-adult years the lower socio- 
economic areas. Chi-squares, which were com- 
puted for the total population distributed 
age among tle socio-economic areas during the 
two study periods, indicate that the age status 
the population varied with the socio-economic 
status level residential areas and that the as- 
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sociation between these two variables sig- 
nificant the one per cent level confidence. 

identify specific age categories each 
area that contributed the significant Chi 
squares, observed-expected ratios were com- 
puted. Had the total population the study 
area been equally distributed throughout the 
city, its percentage distribution age each 
socio-economic area would have been similar 
its distribution age within the total city. 
Therefore, the population distribution age 
the total city the expected ratio, and the 
actual distribution age within each socio- 
economic area, the observed. Ratios greater than 
one indicate that more persons than expected 
populated specific age category, while smaller 
ratios indicate the presence fewer persons 
than expected specific age category the 
socio-economic area. This part the analysis 
was restricted adult years within the total 
40-year age range significant association re- 
vealed earlier the coefficients correlation 
reported Table 

Table shows that observed-expected ratios 
for the adult years—ages 1940— 
form series stair-steps appearance be- 
tween the six socio-economic residential areas. 
The observed population not greater than the 
expected among adults until age the two 
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higher areas, and II, age Area III, and 
age Area IV; the two lower socio-eco- 
nomic Areas and VI, the observed was greater 
than the expected population age 20—the be- 
ginning adulthood. This regular stair-step 
pattern also describes the specific ages which 
the expanded adult population socio-eco- 
nomic area tapers off fewer than the expected 
age 55. For example, 1940, there were 
fewer adults than expected after age Area 
after age Area IV, after age 
Area and after age Area VI. Table 
indicates similar pattern for the 1950 data, 
although different age categories are involved. 
not until age that more adults than ex- 
pected appear the highest socio-economic area, 
decisive stair-step pattern describing the age 
periods which the excessive adult population 
tapers off not visible the consolidated three 
areas 1950. However, Area C—the lowest 
socio-economic fewer persons than 
expected after age 40. The over-all pattern re- 
vealed the observed-expected ratios supports 
the conclusion that association between age 
and socio-economic status characterizes all socio- 
economic areas. 

was noted that fewer young adults, ages 
29, than expected are found the higher 


Syracuse, 1940 1950 


1940 


Socio-Economic Area 


1950 


Socio-Economic Area 


0-4 5.65 5.06 5.88 5.84 6.01 7.06 6.13 8.89 9.31 8.96 

10-14 7.24 7.57 6.88 6.97 8.68 7.52 5.20 5.60 5.50 

15-19 7.84 7.73 8.36 10.34 8.66 6.09 

20-24 7.24 7.61 8.73 9.00 10.10 8.84 6.89 8.06 8.14 

25-29 5.35 6.34 8.45 8.78 8.11 6.40 9.38 8.65 

30-34 7.46 7.67 8.37 8.39 8.02 7.88 7.81 

35-39 8.58 7.91 8.48 7.70 7.45 6.19 7.42 6.69 7.30 7.17 7.18 

9.19 8.24 8.06 7.39 7.21 6.98 7.47 8.02 6.80 5.83 6.39 

6.48 6.41 6.67 6.23 6.59 6.52 

55-59 4.94 5.04 5.41 5.41 4.64 5.19 7.24 6.09 

60-64 4.00 4.56 4.08 4.42 4.61 3.71 4.25 5.64 5.00 5.04 5.08 

65-69 2.91 3.85 3.18 3.66 3.66 2.96 3.40 4.14 3.94 4.00 3.99 

70-74 1.95 2.34 2.26 2.46 2.61 1.87 2.31 2.84. 2.77 2.80 

and over 2.49 2.61 2.74 2.58 1.64 2.37 3.14 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


1950, Area includes socio-economic Areas and minus tracts 36, 44, and 56, which 
were eliminated because the presence public housing and student populations not tabulated 
residents these tracts 1940; Area includes socio-economic Areas III and minus tract 43, 
eliminated because its student population; Area includes socio-economic Areas and VI. 
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1940 anp 1950 


1940 

Socio-Economic Area Socio-Economic Area 
5-9 1.08 1.03 1.16 1.10 1.00 
10-14 1.04 1.01 1.15 1.10 1.02 
.97 1.06 1.06 1.02 .97 1.06 
35-39 1.16 1.07 1.14 1.04 1.00 .83 .93 1.02 1.00 
40-44 1.36 1.16 1.16 1.03 1.14 1.04 
45-49 1.2 1.10 1.08 1.26 1.06 
1.07 1.18 .97 1.01 1.22 1.06 
55-59 95 1.14 97 1.04 1.04 89 1.19 1.02 -96 
65-69 1.13 1.08 1.08 1.04 .99 1.00 
70-74 1.01 1.06 1.02 1.01 
and over .97 1.05 1.10 1.16 1.09 1.06 1.09 


Note: Horizontal lines enclose adult age categories significantly associated with socio-economic status, 
according census tract correlational analysis, and with excessive number persons. 

The percentage distribution the total city population the expected. Were the population equally 
distributed throughout the city, the percentage distribution each socio-economic area would the 
same that the total city and the ratio for each age category would 1.00; ratios greater than 1.00 
indicate over-representation observed relation the expected population. 

1950, Area combined and Area combined III and IV, Area combined and VI. 


socio-economic areas. This finding probably re- 
flects tendency for offspring families high 
status neighborhoods find housing resi- 
dential areas less high status when separate 
and independent households are first established. 
finding which tends corroborate this sup- 
position that more young adults, ages 
24, than expected are populations the 
lower socio-economic areas. Apparently, such 
neighborhoods have served residential point 
entry for the young they first seek inde- 
pendence from their families orientation, not- 
withstanding the social status their parental 
families. 

The analysis observed-expected ratios sug- 
gests principle concerning social mobility. 
Table shows that the excessive adult popula- 
tion most socio-economic areas extends over 
period roughly years, although the spe- 
cific ages involved this period vary socio- 
economic area. inference, would appear 
that significant number adults all socio- 
economic areas moved least once years 
neighborhood higher status. These find- 
ings suggest the principle that tendency toward 
upward social mobility residential status with 
increase age status exists within segments 
the population. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study provides sufficient evidence re- 
ject the null hypothesis that there differ- 
ence the distribution the population 
age varying socio-economic areas. The pro- 
portion young adults living residential areas 
lower status and the proportion middle-aged 
adults living the higher-status areas are 
greater than might occur chance. significant 
and direct association exists between variations 
the population urban community age 
status, and between variations its residential 
areas socio-economic status. This principle 
does not apply, however, all parts the age 
continuum: would appear restricted 
40-year age span representing the principal 
productive adulthood. 

Because the kinds data analyzed this 
study, only inferential conclusions may made 
about age status and social mobility resi- 
dential area. These conclusions are (1) that 
there tendency toward upward social mo- 
bility residential area age increases, and 
(2) that this tendency characterizes populations 
lower well higher socio-economic areas 
urban community. Again, the application 
these conclusions restricted the 40-year 
span principal productive years, 
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SUICIDE RATE DIFFERENTIALS 
TULSA 


BERTHOLD BRENNER 
National Office Vital Statistics 


communication which appeared this 
journal was noted that, least the basis 
analysis available data, the “Theory 
Status Integration” Gibbs and Martin fails 
explain Powell’s observation that among the 
white males the Standard Metropolitan Area 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, the suicide rate those 
the professional-managerial category has been 
consistently higher than the rate for those 
the sales-clerical and craftsmen 
Powell’s theory, though void operational 
measures indexes, was described the writer 
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measure status integration other than oc- 
cupational suicide differentials; but the com- 
munication apparently was factor the latters’ 
decision apply their theory Powell’s Tulsa 
data.5 Gibbs and Martin report that the relative 
magnitude the suicide rate for those the 
professional-managerial category represents 
isolated “incorrect prediction” among data which 
generally support their theory. Furthermore, they 
show that “professional” and “managerial” are 
viewed two distinct status categories (rather 
than single occupational type) their integration 
with white and with male status—based the 
relative number white males these occupa- 
tions—is much lower and therefore more line 
with the observed suicide rates. more com- 
plete measure status integration requires, 


Per Cent SALES, AND CRAFTSMEN, 1950, AND AMONG WHITE MALEs, 


Per Cent Clerical, 


Sales, and Craftsmen 


Rank 
Per Cent 


Age Category Per Cent 


25-34 
45-54 
55-64 
and over 


Derived from Gibbs and Martin, “On Status 


Table 
Suicide rate for the age category 15-24. 


being the more likely explanation for the 
relative magnitude the Tulsa white male, pro- 
fessional-managerial suicide rate. Powell’s theory 
relates the relatively higher suicide rate among 
those the unskilled labor “occupational type” 
“dissociation” and the relatively higher rate 
among those the professional-managerial oc- 
cupational type “envelopment.” 

communication did not conclude that dis- 
sociation and envelopment, once assessed, might 
predictive than Gibbs and Martin’s 


Brenner, “Suicide and Occupation,” 
American Sociological Review, (October, 1958), 
579. See also The Editor, “Suicide and Occupa- 
tion: Correction,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1959), 86. 

Jack Gibbs and Walter Martin, Theory 
Status Integration and Its Relationship Sui- 
cide,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1958), pp. 140-147. 

Elwin Powell, “Occupation, Status, and Sui- 
cide: Toward Redefinition American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1958), pp. 131-139. 


Suicide Rate 


Rank 
Rate 


No. per 
100,000 


6** 


Integration and Suicide Rates Tulsa,” op. cit., 


however, accordance with the Gibbs and 
Martin theory, that other status variables, such 
age, also considered. Yet, accordance 
with Gibbs and Martins qualification, “only 
achieved statuses should appear the rows 
status integration method for com- 
puting the status integration for those given 
occupational category, opposed those 
given age category, has yet spelled out— 
variation suicide among occupational groups 
explained the Theory Status In- 
tegration. Instead, Gibbs and Martin show that 
the variation suicide with age, among the 
white males Tulsa, can largely 
means their theory. They find rho —.54 
between status integration and the suicide rate 
for the several age categories, and rho —.90 
the age category not 


Jack Gibbs and Walter Martin, “On Status 
Integration and Suicide Rates Tulsa,” American 
Sociological Review, (June, 1959), pp. 392-396. 
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Per Cent AND CRAFTSMEN, AND MEASURES OCCUPATIONAL INTEGRATION, 


Per Cent Clerical, 
Sales, and Craftsmen 


Measure 
Occupational Integration 


Rank Rank 
Age Category Per Cent Per Cent Measure Measure 


Derived from Gibbs and Martin, “On Status Integration and Suicide Rates Tulsa,” cit., 


Table 


Since the age categories also differ the per- 
centage persons various occupational divi- 
sions, interesting note that variation 
suicide rates with age would also expected 
the basis Powell’s follows from 
Powell’s theory that, other factors being equal, 
suicide should lower age categories with 
higher percentage persons sales, clerical, 
and craftsmen occupations, these being the oc- 
cupational divisions included the occupational 
types favored both little dissociation and 
little envelopment. That this tends the 
case shown Table rho —.89 holds 


between the percentage persons the sales, 
clerical, and craftsmen categories and the suicide 
rate for the several age divisions. 

Could that least this instance status 
integration not simply measure the extent 
which persons like sex, color, and age are 
concentrated few occupational categories 
but rather measure the extent which they 
are concentrated one more occupational 
categories which are low both dissociation 
and envelopment? This notion supported 
Table rho +.83 holds between status 
integration and percent clerical, sales, and 
craftsmen. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FUNCTIONALISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


the Editor: 

Kingsley Davis’ paper, “The Myth Func- 
tional Analysis,” comes pleasant antidote 
“functionalist school.” However, his major 
points are rephrased, the conclusion would prob- 
reached that has been charitable 
not taking the available arguments far 
they would go. For example, consider the state- 
ment his opening paragraph: “It not that 
the work done under the functional label poor 
unscientific (quite the contrary), but rather 
that the label itself signalizes and fosters the 
myth homogeneous mode analysis dis- 
tinct from other sociological modes analysis” 
(p. 757). Let assume that the generalizations 
involved could have been otherwise stated as: 
(a) There unwarranted assumption the 
existence homogeneous mode analysis 
known functional analysis. (b) When what 
called functional analysis good and scientific 
indistinguishable from sociological analysis. 
This would leave open for idle curiosity the 
question: “What functional analysis when 
isn’t sociological analysis?” 

There some obvious meaningfulness this 
question since the adjective functional 
viewed synonymous with sociological 
are the peculiar situation that corresponding 
the terms functional and dysfunctional 
should able speak consequences 
sociological and dyssociological. But this turn 
points the cogent questions definitions 
raised Davis and others. 

The least that can said about functionalists 
sociology and anthropology that they 
insist something unique their approach, 
and possibly this identified the meaning 
implied describing consequences functional 
dysfunctional. would appear that function- 
alists define something functional con- 
tributes the maintenance (integration, adapta- 
tion, adjustment, and on) the system. 
the meaning were that function was merely 
any consequence for the system, then what pos- 
sible meaning could given the concept dys- 
function? Davis charitable writing though 


1“The Myth Functional Analysis Special 
Method Sociology and Anthropology,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1959), pp. 
757-772. 


functionalists define something functional 
has any consequence for the system, and this 
would make them, suggests, sociologists. 

regard the functionalist definition 
functional, small exercise may described. 
Suppose the functionalist asked: “Contributes 
the maintenance what system?” Suppose 
further that gives some and this 
followed the second question: “Do you 
(evolving)?” Here generally the functionalist 
will say becoming, since this the “dy- 
namic analysis.” But this raises the logical para- 
dox that order judge what contributes 
the maintenance (and on) the system, one 
must know what will become. For this one 
must either magician, the analysis 
definition becomes post hoc (historical), since 
only after the fact that know what the 
system becomes. And the system perishes, 
after the fact what has contributed its perish- 
ing what was functional! 

Kingsley Davis has made important point 
which becomes, using functional terminology: 
The functionalist school dysfunctional soci- 
ology. This sounds like: Not good from the 
point view what expects the science 
become. More jazzy functionalist 
would make this: Does not contribute the 
maintenance (and on) sociology its 
process becoming. The former statement 
seems clear-cut opinion with which 
may agree disagree. The latter nonsense, 
course, because sociology will become what 
will, and when does anything that was the 
system tautology contributed the main- 
tenance (and on) what the system actually 
became, that is, was functional. other words, 
once the band angels dancing the head 
the pin, who can say that all that shoving 
and pushing that went wasn’t necessary? 

Epcar 

Cornell University 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


the Editor: 


The problems concerning occupational classi- 
fications which Mr. Gross raises his article, 
“The Occupational Variable Research Cate- 
gory,” (American Sociological Review, [Oc- 
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tober, 1959], pp. 640-649) are clearly recognized 
those persons who are working the field 
occupational sociology. The need for more 
careful and accurate delineation occupational 
types recorded both census and labor survey 
estimates well smaller surveys made 
individual investigators well known. 

think, however, that the author has not 
taken account two basic considerations neces- 
sary any attempt conceptualize: the di- 
vergence theoretical and practical interests, 
and the range theory surrounding concept. 
This note meant, then, addenda 
Gross’ article rather than criticism it. 

classificatory system (of which the occu- 
pational category one) essentially way 
ordering set phenomena dependent upon 
the purposes which they are put. The 
uses may for analysis data related test- 
ing hypotheses part theory verification, 
serve convenient system for making de- 
scriptive statements about the phenomena. 
However, the uses for classificatory system 
depend upon where derives its relevance. 
this relevance derived primarily from in- 
terest describing situations that are important 
for so-called “practical” reasons, for example, 
noting changes employment and unemploy- 
ment, rates job shifting, changes the com- 
position the labor force—all which bear 
upon some policy issue concerning the desira- 
bility optimum employment level and 
distribution for national security, total welfare, 
and the the classificatory system 
limited use describing only these condi- 
tions. oriented toward phenomena which 
have implications for public welfare and security. 

The classificatory system may, however, 
intended primarily serve the basis for de- 
velopment theory, that is, the construction 
testable hypotheses relationships between 
specified aspects occupation and other varia- 
bles (depending upon the theoretical basis being 
examined), which may aid verifying theories 
social structure. 

Whereas the descriptive uses classificatory 
system for “practical” purposes may derived 
from the theoretically oriented classificatory 
system, the reverse this not true. Practical 
relevance may not theoretical Thus, 
Bureau Census Reports and Monthly Labor 
Force Reports should not the basis for es- 
tablishing the criteria for occupational categories 
which will then used for testing hypotheses 
which are designed verify theory. Gross does 
not make this point clear. 

addition, the development classificatory 
system primarily for theoretical purposes de- 


pends upon the body theory with which 
deals. may not possible oc- 
cupational category for all theory related 
the occupation variable (concept). Certain as- 
pects the occupation may interest 
some theories, but not others. For example, 
where interest understanding the relation- 
ships between occupation and social behavior 
other contexts (for example, suicide), the 
relevant factors occupation are those which 
are hypothesized being causal associated 
with another case, the source and 
stability income may more important 
factors than tasks performed? explanations 
behavior associated with particular occupa- 
tions. And recent article has suggested, 
two-dimensional approach occupation cate- 
gorization may more meaningful than the 
single ones heretofore 

Where occupation dependent variable, 
the definition the concept may involve tasks 

erformed, source income, type product, 
combination these. The explanation 
occupational selection and mobility requires 
somewhat different approach than when occu- 
pation independent variable. One classi- 
ficatory scheme which appears useful has re- 
cently been developed,* and based primarily 
job tasks. However, status perceptions 
occupation types may function the selection 
and mobility between and thus 
classification occupation types used occu- 
pational mobility theory may rest upon the 
prestige dimension occupations rather than 
tasks performed. 

Although uniform classification occupa- 
tions may deemed desirable for much re- 
search sociology (and labor economics), 
caution needed insure that “practical” in- 
terests not dictate the nature the con- 
ceptualization. But more importantly, such 


Powell, “Occupation, Status, and Sui- 
cide,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1958), pp. 131-139. 

Arthur Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town 
Mass Society, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. 

Morris and Raymond Murph,, “The 
Situs Dimension Occupational Structure,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (April, 1959), pp. 231- 
239. 

*Sidney Fine, Re-examination ‘Trans- 
ferability Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, C.: Department Labor, August, 
1957. 

See, e.g., Philip Olson, Socio-Economic Factors 
Affecting Labor Mobility Indiana Rural Com- 
munity, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Purdue University, 
1959. 
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system will have only limited use theoretical 
formulations because the wide range 
theories concerning the occupational variable. 
PHILIP OLSON 
University Connecticut 


REPLY OLSON 


the Editor: 


Mr. Olson’s concessions his first paragraph 
may passed over. the problems which 
refer are clearly recognized says, 
then would seem high time they were solved. 
The article was concerned with the latter task. 

not see the relevance the “theory- 
practice” distinction which draws the 
questions dealt with. certainly have 
quarrel with anyone who wants data gathered 
for his personal needs, nor with any government 
department industry that collects data that 
help answer some question that interests it. 
concern with theory and the type con- 
cepts required theory. However, gave spe- 
cial attention the Census because its data are 
widely used social scientists, and pur- 
pose was point out limitations and offer sug- 
gestions which would make those data more 
useful for social scientists. course the 
Bureau the Census takes the view that 
does not give hang for social scientists, that 
ends the Yet even the 
may find woich while for practical reasons 
pay attention the nation’s social scientists. 
government may decide that the Ptolemaic 
theory the solar system good enough for 
its purposes—the king may hear supplicants 
when the sun rises the top the heavens and 
then only—but plans interplanetary 
missile program, had better start paying atten- 
tion theory. And the role the modern state 
the economy and the society now very broad 
indeed. 

Mr. Olson’s second point not clear me. 
seems saying that different aspects 
occupations are differing importance for 
different problems. would certainly agree. Yet 
the very notion “aspects” implies there 
something these aspects have common, and 
that what talking about. Certainly the 
variable which refers—suicide, mobility, 
and on—do not constitute “theories” 
use the term. Further, that discussion involves 
real confusion occupation with variables as- 
sociated with it. The income occupational in- 
cumbent receives not his occupation; nor 
the product produces; nor the prestige 
the occupation. course one can draw lists 
occupational titles arranged terms these 


variables, but one could also draw list 
salaried occupations classified the name 
the foremen department heads. Such list 
might useful, but would hardly call 
occupational classification. Occupation refers 
what persons do—not how much money they 
earn, not what their friends think their work, 
not whom they work for. Indeed, Mr. Olson’s 
raising this point brings back his 
first paragraph, for the point illustrates one 
the types confusion was trying clarify. 
Epwarp Gross 
Washington State University 


POPULAR RELIGION 


the Editor: 

The purported function book review 
section any professional journal would seem 
the assessment the merits and short- 
comings publications, which turn serves 
guide through the ever expanding list 
newly published works. such, the [reviews 
important and somewhat strategic 
position influencing the general tendencies 
any given field. 

Hence felt that the wide divergence 
between Michael Olmsted’s opinions and the 
opinions the present writers the merits 
Schneider and Dornbusch’s Popular Religion 
(American Sociological Review, [October, 
viously this disparity reflects potentially seri- 
ous difficulty the field sociology regard 
reviewing and the obligation that de- 
volves upon the reviewer. 

This response, therefore, should not in- 
terpreted defense Popular Religion per 
significance), but rather criticism type 
review that fails include the more 
important aspects reviewed works. 

Referring specifically some the possibly 
fruitful areas which might have been reviewed 

apparent the present writers 
that Popular Religion represents attempt 
sociological analysis the tradition Weber 
and Durkheim—that is, analyze the content 
and trends religious beliefs and turn 
demonstrate their relationships wider 
logical considerations. 

[this view] all correct, then any re- 
viewer obliged evaluate this attempt. Prior 
evaluation, however, there must recogni- 
tion that such attempt has been made. 
omission reflects possible oversight which 
does disservice the reader the review. 

There are specific issues considerable 
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importance this work, which have been totally 
neglected Mr. Olmsted. the following 
suggest 

The past decades have seen considerable 
disagreement concerning the degree secu- 
larization and religiosity within religious insti- 
tutions. Popular Religion has something im- 
portant say about this; there was 
indication this the review. 

The exposition what Schneider and 
Dornbusch have labeled the “latent manifest 
shift” inspirational literature conscious 
attempt develop continuity social theory. 
addition, the implications this empirical 
finding should widely applicable and con- 
siderable interest social scientists many 
areas. Mr. Olmsted’s review does not supply this 
information. 

The subtle relationship between “adjust- 
ment therapy,” inspirational literature, and social 
control receives sensitive and unique 
treatment the authors. The implications 
their analysis may concern those inter- 


ested social control, mass media, and psycho- 


therapy, well the sociology religion. 
[Here] Mr. Olmsted neglected valuable ma- 

[As] what Mr. Olmsted did say 
feel that accuracy and perspective may have 


been “overpowered” the pursuit partic- 
ular affectual tone. 

seems apparent the present writers that 
while the “clever” invective this sort re- 
view may have provided amusement for some, 
does little advance the scholarly evaluation 
serious work. 


STANLEY RoBIN 


Purdue University 


REPLY ROBIN AND PERRUCCI 


the Editor: 

review Popular Religion has struck 
Mssrs. Robin and Perrucci indulging 
frivolous invective (or, more professional 
language, “accuracy and may have 
been ‘overpowered’ the pursuit particu- 
lar affectual the expense sober 
elucidation issues. More specifically and 
addition, the review said deficient the 
following respects: fails note that the book 
provides data secularization and religiosity; 
does not recognize Schneider and Dornbusch’s 


study being the tradition Weber, Durk- 
heim, and Merton; and neglects the relevance 
the study for other areas sociological in- 
quiry. 

With regard the first point, can only refer 
the first and second paragraphs the review, 
where thought had made clear that the study 
concerns itself with secularization and religiosity 
they appear inspirational books. check- 
ing, find did not use these particular terms. 
Sorry. 

the second point, would observe that the 
criteria which Mssrs. Robin and Perrucci 
would admit research into the tradition Weber 
and Durkheim are, evidently, different from 
mine. must confess old-fashioned and 
probably unscientific admiration great minds 
and consequently would grant relatively few 
works the honor being “in the tradition” 
Weber and Durkheim. Who accorded what 
honorific labels not great moment, but 
think quite clear that least, not put 
Popular Religion such august company. 
grant that they all talk about religion, but 
does Eisenhower. With regard 
continuities and the “latent manifest shift” 
“(The transition from situation which 
religion performed functions largely un- 
known its practitioners one 
the consequences have been converted into de- 
liberately sought ends”—Popular Religion, 68, 
57), would argue that, the first place, the 
existence the shift noted the second 
paragraph the review, and, secondly, that 
the concepts, manifest and latent, are sufficiently 
the public domain that their employment 
study need not the occasion for special 
comment. 

The third criticism involves priorities. Mssrs. 
Robin and Perrucci would have had comment 
adjustment, social control, the mass media, 
and on. supposed that readers would recog- 
nize that any discussion religion and religiosity 


might have such wider relevancies and chose,, 


therefore, attack another problem. That prob- 
lem the apparent difficulty experienced 
many persons distinguishing accomplishment 
from mere ponderousness. This take 
very serious problem our field and thought 
worthwhile call attention Re- 
ligion unhappy example this common 
mischief. 
OLMSTED 


Smith College 
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THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


THE STATUS WOMEN PRO- 
FESSIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


FAvA 
Brooklyn College 


The various stages graduate study soci- 
ology are accompanied gradual but thorough 
alteration the sex ratio. Women make much 
the larger proportion students sociology 
undergraduate classes, but graduate work there 


received only eight per cent the Ph.D.s 
sociology. 

There indication that the picture likely 
change the immediate future. Table shows 
both numerical and proportionate decline 
undergraduate degrees awarded women from 
1949 through 1958. During the same period the 
percentages graduate degrees sociology 
earned women show irregular series 
fluctuations within certain fairly broad limits. 


Bachelor’s Degree Master’s Degree Doctoral Degree 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 

Per Per Per Per Per Per 

Conferred No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 


Estimated. 


for 1949 through 1957 computed from Bureau the Census, Statistical Abstract 
the United States, Washington, C.: for the years 

computed from Gertler, “Earned Degrees Conferred Higher Educational Institutions, 
1957-1958,” Washington, C.: Office Education, Circular No. 570, May 1959. 

adapted from “Doctoral Dissertations Progress, 1958,” American Journal Sociology, 
(July, 1959), pp. 91-99. These listings are incomplete. Percentages are based those degree candidates (246 
259) whose names definitely could classified masculine feminine. Therefore, these figures 
should regarded estimates and are not fully comparable with those for 1949-1957. 


are fewer women, and the Ph.D. and active 
professional level women are relatively rare. 
Here this sex differential “mortality rates” 
briefly analyzed. 


DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN 
PROFESSIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


closer look the differential itself, pre- 
sented Table shows that from 1949 through 
1958 between one-half and two-thirds the 
undergraduate degrees sociology were awarded 
women. contrast, the master’s degrees 
awarded women during this period ranged 
from per cent the total, and women 
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The best available estimates indicate that the 
proportions will continue lie within those 
limits the next few years. The American 
Journal Sociology, July 1959, lists 259 doc- 
toral dissertations progress during 1958; 
names, per cent, can identified female. 
Whatever the factors influencing the participa- 
tion women graduate study sociology, 
they not seem bringing any major 
changes the near 


However, comparisons over longer period 
than the ten years discussed above indicate that 
decline the proportion Ph.D.s granted 
women all fields has occurred. Thirteen per cent 
all were awarded women 1940, 
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TABLE PARTICIPATION WOMEN PROFESSIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES, 1949-1958 


Type 


Art. Rev. 
AJS 
Per Per 
Year No. Cent No. Cent 
1949 6 12 15 11 
1950 5 9 27 17 
1951 
1952 8 13 6 5 
1953 5 14 9 
1954 4 10 q 
1956 10 2 16 y 
1957 6 0 12 6 
1958 4 11 6 


*One unit measurement 


Art. Rev. Annual 

ASR ASR Meetings 
Per Per Per 

No. Cent No. Cent 
10 9 11 7 7 5 
13 10 7 4 16 9 


article book review published the American Journal 


Sociology the American Sociological Review. Thus, author wrote two book reviews 
she was counted twice. Each appropriate volume the two journals was used compute the year’s 
the ASR volumes include six February through December, for the AJS, from 


July through May. 


Based official participation the annual meetings the American Sociological Society (As- 
sociation) according the final printed programs. Authors co-authors papers, chairmen sessions, 
discussants, and panelists were included official participants; individual’s name was counted 
many times she was listed any these capacities. 


Table presents measures the representation 
women some types professional activity 
other than graduate study, namely, publication 
articles and book reviews the American 
Journal Sociology the American Socio- 
logical Review, and participation annual meet- 
ings the American Sociological Society 
clear indication any major change during the 
past ten years; the proportion women who are 
active professional sociology has remained 
relatively 


1957 per cent. During the intervening years the 
proportion has dropped nine per cent several 
times. find percentages Ph.D.s granted 
women consistently low those prevailing since 
1940 requires inspection pre-World War 
records. See Department Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Biennial Survey Education the 
S., 1948-1950, Washington, C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954, 40; and Bureau 
the Census, Statistical Abstract the 
Washington, C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, volumes for the years 1950-1958. 

Lists research underway published recent 
issues Current Sociological Research are not in- 
cluded Table but provide estimate 
possible future publication and further professional 
activity women. The names authors co- 
authors the 1955, 1957, and 1958 issues include 
13, 13, and per cent, respectively, which can 
identified feminine. (The 1956 issue was not 
available.) However, the basis for computation 


important contrast between Tables and 
the generally lower level female participa- 
tion that Table reflects. “Differential mor- 
tality” between the sexes apparently progres- 
sive. not only continues through graduate 
study but, Table suggests, produces marked 
differentials the level professional meetings 
and publication. Additional support for this con- 
clusion perhaps the fact that since the founding 
the American Sociological 1906 
only one woman has been President—Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas 1952. 

The pervasive character sex differentials 
professional sociology shown Table which 
presents information earnings and age for 
equivalent categories male and female soci- 
ologists. The data were gathered 1952 the 
American Council Learned Societies 
national survey sponsored the Department 
Defense; was estimated that the survey cov- 
ered per cent all professionally employed 
sociologists, including those working applied 
sociology.* noteworthy that all six the 


these data differs from that employed for Table 
For research underway, allowance was made 
for the possibility multiple future publications 
single individual. Thus possible, but not fully 
demonstrable, that professional participation 
women meetings and publications will increase 
somewhat the next few years. 

Department Labor, “Personnel Resources 
the Social Sciences and Washington, 
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ANNUAL SALARY AND AGE MALE AND FEMALE 


BY LEVEL oF EDUCATION AND BY 


Men Women 
Median Median Median Median 
Salary Age Salary Age 

Level Education 

Ph.D. $5,900 $5,300 

Master’s Degree 4,100 4,000 

Bachelor’s Degree 4,600 4,200 
Type Employment 

College University 5,100 4,300 
Employment and Education 

College University, Ph.D.s only 5,700 5,100 
Total 5,200 4,500 


Data from Department Labor, cit., 


salary comparisons Table show differential 
favor the men, although every case 
but one the median age the women greater 
than that the men. 

Table underscores once more the progressive 
nature differentials between men and women 
sociologists, Thus, the table shows that salary 
differentials are considerably greater among 
Ph.D.s than between men and women with 
master’s degrees among sociologists with 
bachelor’s degrees. The same 600 dollar differ- 
ential median salary prevails between men 
and women sociologists with Ph.D.s, even con- 
sidering only those employed colleges and 
universities (although the median salaries are 
lower). The large differential between the salaries 
male and female Ph.D.s heightened the 
fact that coupled with the largest differences 
age. For all Ph.D.s sociology the median 
age women five years higher than that 
men (48 versus years), while for those Ph.D.s 
employed colleges and universities the differ- 
ence seven years (50 versus years). 

summary, Tables and show that 
the proportions women decline steadily with 
higher levels professional activity, whether 
measured professional degrees earned soci- 
ology representation professional jour- 
nals official participation meetings. Differ- 
entials salary and age are general, even 
between men and women the same level 
employment and education. 


COMPARISON SOCIOLOGY WITH OTHER FIELDS 


Another way assess the position women 
sociology comparison with the position 
women other fields. Thus, although Table 


Government Printing Office, n.d., Bulle- 
tin No. 1169, pp. 


pp. 34, 119-121. 


shows persistent salary differentials favor: 
male sociologists, such differentials are general 
many professions. The survey which 
Table based also found that “in most spe- 
cialties [in the social sciences and humanities 
surveyed], the average salary differential be- 
tween men and women comparable age and 
level education and the same type employ- 
ment was about 1,000 [dollars] All 
the differentials between male and female 
sociologists were below this level, evident 
Table 

only those men and women sociologists with 
Ph.D.s and colleges university employment 
are compared with similar groups other spe- 
cialties, then the sex differentials salary for 
sociologists are among the lowest computed 
the 1952 survey. The differential for these soci- 
ologists was 600 dollars, but history, 
800 linguistics and literature, 900 political 
science, 1,000 “other humanities,” 1,000 
economics, 1,400 geography, and 1,400 dollars 
anthropology and archaeology.5 

There are data readily available for other 
fields comparable the data shown Table 
the representation women professional 
publications and meetings. However, figures 
are available the proportion women among 
professionally employed personnel the 1952 
survey referred This survey shows 
that sociology occupies middle-of-the-road 
position among the fields covered. Women made 
14.6 per cent professionally employed 
sociologists, proportion well below that 
geography (18.4 per cent), linguistics and litera- 
ture (21.8 per cent), anthropology and archae- 
ology (23.6 per cent), and art (29.6 per cent). 


pp. 33-36. 
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the other hand, the proportion sociology sociology’s were those history and 
was well above those economics (6.1 per (in each field, 12.7 per cent). 

cent), political science (7.1 per cent), and Fuller comparative data the status 
philosophy (7.4 per cent). The proportions women sociology are found Table which 


1949-1958 


Bachelor’s Degrees Master’s Degrees Doctoral Degrees 
Per Per Per 
Field Conferred No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
Biology 1949 2,258 105 
Chemistry 1949 1,703 213 
Economics 1949 1,158 115 
Education 1949 24,418 6,163 119 
1950 27,753 7,723 142 
1951 32,633 9,154 150 
1952 35,903 10,855 177 
1953 38,062 11,321 223 
1954 37,546 12,054 240 
1955 35,790 12,189 228 
1956 later figures not comparable 
History 1949 3,259 446 
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4.—(Continued) 


Bachelor’s Degrees 


Master’s Degrees Doctoral Degrees 


Year Per Per Per 
Major Field Conferred No. Cent No. Cent Cent 
Political Science 1949 1,137 123 
Psychology 1949 3,614 566 
Social Work 1949 772 1,359 
1950 data not comparable 


later data not comparable 


*Data computed from Statistical Abstract the United States, for the years 1950 through 
Percentages not computed because the small total numbers 


presents the proportions undergraduate and 
graduate degrees earned women various 
fields. Table shows, the data salary 
differentials, that differential “mortality rates” 
are general phenomenon. all cases the pro- 
portion women receiving graduate degrees 
sharply lower than those receiving undergraduate 
degrees, even when women receive large ma- 
jority the undergraduate degrees. 

There are significant variations, however, 
the nature the differentials various fields. 
The fields covered Table may divided 
into the following five types terms the 
patterns and proportions degrees earned 
women; (1) education women earn well over 


half the bachelor’s degrees, about half the 
master’s degrees, and substantial minority 
the Even this “women’s field” the 
proportion women the highest professional- 
training level, the Ph.D., sharply lower than 
that men. (2) Sociology and psychology rep- 
resent fields which the undergraduate degrees 
are about equally divided between men and 
women, but the master’s level women usually 
account for one-quarter one-third the 


There some indication that social work also 
belongs this type, but the total number Ph.D.s 
granted this field too small for meaningful 
computation, 
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degrees, and the doctoral level for only ten 
per cent. (3) Fields which initially attract 
fewer women than men undergraduates in- 
clude biology and history, although the propor- 
tion bachelor’s degrees awarded women 
still substantial (from one-fifth one-third). 
The proportion master’s degrees awarded 
women biology and history also substantial 
(from per cent) and, sociology 
and psychology, from ten per cent 
the Ph.D. degrees are awarded women. (4) 
Chemistry, economics, and political science il- 
lustrate fields,” since more than one- 
fifth the undergraduate degrees are awarded 
women. The proportion women’s master’s 
degrees lower but not sharply so, and from 
five ten per cent the Ph.D.s are earned 
women. (5) Physics example further 
extension this pattern—a maximum six 
per cent the bachelor’s degrees are awarded 
women, maximum five per cent the 
master’s degrees, and maximum three per 
cent the doctoral degrees. These five types 
not represent the complete spectrum 
women’s participation professional fields. For 
example, engineering, not shown Table 
the proportion women who earn degrees 
any level less than one per cent. 

Obviously sociology occupies “favorable” 
position this hierarchy. important 
note, however, that the relative frequency 
women Ph.D.s sociology partly function 
the high proportion undergraduate de- 
grees sociology granted women. other 
words, the differential “mortality rate” not 
necessarily lower sociology than other 
but the proportion survivors rela- 
tively large because the base much larger 
than most other fields. 

summary, the available comparative data 
salary differentials, the proportion pro- 
fessionally employed personnel who are women, 
and “mortality rates” graduate study show 
that women’s position professional sociology 
relatively “better” than many other fields 
and “worse” than some others. 


CONCLUSION 


impossible within brief paper explore 
any detail the causes these differentials 
educational attainments, professional participa- 
tion, and pay between men and women soci- 
ology. The factors work are familiar most 


example, the “mortality rate” lower 
biology than sociology. Although the proportion 
bachelor’s degrees awarded women biology 
much lower than the proportion 
Ph.D.s awarded women about the same. 


professionals the field, but are probably less 
obvious students and newcomers. Despite the 
evident attractions the field holds for large 
number female sociology 
majors, there are not only marriage and home 
life which act pull them away, but also cer- 
ain factors within the field which push them 
away from professional sociology. The “push” 
factors include the reluctance graduate facul- 
ties, award committees, and employers invest 
time, money, and training candidates who are 
not likely yield “dividend” terms 
furthering the profession for which they have 
been prepared. 

The situation sociology appears rather 
stable.in our tables but may not remain 
against the background number large- 
scale social changes: the new post-war pattern 
female participation the labor force; the 
increased marriage and birth rates among col- 
lege women; the expanding need for college 
faculties and scientific personnel. The potential 
impact these changes could very large and 
means only one direction. men, 
women, and sociologists behooves subject 
these and other changes analysis, discussion 
—and appropriate action. 

Consideration the position women 
professional sociology not esoteric but involves 
both matters substantive sociological interest, 
such role behavior and its impact the con- 
tent sociology, and situation with important 


‘practical and ethical implications, such the 


accessibility sociology field professional 
activity and the resulting effect the future 
supply sociologists. 


PH.D.s SOCIOLOGY: CORRECTION 


James Davis, author “Courses Preferred 
for Admission Graduate Departments So- 
ciology,” recently published this section the 
Review (25 [February, 1960], pp. has 
called attention proof-reading error 
that may have raised some eyebrows, least. 
Footnote (p. 102)—which refers eight uni- 
versities with “large doctoral programs” and 
Ph.D.s granted 1955, 1956, and 1957—should 
read: “Columbia granted the most (36). The 
other universities are Cornell (28), Chicago 
(22), Michigan (20), Wisconsin (19), Wash- 
ington, Seattle (18), North Carolina (16), 
and Ohio State (16). The only non-respondent 
that would probably this group Harvard.” 
(Footnote referring M.A. degrees, cor- 
rect.) apologies Professor Davis and 
all concerned readers and institutions. The 
Editor. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SAMUEL JOSEPH 
1881-1959 

Careers sociology are often the profes- 
sional projection personal problems. One 
hopes that exploitation the methods 
science and objective scholarship one will find 
answers social issues with which one has 
intimate individual familiarity. The life-work 
Samuel Joseph, founder the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology The City 
College New York, case point. Born 
Russia 1881, Professor Joseph came 
the States part the large-scale 
exodus Jews who sought refuge from re- 
ligious persecution. early developed 
interest the problems Jewish immigra- 
tion and the processes Americanization. 
His two principal sociological studies deal 
with these subjects. 1914 published his 
doctoral dissertation, Jewish Immigration 
the United States from 1881 1910. This 
was written the significant turning point 
Americal sociological history when Frank- 
lin Giddings Columbia University was 
developing his appreciation statistical and 
quantitative methods. Grace Abbott, her 
review this study, called “useful 
analysis” and concluded that “It altogether 
the sort contribution the history im- 
migration which much needed.” 

1935, The Jewish Publication Society 
published Professor Joseph’s History the 
Baron Hirsch Fund, study the Ameri- 
canization the Jewish immigrant. him- 
self kad contributed significantly the facil- 
itation this process adjustment through 
his role educator immigrants and the 
children immigrants, first founder and 
director his own preparatory school, then 
teacher the New York City high 
schools, and, finally, from 1928 until his re- 
tirement, member the faculty The 
City College. the latter role, provided 
guidance and stimulation many who later 
became distinguished members the socio- 
logical profession. established, 1929, 
the Social Research Laboratory, one the 
first organizations provide supervised field 
work opportunities for sociology undergradu- 
ates. Professor Joseph’s initiative made 
possible for number receive our 


initial experiences research un- 
dergraduate participants such projects 
Caroline Ware’s study Greenwich Village. 

The City College’s Department Soci- 
ology and Anthropology notes its mem- 
orial minute Professor Joseph that 
was the finest sense the word, edu- 
cator, both within the College and the 
wider community.” would have been 
very proud this tribute his life-long 
commitment the training and inspiration 
young people, including, especially, the 
youngsters loved most: the children 
immigrants. 

Harry ALPERT 
University Oregon 


GREGORY ZILBOORG 
1890-1959 

Gregory Zilboorg was Russian birth. 
was trained sociology and medicine, 
became student Bekhterev, and gradu- 
ated from the Psychoneurological Institute 
St. Petersburg 1917. was partici- 
pant the revolution Petrograd 1917. 
1919, came the United States, and 
was active lecturing, journalism, and the 
theatre from 1919 1926. the latter 
year, returned his earlier interest 
psychiatry, obtaining his M.D. from the 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University. From 1926 1931, 
was the staff the Bloomingdale Hos- 
pital, after which started private prac- 
tice. For number years, was clinical 
professor New York Medical College. 

Dr. Zilboorg had strong interest the 
historical development medicine which 
resulted number important historical 
studies, among them, The Medical Man and 
the Witch (1935), History Medical Psy- 
chology (with George Henry, 1941), and 
Mind, Medicine, and Man (1943). also 
translated several books from the Russian, 
including The Criminal, the Judge, and the 
Public, Franz Alexander and Hugo Staub 
(1931). 

Dr. Zilboorg’s interest sociology, dating 
from his earliest training, was reflected his 
membership the American Sociological So- 
ciety (Association), His historical interest 
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focused “psycho-sociological” phenomena, 
use his phrase, that related the history 
Although his respect for Freud 
was profound, sought enlarge the 
Freudian frame reference the historical 
dimension. Both sociology and anthropology, 
disciplines, throwing some light the 
meaning history, served backdrops for 
psychiatric analyses the human mind. 
Dr. Zilboorg’s style has clarity and economy. 
stood for liberal psychiatric approach 
the general area culture and personality. 


Thus was pioneer both courageous and 


able. broke ground where many the 
future will seek sow and reap. 
BARTLETT STOODLEY 
Wellesley College 


EDWARD TAYLOR 

Edward Taylor, Professor Sociology 
and Chairman the Department Soci- 
ology Linfield College, Oregon, died 
Montreal June 30, 1959. There, was 
waiting the docks embark for Europe. 

Following graduation from high school 
Colville, Washington, attended Wash- 
ington State College, graduating with honors 
1925 with combination major eco- 
nomics, science, and history. received 
his M.A. sociology from Washington State 
College 1926, where taught for two 
years instructor. received teaching 
fellowship the University Minnesota 
1928, followed teaching fellowship 
Cornell University, where specialized 
rural sociology and was awarded the Ph.D. 
1931. taught Ohio University 
Athens from 1931 until 1950, except for 
period service with the Army Air Force 
from 1943 1945 when headed the In- 
formation and Education Department 
Sania Ana Preflight School. became 
Chairman the Department Sociology 
Ohio University 1946 and served Chair- 
man until struck illness 1950. 
quently Dr. Taylor moved the Pacific 
coast and Linfield College, where was 
Chairman the Department Sociology 
for nine years until his death. 

Edward Taylor was considerate, friendly, 
and intelligent person who was exceptionally 
well-liked students, colleagues, and mem- 
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bers the community. That was fa- 
vorite the students was continually evi- 
denced the unusually large enrollment 
his classes. 

addition his outstanding contribution 
sociology teacher and administrator, 
Dr. Taylor wrote number government 
bulletins and articles. his years Linfield 
was concerned particularly with the prob- 
lems migrant workers and prison reforms. 

STANTON TOWNER 


Linfield College 


American Academy Arts and Sciences. 
The committee Monograph Prizes announces 
that the program inaugurated last year award 
prizes 1,000 dollars authors especially 
meritorious unpublished monographs the humani- 
ties, social sciences, and physical 
sciences being continued for 1960. The final date 
for receipt manuscripts October Full details 
may secured request sending stamped 
self-addressed envelope the Committee Mono- 
graph Prizes, American Academy Arts and Sci- 
ences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline Station, Boston 
46, Massachusetts. 

The 1959 Award the field the social sciences 
was made Professors Lawrence Fouraker and 
Sidney Siegel Pennsylvania State University for 
their study, “Bargaining and Group Decision Mak- 
ing: Experiments Bilateral Monopoly,” with 
honorable mention Dr. Margaret Hodgen 
Pasadena, California for her study, “Early Anthro- 
pological the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 


Centuries.” 


American Society Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama. The annual meeting 
held the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York City, 
April 27, 28, and 29. Papers should sent P.O. 
Box 311, Beacon, New York. 


Books for Asian Students. Contributions 
books and journals published after 1945, “stand- 
ard authors” published earlier, are needed assist 
Asian countries further their educational pro- 
grams, both the secondary and college levels. 
The Asia Foundation will pay transportation costs. 
Questions concerning categories, criteria, shipping, 
and program details should addressed to: Books 
for Asian Students, Drumm Street, San Fran- 
cisco 11, California. 


The Institute Radio Engineers. Albert 
Rubenstein, Professor Industrial Engineering 
Northwestern University, has been appointed Editor 
the IRE Transactions Engineering Manage- 
ment. interested obtaining papers resulting 
from systematic studies Research, Development, 
and Engineering. The range subjects covered 
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the Transactions includes economic, organizational, 
and human relations aspects these activities. 
Manuscripts and inquiries should addressed 
the editor The Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Journal Health and Human Behavior. 
Austin Porterfield Editor and Gartley Jaco 
Co-Editor this new quarterly established 
The Leo Potishman Foundation Texas Christian 
University, the first issue which appeared 
March Devoted social science studies 
health and medicine emphasizing ecological, demo- 
graphic, socio-epidemiological, socio-etiological, com- 
munity, and family aspects health and disease, 
papers are invited the socio-cultural aspects 
medical care; the preparation for medical careers 
and related specializations; health, disease and 
stressful situations all stages the life cycle; and 
alcoholism and suicide, other medically re- 
lated forms deviant behavior. Further informa- 
tion may obtained from the Journal, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth 29, Texas. 


The Merrill-Palmer Quarterly Behavior 
and Development. The Quarterly publishes papers 
representing the various disciplines bearing human 
development, personality, and social relations, and 
welcomes conceptual analyses problems under in- 
vestigation, results exploratory studies, and il- 
lustrative case material, well completed re- 
search reports, order facilitate early commu- 
nication among workers these fields; papers which 
develop new approaches theory, research and 
practice, and which critically examine existing ap- 
proaches are also invited. Manuscripts and inquiries 
should addressed Martin Hoffman, Editor, 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, Ferry Avenue, De- 
troit Michigan. 


Pan American Union. new Inter-American 
Program for Advanced Training Applied Social 
Sciences being sponsored with the cooperation 
the government Mexico, the Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista México, and other official organiza- 
tions. Two-year fellowships are available, for 
which application must made October 15, 
1960 for the group entering March, 1961. In- 
quiries should addressed Division Science 
Development (Social Sciences), Pan American Un- 


The Society for the Scientific Study Re- 
ligion. The twentieth meeting will held New 
City October 28-29, 1960, featuring 
emphasis methodology and the scientific study 
religion. However, scholars with empirical studies 
report the general field are invited send 
projected subjects the Program Committee the 
form five copies abstract not more 
than 300 words. Write Horace Kallen, 411 
West 114th Street, New York 25, New York. 


Southern Regional Education Board. The 
1960 Southern Regional Graduate Summer Session 
Statistics will held the University Florida 
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Gainesville from June July 29. Requests 
for application blanks should addressed Dr. 
Herbert Meyer, Statistical Laboratory, Uni- 
versity Florida, Box 3568, Gainesville, Florida. 


Boston University. Albert Morris has resigned 
the chairmanship the Department order 
devote more time research and writing crimi- 
nology. continues Professor Sociology and 
currently sabbatical leave for the academic 
year Fulbright Research Scholar af- 
with Victoria University College and the 
Department Justice New Zealand. Irwin 
Sanders joined the Department the beginning 
the second semester Professor Sociology and 
Chairman. 


Brigham Young University. The Department 
Sociology has been expanded the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology; since 1958 has 
been authorized accept candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree. the full-time faculty members, two 
are new this year: Glenn Vernon, from Central 
Michigan College, and Evan Peterson, from Mis- 
sissippi State University. William Dyer 
leave absence Washington, C., with the 
National Training Laboratory, and Vernon 
Larsen leave working community development 
under the auspices the University Saskatche- 
wan. Mar Empey leave directing aii ex- 
tended study juvenile delinquency supported 
Ford Foundation grant. 


The University British Columbia. Harry 
Hawthorn, Professor and Head the Department 
Anthropology, leave absence for the 
current academic year. During his absence, Cyril 
Belshaw Acting Head. Belshaw has returned 
from year field work Fiji, supported 
grants from the Tri Institutional Pacific Program 
and the Social Science Research Council. 

Andrew Vayda, Visiting Lecturer, cooperat- 
ing with Wayne Suttles research related social 
evolution and warfare primitive society. 

Srivastava, the University Saugar, 
India, Visiting Lecturer Fellow the Canada 
Council, and his studies the Sikh 
community British Columbia. 

Cooperation between the Departments An- 
thropology and Slavonic Studies has been effected 
through the joint appointment George Cheney 
Lecturer specialize the ethnology the 
peoples the Soviet Union. 

Bernard Blishen, the Department Soci- 
ology, carrying out study the socialization 
medical students. also Director the In- 
stitute Social and Economic Research. 

Reginald Robson has received various 
grants for study the choice and rejection 
the academic career. 

Kaspar Naegele has returned from year 
the Center for Advanced Study the Behavioral 
Sciences and completing studies medical soci- 
ology and social roles. 


Brooklyn College. Herbert Bloch has taken 
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special leave absence serve Chief Mission 
for Public Safety Colombo, Ceylon, under the 
auspices the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Robert Ehrich received grant from the National 
Science Foundation attend specialized and 
limited symposium “Problems the Late Neo- 
lithic Period Europe,” which convened Prague 
October 1959. 

Miller and Leo Chall attended the World 
Congress Sociology Stresa, Italy. Chall has 
also received grant from the National Science 
Foundation aid him the further development 
Abstracts. 

Herbert Stroup assignment Calcutta, 
India. will head study team charged with 
establishing plan assistance for the East Pakis- 
tan refugees now settled Calcutta. 

Rex Hopper spent last summer Argentina 
Fulbright Lectureship grant the National Uni- 
versity Buenos Aires. also lectured the 
National University Tucuman and the National 
University Piata, attended the Fifth Latin 
American Sociological Congress Montevideo, and 
lectured the National University Uruguay. 

George Simpson has returned from year 
Fulbright Lecturer the University Leiden. 


University Colorado. The Institute Be- 
havioral Sciences has received grant from the 
National Institutes for the second 
year study cultural and behavior pat- 
terns southwestern Colorado community. The 
five-year project, “Values and Behavior Tri- 
ethnic Community,” directed Omer 
Stewart, Professor Anthropology, and Co-di- 
rector Richard Jessor, Associate Professor 
Psychology. Shirley Jessor, Visiting Lecturer Psy- 
chology, and Harold Amoss, Assistant Professor 
Anthropology, are participating. 


University Idaho. Harry Harmsworth, 
Chairman Sociology, engaged advance study 
the University California, Berkeley, during the 
second semester, 1959-1960. Mhyra Minnis 
Acting Chairman during his absence. 


The School Theology. Oliver Whit- 
ley, Associate Professor Sociology Religion, 
received the Bethany Book Award for his volume, 
Trumpet Call Reformation, sociological study 
the sect-to-denomination process the Disciples 
Christ (Christian Churches). 


University Louisville. The Raymond 
Kent School Social Work announces program 
training corrections, under the direction 
Charles Newman. The corrections-social work 
course study geared directly persons either 
already employed the correctional field plan- 
ning enter service adult juvenile correc- 
tional work. 


University Michigan. The Survey Research 
Center will hold its annual summer institute 
Survey Research Techniques, designed illustrate 


the practical application such methods vari- 
ous fields. Introductory courses will offered 
from June July 16, the regular session from 
July August 13. For further information please 
write the Survey Research Center, The University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


University Minnesota. Reuben Hill has been 
named the editorial board Child Development 
Abstracts, and Associate Editor Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly. Arnold Rose serving associate 
editor the Journal Health and Human Be- 
havior. Roy Francis has been named the 
editorial board the Sociological Quarterly. 


Portland State College. John James con- 
tinuing part-time leave while serving Research 
Director, Oregon Study Rehabilitation Mental 
Hospital Patients, now its third year. 

Charles Brant spent the summer 1959 con- 
ducting exploratory community study northern 
Saskatchewan, focused upon contemporary cultural 
change intergroup relations among mixed popu- 
lation Cree Indians, Métis, and Whites. His work 
was sponsored the Center for Community Studies, 
University Saskatchewan. 

Charles Frantz continuing leave for 
second year research race relations 
Southern Rhodesia. His work sponsored the 
Ford Foundation and the University Chicago. 

The offices the Oregon Board Census have 
been moved Portland State College. Warren 
Kalbach, Director, holds joint appointment with 
the Board Census and the College. 

Thomas Newman has joined the staff. has 
received award post-doctoral Fellowship 
the National Science Foundation for archeological 
research Sierra Leone, British West Africa, which 
plans initiate the fall 1960. 

Lois Dean joined the staff the Spring 
quarter, 1960. She has been Research Director, 
Kansas City Study Adult Life. 


Purdue University. Marcus has been 
appointed Research Associate and Instructor 
Sociology. working with Leonard Breen 
project “Preretirement Education Among Labor 
Unions,” which has financial support 
National Institute Labor Education. 

The National Heart Institute has awarded grant 
Robert Eichhorn, Department Sociology, 
and Morris, Department Agricultural 
Economics, for the first year five-year program 
research rehabilitating farmers with heart 
disease. Eleanor Noble Nishiura has been appointed 
Instructor Sociology and Research Associate 
the Project. 

The Training Giants Division the National 
Heart Institute has awarded Purdue’s Department 
Sociology grant for the support three- 
year program designed train sociologists the 
use surveys for the study health problems. 
addition meeting the normal requirements for 
the Master Science Philosophy de- 
gree, graduate students who are awarded fellowships 
will involved the research activities the 
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Purdue Farm Cardiac Project. Robert Eichhorn 
will responsible for the training the fellows. 
Inquiries should addressed the Department. 

Harold Christensen serving Program 
Chairman for international conference the 
family, sponsored the International Union 
Family Organizations and held conjunction with 
the annual meeting the National Council 
Family Relations, scheduled for August 1960, 
Columbia University. Christensen has relinquished 
editorship Marriage and Family Living, position 
has held from 1957. 

Leonard Breen member the Planning Com- 
mittee for the forthcoming meeting the Inter- 
national Congress Gerontology held San 
Francisco August 1960. also serving 
American Chairman the Section Population 
and Social Organization. 

Gerald Leslie has been appointed associate 
editor the Merrill-Palmer Quarterly. also was 
elected three-year term the Board Di- 
rectors NCFR and continues serve Chair- 
man the Council’s Membership Development 
Committee. 


Sacramento State College. Leonard Cain, As- 
sociate Professor, will serve Visiting Associate 
Professor Sociology and Social Institutions 
the University California, Berkeley, the 
Spring and Summer sessions 1960. 

Wilson Record, Associate Professor, has received 
grant from the William Volker Fund for three- 
year study counseling and cultural conflict 
public schvol systems. 

Recent appointments include Sharad Malelu 
Assistant Professor Sociology, and Sidney 
berg, Assistant Professor Social Welfare, who 
formerly was head the Psychiatric Social Work 
Department Mendicino State Hospital. 


San Diego State College. Bernard Kirby 
been appointed Chairman the joint Soci- 
ology-Anthropology Department, which now has 
graduate program leading the master’s degree 
sociology, and major anthropology. Social 
Research Center has been established. 

Thomas McJunkins from Indiana University 
has joined the staff, replacing Richard Kurtz, 
who resigned order direct study health 
needs the state Nebraska under the auspices 
the University Nebraska. 

David Milne has returned from sabbatical 
leave. Spencer Rogers acted Chairman the 
Division Social Sciences during his absence. 

Orrin Klapp and Aubrey Wendling have col- 
laborated with Vincent Padgett the Depart- 
ment Political Science study community 
influentials the border cities San Diego and 
Tijuana, Baja, Mexico. The investigation part 
the Anglo-American Relations Study under the 
direction Charles Loomis Michigan State 
University. 

Morris Daniels and Frank Young have re- 
ceived grants from the National Institute Mental 
Health for exploratory research. investi- 


gating the nurse’s role local hospital, and 
Young conducting cross-cultural test 
psychological versus structural interpretation 
puberty rites. 

Bernard Kirby has received grant from the 
Parapsychology Foundation and investigating 
aspects Extra-Sensory Perception. 

Irving Tebor has completed demographic study 
San Diego County for the Community Welfare 
Council San Diego. 


University Southern California. Thomas 
Lasswell has joined the Department Associate 
Professor. will assume some the editorial re- 
sponsibilities Sociology and Social Research. 

Bessie McClenahan, Emerita Professor Soci- 
ology, has received the Alumni Distinctive Service 
Award from Drake University. 

Dennis McElrath, Visiting Assistant Professor, has 
been awarded Fulbright Fellowship for study 
the University Rome. 

Harvey Locke has returned the campus 
after sabbatical leave. 

Fred Shanley has been appointed Senior Re- 
search Associate the Youth Studies Project. 

Georges Sabagh and Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., 
have received two-year grant from the National 
Science Foundation for the study demographic 
factors the growth selected urban sub-areas 
the United States and three-year grant from 
the Haynes Foundation for research socio-psy- 
chological factors intrametropolitan mobility 
Los Angeles County. 

Harold Nelson has received John Randolph 
and Dora Haynes Foundation Research Fellowship. 

Harold Hubbard, Instructor Sociology 
Los Angeles State College, and Woodrow Wilson 
Scott, Associate Professor Sociology George 
Pepperdine College, are visiting lecturers. 

The Department offering graduate training 
program demography and ecology. Research as- 
sistantships these areas are now available for 
1960-1961. 

Thomas Lasswell, Edward McDonagh, 
Georges Sabagh, and Maurice Van Arsdol, Jr., 
have received research grants from the University 
Faculty Research and Publication Fund for the 
year 1959-1960. 


Washington University, St. Louis. The fol- 
lowing persons have joined the staff this school 
year: Alvin Gouldner, formerly the University 
Illinois, Chairman the Department and Re- 
search Professor Sociology the Social Science 
Institute; John Bennett, formerly Ohio State 
University, Associate Professor Anthropology; 
Gregory Stone, formerly the University 
Missouri, Assistant Professor Sociology; Doyle 
Kent Rice, formerly the University 
Lecturer Sociology. 

The Social Science Institute, directed Nicholas 
Demerath, engaged research and training 
the following areas: international conflict and 
peace; urbanism and regional studies; health and 
medical affairs; deviant behavior and social control; 
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industrial behavior; ethnic relations; and small 
groups. Gouldner has been awarded SSRC 
Auxiliary Research grant; Robert Hamblin has 
received grant from the National Institute 
Mental Health for continuation his research 
adolescent behavior, and Keith Miller, formerly 
the University Illinois, has been appointed his 
research associate. Joseph Kahl has been pro- 
moted Associate Professor Sociology. 
leave absence Research Sociologist attached 
the Latin American Research Center for the 
Social Sciences, sponsored UNESCO, based 
Rio Janeiro. David Pittman and Albert 
Wessen are departmental representatives 
interdisciplinary training program community 
mental health leading the doctor’s degree. 

The Department has been awarded four NDEA 
fellowships support its developing program 
Organizational Analysis and Industrial Sociology. 


Washington State University. Norman 
Scotch has returned the Department after two- 
year leave absence conducting anthropological 
research the Union South Africa, which was 
supported primarily the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Edward Gross has returned from year’s sab- 
batical leave Israel where conducted research 
the problems integrating immigrants from 
Asian and North African countries into large 
Israeli factories. 

Peter Garabedian has been appointed Acting In- 
structor Sociology, replacing James Short, 
who leave serve Director the Street 
Corner Group Research Program the University 
Chicago; Ivan Nye has been appointed Editor 
Marriage and Family Living; Joel Montague 
serving the Governor’s Expenditures Council; 
Lillywhite has been granted leave ab- 
sence serve the State Board Prison Terms 
and Paroles; and Evelyn Perry Montague has been 


appointed lecturer social work Lillywhite’s 
absence. 


Western Michigan University. The Center for 
Sociological Research, founded 1957, has com- 
pleted two projects, study migrant education 
southwest Michigan, financed the Office 
Education and under the direction Jerome 
Manis, and study integrated housing Kala- 
mazoo, financed the Kalamazoo Foundation and 
under the direction Chester Hunt. Currently, 
the Center has under way two community studies 
mental health, one among Michigan Indians, 
under the direction Robert Maher, and the other 
the Kalamazoo community, under the direction 
Jerome Manis. Both these projects are fi- 
nanced under grants from the National Institute 
Mental Health. 

Roy Rodgers, from the University Minnesota, 
and James Schellenberg, from Kansas University, 
have joined the staff. 

Jerome Manis leave serve lecturer 
sociology Silliman University the Philippines 
Fulbright grant. Robert Maher has received 
Fulbright appointment for anthropological research 
the Philippines. 


Western Reserve University. and 
field study oriented workshop “Intergroup Re- 
lations” for social science majors, social workers, 
teachers, and workers various community or- 
ganizations will offered from June July 30, 
1960, directed Marvin Sussman, John 
Turner, Eleanor Caplan, and Gladys Kuoksa. 
The workshop will limited forty students who 
qualify for graduate study. Some scholarships are 
available, donated the National Conference 
Christians and Jews. Inquiries and registrations 
should directed Roland Hins, Director 
Admissions, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land Ohio. 
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Political Power and Social Theory: Six Studies. 
Moore, Jr. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. xi, 
215 pp. $4.50. 


difficult task. this case the author correctly 
sub-titles his book Six Studies, description 
which indicates that dealing with differ- 
rent problems. This makes the reviewer’s job 
even tougher. These problems, suggests, ac- 
tually can reduced three related ones: 
first, the extent which valid generalizations 
can made about any aspect society “with- 
out being merely trite and pompous.” The sec- 
ond related problem deals with the “limitations 
and possibilities generalized science 
based the models natural science.” And 
the final problem deals with the task evaluat- 
ing social trends. 

The book contribution the growing 
polemic between those who believe that soci- 
ology should best follow the footsteps 
some the more formal social sciences, such 
economics and psychology, the natural 
sciences its basic theory and methodology, 
and those who see sociology primarily the 
discipline which seeks generalize about his- 
torical societies, implying broadly comparative 
perspective. real sense, these essays 
Professor Moore are much more serious and 
dignified version the argument against sys- 
tem theory and rigid quantitative methodology 
which Wright Mills has developed more 
shrilly his Sociological Imagination. The 
virulence and bad taste Mills’ polemic should 
not lead accept one number 
erroneous images put forth Mills, namely 
that almost alone resisting what 
considers the dominant trends American 
sociology: excessive abstraction and over-pre- 
occupation with esoteric methodology. 

Most sociology departments, fact, are 
sharply divided intellectually between those who 
believe system theory and methodological 
formalization, and those who see sociology 
field which should basically content with 
generalizing about historical trends. 
another level, this controversy between the 
exponents functionalist and equilibrium 
concept society and those who prefer 
view society dialectical terms ever chang- 
ing and state permanent conflict. Or, 
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one may regard this partially debate be- 
tween those who view sociology neutral, 
apolitical discipline, and those who believe that 
must necessarily take political positions, that 
innovating social science inherently 
dangerous the status quo. (These are not 
necessarily interrelated positions. would clas- 
sify myself functionalist predominantly 
concerned with historical and comparative work, 
and politically involved.) this book, Moore 
takes basically the same stance Mills. 
historical, anti-functionalist, and opposed 
political neutrality. worth noting that 
Moore supported much his position 
least four other Harvard sociologists with 
tenure appointments; Columbia—perceived 
many another center functionalism 
and quantitative, ahistorical sociology there 
considerable agreement with basic 
theoretical position (though not with his politics 
polemical style) least three other im- 
portant members the department; Prince- 
ton, where Marion noir critics 
excessive abstraction—teaches, there much 
disagreement concerning the utility his 
theoretical enterprise for sociology; and 
own university, California, real intellectual 
division exists between those who support dif- 
ferent versions the functionalist position 
and those who adhere much more dialectical 
and historical concerns. think that im- 
portant point the extent the division 
within the field because the too prevalent 
notion that American sociology has been cap- 
tured the “excessive and the 
“methodological formalists.” would hazard 
guess that fact there more support for 
the general conception sociology held out 
Moore and Mills than for those suggested 
Parsons, Merton, and Levy, and Lazarsfeld 
and Stouffer. 

Political Power and Social Theory perhaps 
the most important recent effort advance 
the position that all complex social systems 
must primarily analyzed historically, and 
that the analysis the consequences specific 
historical situations more important “ex- 
planation” the “system” than the effort 
specify the functions which the 
system and its parts serve any given time. 
Unlike Mills, who argues for this position but 
who, Dennis Wrong has recently pointed 
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out, actually ahistorical and non-comparative 
his own work, Moore not only presents 
intellectual argument but actually follows his 
own advice. Thus one the chapters this 
book includes long discussion “totalitarian 
elements pre-industrial which 
Moore points out that many aspects modern 
totalitarianism existed different past societies, 
including the China and India over 2,000 
years ago and the Geneva Calvin. also 
argues that the witchcraft and witch-hunts 
found non-literate societies the Middle 
Ages the West have social roots similar 
those mass persecutions and purges mod- 
ern industrial society. Whenever society con- 
fronts crisis “for which its culture provides 
adequate solution,” one may expect find 
“personalized explanations justifying aggres- 
sion.” 

These discussions the historical parallels 
aspects modern totalitarianism and other 
contemporary developments are designed 
point the errors made many sociologists 
who generalize about supposedly inherent as- 
pects contemporary society with little ex- 
cept folklore knowledge about the past. Moore 
has excellent point demonstrating the 
inadequacy ahistorical and non-compara- 
tive sociology. However, when moves from 
this general point deny the utility in- 
vestigations which attempt locate “the social 
correlates democracy, tyranny, class struggle 
class peace” the ground that one can not 
treat “the significant facts history [as] 
aggregates,” that one must primarily con- 
cerned with the study process, the way 
“which one social structure passes into the 
other,” vastly overstates his case. 

Moore is, fact, too good sociologist 
really heed his own criticisms, for he, himself, 
repeatedly formulates the kinds generaliza- 
tions against which argues. suggests, for 
example, that dictatorial institutions are most 
likely develop response major threat 
which sharply disrupts going institutions, and 
then points the value such general 
statement guide historical case study 
for historical cases which repressive institu- 
tions doctrines did develop response 
internal external threat.” (Emphasis 
original.) Elsewhere Professor Moore tells 
that “periods rapid change favor the rise 
either nativist egalitarian movements with 
comprehensive philosophies [which] are 
likely develop totalitarian features,” and that 
such movements attract their clientele “from 
individuals turned loose upon the world the 
destruction prior social bonds.” 

Statements such these argue strongly 


against both his depreciation ahistorical gen- 
eralization and his critique efforts apply 
statistical concepts sociological analysis. 
These hypotheses and many others presented 
this book can subject explicit quantita- 
tive testing, and fact recent book, The 
Politics Mass Society William Korn- 
hauser, precisely effort present much 
the statistical evidence bearing many 
Moore’s generalizations. 

this debate between those who would 
study the “imperatives” inherent social sys- 
tems and those who prefer focus the 
sources specific, often politically 
significant, patterns behavior, feel quite 
torn. the risk being accused being 
what Daniel Bell calls congenital centrist, 
suggest there need consider the issue 
either-or Systematic theory refers 
attempt deal with clearly defined social 
systems, whether groups, organizations, institu- 
tions, societies. Such systems always have 
histories, and these histories have both unique 
and common features which vary their effect 
upon the contemporary operations the 
tem. developing theory concerning any 
system, therefore, consideration historical 
factors must included. (It possible, 
course, that some kinds social systems are 
far more influenced their histories than 
others. Where ideologies are important, was 
the case with the German Social Democratic 
Party, historical allegiances may carry over far 
longer than any strictly cross-sectional func- 
tional theory could explain.) 

given theory body propositions 
which states what “kind” system you are 
dealing with, its relation with external systems, 
its “parts,” and their relationships, and tries 
specify the “forces” involved, whether the 
motivations individuals, the tensions between 
various parts, the contradictions between 
the particular system and more general one. 
Systematic theory this sense does not in- 
volve any assumption equilibrium, although 
does not exclude either; merely regards 
equilibrium particular property some 
kinds and conditions systems, empiri- 
cally studied where may exist. 

Appropriate and important tasks for sociolo- 
gists, this view, are efforts specify the func- 
tional imperatives inherent given institutions 
social systems, well attempts locate 
the range behavior which may occur within 
the same institution, the widely different 
ways which the same function may 
served. Moore, fact, though denying the 
utility the functionalist concept “im- 
perative,” admits into his own analysis when 
argues that given sub-system may con- 
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spire its own destruction fulfilling inter- 
nal functional imperatives that result its 
inability adjust changes the larger 
system which part. That is, social 
system, like individual, may destroy itself 
rather than upset its internal logic, or—if 
were not fighting word—equilibrium. 

short, would agree with Moore that 
important task sociology locate gen- 
eralizations which take account the fact that 
all complex social systems are also historical 
systems and that, Max Weber strongly argued, 
historical explanations are crucial are 
understand the rigidities and flexibilities built 
into any institution its history. However, 
the same time sociologists must also involved 
the analysis the “social system” 
you will, specification the ideal-type inter- 
relationships systems equilibrium, much 
the biological and physical sciences. 
Radcliffe-Brown put well quarter 
century ago: “One ‘explanation’ social sys- 
tem will its history, where know it— 
the detailed account how came be— 
what and where is. Another ‘explanation’ 
social psychology social functioning. The 
kinds explanation not conflict but 
supplement one other.” Amen. 

Seymour 

University California, Berkeley 


Power and Morality: Who shall Guard the 
TER Boston: Porter Sargent, 
204 pp. $3.50. 


The first hundred pages this book present 
historical documentation Lord Acton’s 
famous dictum that “Power tends corrupt, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” Al- 
though the statistician will find much 
desired the statistical techniques employed 
this section, the authors themselves acknowl- 
edge them “crude,” and claim only that 
they are “roughly indicative,” and, that were 
the statistical ratios reduced from ten 
fifty times, they would still confirm their central 
thesis. This, summary, that “when meas- 
ured the same stick, the moral behavior 
ruling groups tends more criminal than 
that the ruled population the same so- 
ciety; and that with progressive limitation 
the power the rulers and executives their 
criminality tends decrease frequency [and 

Although certain cases this power has be- 
come sufficiently limited constitutional and 
legal controls based civic intelligence and 
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powerful and well integrated public opinion 
decrease the criminality these classes 
level equal to, and occasionally lower than, that 
the rank and file the gainfully employed, 
remains true that the comparatively small 
circle the world’s population who have di- 
rect control the instruments political, 
military, and economic power are too lacking 
social wisdom and moral integrity 
entrusted with the momentous decisions upon 
which the destiny mankind depends. 

How, then, shall guard the guardians? 
Since power tends corrupt, the first tem- 
porary emergency measure must limit 
the destructive power existing governments 
total multilateral disarmament, and bring 
the extra-legal autocratic power economic 
groups both capital and labor under control 
due process law based competent 
scientific findings. These limitations, however, 
must not drastic leave mankind 
without adequate police protection both the 
international and domestic levels. 

the long run these emergency measures 
must supplemented the reconstruction 
mankind’s systems values, culture, and 
institutions, chiefly replacing compulsory 
and coercive methods familistic relationships 
and free contractual agreements. Although 
the surface the contemporary trends seem 
the direction more cynical, coercive, and 
totalitarian power systems, the authors main- 
tain that deeper underlying counter-trends are 
appearing and gaining strength. This part 
the volume popular summary the 
senior author’s published works emanating from 
the Harvard Research Center Creative Al- 
truism during the past decade, which these 
chapters are largely footnoted. competent 
critique this section can therefore under- 
taken without extensive reference these 
volumes. 

Howarp JENSEN 

Duke University 


The Soviet Citizen: Daily Life Totalitarian 
Baver. Assisted GLEICHER and 
Rosow. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xx, 533 pp. $10.00. 


The volume under review (Number 
the Harvard Russian Research Center Studies) 
society was around 1940, the basis 
careful thoughtful analysis and interpreta- 
tion interview and questionnaire data collected 
the Research Center from Soviet refugees 
1950-1951. sequel the well known 
volume, How the Soviet System Works (1956), 
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Clyde Kluckhohn and the two present au- 
thors. The new volume superior that full 
documentation offered and more acceptable 
manner presentation employed. (The 
earlier one tried grasp Soviet reality from 
unusual—and often artificial—points view.) 

The results the analysis are presented 
Chapters through XV, while the first three 
chapters are devoted methodological in- 
troduction, the main purpose which 
explain the use, 1959, data referring 
1940, despite the tremendous events and 
changes which have occurred over the past 
twenty years. The final chapter, “The Future 
Soviet Society,” attempt predict 
the future the basis the assumption that 
contemporary Russia field where two forces 
operate—one inherent totalitarian society, 
the other characteristic modern industrial 
society. might expected, the prediction 
remains rather indeterminate. Most the chap- 
ters forming the core the book begin with 
surveys particular aspects the develop- 
ment Soviet society prior 1940, and end 
with brief surveys most recent developments. 
The latter are based literature 
well impressions formed the authors 
during brief trips the USSR 1956 and 
1957, and from conversations with large num- 
ber other recent visitors. 

The authors’ findings cannot summarized 
detail here, but they investigated such areas 
occupational stratification and mobility, the 
ways making living, getting education, 
keeping with the news, selecting mates and 
friends, rearing children, the attitudes vari- 
ous socioeconomic and other groups toward 
the Welfare State and economic and political 
institutions, the sources hostility and dis- 
affection, the sources cleavage (class, party- 
nonparty, and nationality). The question na- 
tionality has been handled wisely dealing 
with the differential attitudes the Russians 
and the Ukrainians, for the number inform- 
ants other nationalities was not sufficient 
support reliable conclusions. 

Since the authors are well aware that their 
sample not representative, they have con- 
centrated their attention the differential at- 
titudes various groups and categories. Thus, 
for instance, they not say anything about 
the absolute degree hostility the regime, 
but establish that hostility consistently increases 
one goes down the social ladder. 

The authors have found that there are cer- 
tain aspects the Soviet regime which are 
generally accepted: the educational system, 
socialized medicine, and the wide scope 
coverage provided the social security sys- 
tem. There are also widely detested aspects, 
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primarily what the authors call “the Stalin 
system social control.” There is, they say, 
little class antagonism, but deep cleavage be- 
tween party and nonparty men. They conclude 
that access education does not vary signifi- 
cantly between Russians and Ukrainians, that 
the attitudes the Russians and Ukrainians 
toward the Welfare State not differ, that 
only small proportion Russians and 
Ukrainians objects marriage across the ethnic 
line. This does not mean, however, that there 
Ukrainian national sentiment sepa- 
ratism. Unfortunately, the investigation this 
problem did not yield very conclusive results 
since used frame reference the 
antagonism between the Ukrainian Autocepha- 
lous Church and the Church (that is, 
the Ukrainian branch the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate). general, the problem religion has 
been rather neglected. 

the reviewer’s opinion, this volume one 
the best and most enlightening studies 
Soviet society. course, deals with 
was 1940. But solid static account 
Stalin’s Russia indispensible requisite 
the understanding today’s trends, just 
solid knowledge about prerevolutionary Russia 
(which, alas, more often than not has been 
conspicuous its absence) was and essen- 
tial for the study and understanding the 
development Russia during the first quarter 
century Communist rule. 

Fordham University 


Soviet Marxism: Critical Analysis. 
BERT Marcuse. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 271 pp. $4.50. 


This book examines Soviet Marxism co- 
herent system thought that attempts 
comprehend both Marxism and world situa- 
tion that Marx never foresaw. The author 
argues that the principles Marxism are built 
into the very foundations the Soviet regime 
and that ideological pronouncements therefore 
have meaning and function beyond that 
cynical manipulation, for which purpose the 
trappings Marxism might well encum- 
brance and embarrassment. The outlook 
Soviet Marxism has been, however, inevitably 
molded the circumstances which the 
Soviet regime has found itself. these, the 
fact that the socialist revolution occurred 
backward Russia has been less important than 
the unforeseen “adjustment” and stabilization 
capitalism the industrialized West and the 
abdication the proletariat from its revolu- 
tionary role. awareness this “adjust- 
ment,” never explicitly acknowledged, ten- 
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sion with fundamental Marxian concepts, that 
spans all the many shifts the party line from 
Lenin Khrushchev with remarkable overall 
consistency. What Marx called the “real” in- 
terests the working class (as opposed its 
interests) have been hypostatized 
Soviet Marxism the Soviet state. The 
Soviet state has replaced the international pro- 
letariat the protagonist the socialist revo- 
lution, and this has resulted not, Lenin put 
it, the transfer the class struggle 
international plane, but “struggle between 
states for populations and spaces,” Marcuse’s 
words. 

the moment, the struggle im- 
Every aggressive move the part 
the Soviet Union seems consolidate the 
Western powers more effectively and prevent 
the dissolution capitalism. Soviet successes 
the underdeveloped areas the world 
not immediately decisively alter the situa- 
tion. the industrialized nations that count, 
and against them, the risks military aggres- 
sion are too formidable. The “socialist future” 
depends reactivation the class struggle 
the West. the assumption that not 
immediately forthcoming, long-range policy 
“coexistence” based. The object “co- 
existence” is, the realm foreign policy, 
knock the prop military production and 
consolidated international economy from 
under the capitalist West, while completing 
“the transition from socialism communism” 
the Soviet Union. Marxist terms this 
transition takes place when productivity 
sufficiently developed that distribution may 
take place according the needs the indi- 
viduals, and the administration things re- 
place the government men; or, Stalin’s 
terms (which completely transform the Marxist 
meaning) when the working day can re- 
duced five six hours and real wages 
doubled. The dissolution capitalism will be- 
gin when the Soviet Union has demonstrably 
outstripped the West productivity. 

The rapid increase productivity the 
Soviet Union has been achieved the Soviet 
state through unprecedentedly systematic 
application repression against the “needs 
the individuals,” either the form naked 
terror, through propaganda and exhortation 
whereby the individual induced become 
his own Minister the Interior. the present 
phase coexistence, terror has given way 
persuasion. Since the increasing tempo inter- 
national competition, well the expectations 
aroused relaxation, make return terror 
impractical, the success the regime depends 
its ability make “the individuals” inter- 
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nalize the norms productivity-ethics, which 
fundamentally ethics repression. 

Whether this internalization will accom- 
plished is, course, problematic. Marcuse does 
not feel, Isaac Deutscher does, that Soviet 
successes the realm productivity will 
themselves (in the given Marxist context) shat- 
ter the repressive aspects the regime. 
not that literal Marxist. does, however, 
associate Marxism with that humanistic tradi- 
tion the West that seeks the fullest possible 
self-realization the individual for his own 
sake, and though ruthlessly demonstrates 
how Marxism has been transformed into 
doctrine that aims kind built-in repres- 
sion, not without hope that the liberating 
features Marxism may again assert them- 
selves. The dimness this hope derives from 
the world situation antagonism between two 
enormous power blocs. 

contrast the sanguine utopianism 
his previous book, Eros and Civilization, 
which Marcuse saw modern industrial produc- 
tion having created the conditions for libera- 
tion the deepest self without detriment 
civilization, and which dazzlingly cele- 
brated the marriage Marx and Freud, the 
conclusions points Soviet are 
rather bleak. The longer the Soviet Union and 
the West remain odds, the more their de- 
velopment determined their antagonistic 
relationship; and the more they come resem- 
ble each other. Marcuse brings the best insights 
his masters (Hegel, Marx, Freud) bear 
his analysis Soviet Marxism, and the 
result dense, eloquent, and convincing book, 
demonstrating that what these masters revealed 
human possibilities not about accom- 
plished the modern world. 

Monas 

Smith College 


Osnovi Sociologije. Beo- 
gard: Savez Udruzenija Pravnika Jugoslavije, 
1959. 380 pp. 400 Din. 

English, the title means Principles 
Sociology. The author, professor the law 
faculty Belgrade and one the leading 
members the International Sociological So- 
ciety, begins with the traditional attempt 
define the place sociology regard other 
social sciences and natural science. Most inter- 
esting for the reader, however, his differ- 
entiation sociology from Marxism. main- 
tains that historical nothing but 
another theory society; furthermore, 
points out that the theory not sufficiently 
elaborated and tied the manifoldness 
social phenomena (p. 66). Quoting Lenin, 
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stresses that Lenin also differentiated between 
historical materialism and sociology sci- 
ence (p. 67). Having surveyed broad general 
terms some sociological methods research, 
Dr. Lukic then presents short history 
sociology and introduces the reader socio- 
logical analysis four parts: (1) social phe- 
nomena; (2) layers social phenomena; (3) 
social system; and (4) social dynamics. While 
the first three parts uses more less 
the same concepts used sociologists the 
West, the part concerning social dynamics 
mostly interpretation the Marxist theory 
evolution. 

Thus, chracteristically, the book shows 
critical and independent attitude toward the 
Marxist theory well its acceptance other 
instances. However, there direct “political” 
criticism the Western sociology 
Marxist viewpoint (found, for example, the 
Bulgarian publication, Historical Materialism 
and Sociology, Oshakov, Sofia, 1958). The 
three more contemporary sociological sections 
stand somewhat unrelated the fourth “evolu- 
tionary” part, reminding one the 19th cen- 
tury treatises (or anticipating revival in- 
terest evolutionary theories?). 
viewpoint, Dr. Lukic’s book also interesting 
for the student the sociology science— 
more specifically, the sociology sociology. 
However, compared with other writings 
sociology communist countries, the text reads 
well and unhesitatingly gives credit sociology 


University Kentucky 


Class and Class Conflict Industrial Society. 
Ratr Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. xvi, 336 pp. 
$6.50. 

This book, originally published German 
under the title Soziale Klassen und Klassenkon- 
der industriellen Gesellschaft, was re- 
viewed the present writer the October, 
1958, issue the American Sociological Re- 
view (pp. 592-93). has now been revised, 
expanded, and translated into English the 
author himself. This unusual but highly com- 
mendable procedure has produced felicitous 
results: the English good that one readily 
agrees with the author’s statement that this 
revised version was fact “written English” 
rather than merely translated. not in- 
clined, however, agree with his further claim 
“that completely new book.” Although 
the revisions are fairly extensive, they consist 
primarily further elaborations theory 
which remains unchanged substance. there- 
fore feel that the critical strictures 


previous review fully apply the English edi- 
tion well. Since Dahrendorf’s formal model 
defines classes conflict groups within any 
kind power structure, can all seriousness 
speak factional feud within chess club 
class conflict! (p. 221). class theory, 
find this inadequate. me, the 
concept classes historically conditioned 
collectivities, separated hereditary inequality 
and social continuity through several genera- 
tions, still appears indispensable for any realistic 
analysis class structures and class conflicts. 

reading the revised version becomes in- 
creasingly clear, however, that despite its title 
the contribution this book not all 
the theory classes but the theory social 
conflict. such has considerable merit in- 
deed, Dahrendorf distinguishes two different 
models sociological theory: (1) integra- 
tion theory which conceives social structure 
functionally integrated system held 
equilibrium certain patterned and recurrent 
processes, and (2) coercion conflict theory 
which views social structure held together 
force and constraint, characterized ubiqui- 
tous conflicts which result continuous change. 
The two models are not mutually exclusive but 
complementary. Each deals with different as- 
pect the same social reality. 

Believing that the integration theory, under 
the leadership Parsons, has unduly 
the field recent years, Dahrendorf sets out 
restore the balance emphasizing the role 
conflict and change. Pointing out that con- 
flict not only but necessary and 
therefore “good” and “desirable,” develops 
the beginnings systematic theory con- 
flict which pushes least several steps beyond 
any previous conceptualizationg. This definitely 
enhances our understanding the problems 
conflict industrial society. personally re- 
gret that has seen fit designate conflict 
groups classes, thereby unnecessarily obfus- 
cating the study social stratification, but 
there question that the right 
track his efforts develop conflict theory 
society necessary counterpart the 
one-sided views the integration theorists. 
This brilliantly written and highly original work 
makes stimulating reading. 


Brown University Kurt 


The Motivation Work. 
HERZBERG, BERNARD and BARBARA 
SNYDERMAN. Second Edition, New 
York: John Wiley Sons; London: Chap- 
man Hall, Ltd., 1959. xv, 157 pp. $4.50. 
Are people work able formulate and 

express forcefully those attitudes originating 
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result their experiences while the job? 
so, then this study, which depends upon the 
reportorial ability respondents commu- 
nicate their reactions interviewers, merits 
commendation for both its study design and 
the execution that design. Its universe con- 
sisted 200 employees, engineers, and account- 
ants some ten industrial steel concerns the 
Pittsburgh area and one utility company. 

The major intent the study was derive 
information about individual work experiences 
the interviewees, largely through the tech- 
nique content analysis the stories gathered. 
The categories analysis were made 
posteriori approach, being extracted from the 
materials and labeled “thought units.” Job at- 
titude factors were grouped the investiga- 
tors into first- and second-level factors. The 
first-level factors were those from which the 
respondent derived his and were 
coded pertaining to: recognition, achieve- 
ment, possibility growth, advancement, 
salary, interpersonal relations, responsibility, 
company policy and administration, working 
conditions, the work itself, factors personal 
life affecting the job, status, and job security. 
The second-level factors pertained feelings 
themselves. 

The results the study are reported under 
three general headings: (1) factors leading 
positive and negative attitudes toward the job; 
(2) the effect these attitudes job per- 
formance and satisfactions; and (3) the factors 
which make for happiness and for unhappiness 
differential level between engineers and 
The basic sources satisfaction— 
recognition, achievement, advancement, respon- 
sibility, and work with greater 
frequency the high than the low sequences 
events and these, work itself, responsi- 
bility, and advancement stand out the major 
factors producing high job attitudes. the 
other side, company policy, administration, su- 
pervision, and working conditions were the 
major sources job dissatisfaction. The re- 
sponse salary indicated that had more 
potency reason for dissatisfaction than for 
satisfaction. When appeared factor 
the lows, was related the unfairness 
company’s wage system; factor the 
highs, meant recognition and progress work. 

From the study emerge such statements as: 
job attitudes are forceful and meaningful their 
relationship productivity, stability, and ad- 
justment; the positive effects attitudes 
formed the “satisfiers” are more potent than 
the negative effects attitudes formed 
the The authors believe that 


they have shown that better motivation might 
result some jobs were restructured 
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the maximum ability workers 
achieve meaningfully related goals, and the 
creative push for some workers capable 
controlling their own work tasks were made 
freer. Further testing larger universe 
workers lower levels needed confirm 


the findings. VINCENT 
University Southern California 


Social Structure and Personality the Factory. 
New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1958. 228 pp. $3.75. 


This study, the Univer- 
sity Melbourne, attempt identify the 
grounds which judgments work satisfac- 
tion dissatisfaction are made factory 
workers and interpret these grounds terms 
their psychological “coherence” and 
bility.” The study based largely 127 
biographical interviews obtained seven Mel- 
bourne factories 1951 and Lafitte ex- 
plores relationships between satisfaction each 
four areas the work situation—task, pay, 
bosses, and mates—and variety job condi- 
tions these areas. addition, more remote 
worker perceptions, opinions, evaluations, and 
reported experiences are examined concerning 
childhood family relations, occupational history, 
the class order, union membership and activity, 
political affiliation, involvement family affairs, 
leisure activities, and future prospects. These 
are related separately and combination 
judgments the work situation the four 
areas work. 

Some the findings are familiar, such 
the positive association between satisfaction and 
the job attributes cleanliness, completeness, 
and the cooperative practices bosses. How- 
ever, relations with workmates shows 
relatively minor consideration and this at- 
tributed the “less demanding” nature 
these relations. Political and trade union opin- 
ions and activities are found not matter 
much, but the individual’s acceptance re- 
jection his perceived place society 
relevant. The “personality” grounds (as repre- 
sented the worker’s general view the trust- 
worthiness others, view the past and 
the future, and hierarchy personal values) 
make difference but are not regarded being 
important other grounds. 

This reconstruction painstaking and sus- 
tained effort, highly speculative. Lafitte does 
not make clear what theoretical grounds 
makes his own judgments what psycho- 
logically intelligible. The lack adequate 
random sampling severely limits the value 
the investigation. 
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Relations humaines relations industrielles. 
Bruxelles: Institut Sociologie 
Solvay, 1958. vi, 137 pp. 140 FB., paper. 


Proceedings the Eleventh Annual Meeting: 
Research Association, 
Chicago, December 28-29, 1958. Edited 
Somers. Madison, Wis.: The 
Association, 1959. ix, 310 pp. $3.50, paper. 
There much interest for the industrial 

sociologist each these books. The Proceed- 

ings the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation contains reports empirical research 
and theoretical analysis several areas 
concern industrial sociology. particular 
worth are sections automation, the value 
industrial and human relations research 
labor and management leaders, the value 
research industry social scientists, wage 
theory and practice, the value education 
industrial and human relations, and the role 

law the control internal affairs. 

Presidential address Wight Bakke 

included. 

Bal’s work theoretical analysis the 
interconnections the discipline and 
grams human relations and industrial rela- 
tions. Human relations are defined those 
social relations which arise the course 
work conducted common, and are psy- 
chological and social-psychological order; in- 
dustrial relations comprise the relations be- 
tween management and workers whole, 
whether organized not. Bal states that 
researchers often have confused these two, with 
the result that problems industrial relations 
have been treated problems human rela- 
tions. This means that human relations studies 
and programs typically have been oriented 
the needs and interests either labor 
management the course their inevita- 
ble conflicts. Since management 
stronger than labor and, any rate, controls 
the funds needed for research well access 
the data, human relations programs have 
generally been oriented the needs and inter- 
ests management. But this does not mean 
that human relations studies and programs are 
inherently managerial sociology manage- 
rial program. does mean that unbiased and 
effective human relations studies and programs 
can conducted only when there equality 
power between management and labor, that 
is, when labor organized into effective trade 
power that management and labor will agree 
genuinely scientific studies both the rela- 
tions between them and ways achieve 
certain common ends. Even more, the situation 


equality power the only one con- 
sonant with democratic ideals, and therefore 
the only one which the social scientist can 
give his support humanist and humanitarian. 

interesting note that some the 
points made the Proceedings the Industrial 
Relations Research Association are agreement 
with those made Bal. For instance, 
reviewing the history labor-management re- 
lations during the last twelve years, 
Bakke says, “the contacts which leaders [of 
management and labor] have with each other 
tend inevitably focus points disagree- 
ment between them. And these disagreements 
are honest and deep-seated ones over objectives 
and ideas how reach them held people 
who manage and people who are managed, 
held people who have meet payroll and 
those whose livelihood depends being that 
payroll. Such disagreements can reduced 
compromised but not removed.” 

Evidence basic split the interests 
management and labor can found well 
other sections this report. discussing 
automation, James Stern the United Auto- 
mobile Workers raises the issue who 
benefit from the increased productivity made 
possible automation. The section wage 
theory and practice, and even the section devoted 
the appraisal education human and 
industrial relations, are redolent certain in- 
herent incompatibilities between those who 
manage and those who labor. There also 
some agreement the two volumes concerning 
types programs which management and 
labor might unite. Bal stresses the “in- 
crease production” one end, and Bakke 
mentions the reduction cost and waste, auto- 
mation, even the maintenance full employ- 
ment. such areas that Bal, least, 
sees room for the use human relations pro- 
grams and studies. 

Given Bal’s assumptions, does his “solu- 
tion” offer genuine hope unbiased sci- 
ence human relations? The answer this 
question depends whether one believes that 
equality power between management and 
labor necessarily leads spirit cooperation 
rather than, say, one heightened conflict 
“antagonistic cooperation” (to use Bakke’s 
term). But what reason there assume that 
equality power would necessarily lead the 
former rather than the latter? And given the 
present situation the United States, where 
there exists powerful management and 
powerful labor, there even less reason for 
optimism. Thus while one can not help but 
impressed with the clarity with which 
Bal has stated the issues facing industrial 
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sociology, this reviewer least much less 
impressed with the solution that offers. 
Bryn Mawr College 


L’Automation: ses conséquences humaines 
sociales. Paris: Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 1959. 135 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 


Automation: Its Impact Business and Labor. 
National Planning Asso- 
ciation Pamphlet No. 106. Washington, C.: 
The Association, 1959. ix, pp. $1.00, paper. 


Automation and Society. Edited Howarp 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 553 
pp. $10.00. 

The hubbub may have died down, but the 
process automation continues work its 
effects industrial society with without 
the attention journalists and social scientists. 
The value Maurice Rustant’s small book 
that neatly summarizes the important con- 
troversies concerning the definitions 
nificance this new phenomenon (which some 
say not new), and the developments the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and 
some extent, the Soviet Union. 

For France particular, which has, its 
credit, established Bureau for the Study 
Automation, automation great challenge, 
since that country has long been one the 
backward industrial countries the Occident. 
The Common Market has been one the 
stimulants spurring French industry over- 
come its retardative traditionalism. Fourastié’s 
the intellectual level the growing recogni- 
tion among the French the need for moderni- 
zation industry and commerce. 

One-third Rustant’s volume devoted 
the social and human consequences automa- 
tion, including its impact size and structure 
the labor force, occupational skills, working 
conditions, job satisfaction, and the nature 
leisure. discusses the pessimistic views 
Frederick Pollock, the Netherlands, and 
the optimistic ones John Diebold, one the 
early American zealots automation, re- 
gards its effects unemployment. evaluat- 
ing such predictions maledictions, account 
must taken also the size and quality 
the generations newly entering the labor market, 
and not merely the reduction manpower 
required for the production given number 
units, the rate increase demand 
for given product. 

The relatively greater resistance mobility 
among French workers cited one the 
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difficulties involved the industrial changes 
brought about automation. Nevertheless, 
there has been, other industrial societies, 
gradual diminution the unskilled manual 
working class. Concerning the issue the dis- 
appearance the skilled worker, Rustant dis- 
cusses the Alain Touraine, his 
study the Renault plant, that “The pessim- 
ism certain students probably derives above 
all from the fact that they not find the 
modern factories the type workers 
called traditional and which only myth 
projecting into industry certain which are 
carefully selected from some artisan handi- 
crafts.” 

Although automation has eliminated great 
deal physical effort and fatigue, new form 
trial medicine, namely, psychic fatigue. Auto- 
mation, according Gass Great Britain, 
calls for great deal “perceptual” attention 
the case semi-automatic machines, while 
completely automatic operations require 
ceptual” aptitudes—in other words, headaches 
instead backaches. Furthermore, Fried- 
mann has pointed out his Travail Miettes, 
automation will still call for great deal 
boredom-creating, repetitive and subdivided 
(parcellaire) tasks, unless job-enlargement 
expanded. 

Rustant carefully weighs the various alter- 
natives the shorter work week, such 
longer vacations, and the lowering the age 
retirement, and raises the question the 
“grave psychological repercussions when the ces- 
sation occupational activity comes too soon. 
can even resented the individual 
downright disgrace.” warns that “any meas- 
ure aimed lowering the retirement age re- 
quires some mature reflection.” summary, 
Rustant’s work commended. 

The booklet, Automation: Its Impact 
Business and Labor, was written John Die- 
bold for the NPA and its Committee Auto- 
mation which includes labor and management 
representatives. The organization the state- 
ment similar that Rustant’s volume. 
For Diebold, automation more than the 
mere extension mechanization. “It new 
way organizing and analyzing production, 
concern with the production processes 
system, and consideration each element 
part the system.” this brief essay some 
pages, describes the recent developments 
automation, and presents framework for 
detailed study automation which feels 
should undertaken for the purpose pro- 
viding blueprint for intelligent planning, 
well for the purpose reducing “many 
the irrational fears that have been raised 
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those wishing use the specter machine- 
dominated society further certain old and 
well-established movements.” He, too, sum- 
marizes the controversies concerning the eco- 
nomic and social consequences. Social scientists 
should welcome his suggestions for further 

Unfortunately, there little, any, mention 
the role government meeting some 
the consequences. After all, automation has re- 
sulted, directly and indirectly, some displace- 
ment which affects different parties different 
degrees. Such problems are cited Jack Con- 
way the UAW member the NPA com- 
mittee) dissenting footnote the Com- 
mittee statement (pp. 

The volume Jacobson and Roucek 
excellent collection articles and 70-page 
summary number short case histories 
automation the United States and Canada, 
excerpted from British report 1959. The 
articles range from essays and research sum- 
maries engineers discussions econo- 
mists, sociologists, and Congressional staffs. 
impossible review adequately such range 
the space this review. The topics include 
those studies Faunce Detroit plant un- 
dergoing transition from non-automation 
automation operations; automation the post 
office; accountancy; the script the Murrow- 
Friendly “See Now” show June, 1957; 
social stratification; and the problems auto- 
mation the USSR. brief, the anthology 
belongs the well-used shelf every indus- 
trial sociologist. 

SHEPPARD 

Senate Labor and Public 

Welfare Committee 


Automation Cybernetics and Society. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. 283 pp. $10.00. 


The big problem posed this book, and 
not fathomed this reviewer, “Why was 
the book written?” introduction, titled 
“The Argument,” the author tells that 
aims treat automation “part the proc- 
ess scientific planning also states 
that “The point view adopted essentially 
that the social scientist and logician who 
interested humanity first and last .”; and 
suggests how the book may read, but 
does not state for whom why the book was 
written. 

page 120 states that “this book does 
not aim present account servo-systems 
for engineers. The summary treatments 
found the chapters “Cybernetics and 
Psychology,” and Physiology,” and 


“The Philosophical Problem the Machine,” 
lead assume that these were not written, 
respectively, for psychologists, physiologists, 
and philosophers. Several the chapters, par- 
ticularly those “Communication Theory” 
and “Servo-Systems,” contain more detail than 
the layman would want and not enough for 
the specialist. Possibly the specialist any 
one these fields would profit from reading 
about the others, but this reviewer suspects 
that would already acquainted with the 
points treated. 

The book jacket throws some light the 
question stating that “It not text in- 
tended for specialists any field for 
primarily aimed clarify this important prob- 
lem not only for the scientists, but for the 
executive and the layman.” This the na- 
ture explanation after the fact and leaves 
wondering one can write the same level 
for scientists and laymen. 

Social scientists who seek gain bird’s 
eye view automation and cybernetics 
reading this book will find many questionable 
inaccurate statements regarding their dis- 
ciplines. “Anthropology concerned with the 
study primitive peoples, far they 
represent different stages the development 
civilized peoples” (p. 209). “It quite 
clear that there has been the past steady 
tendency evolve from the unplanned the 
planned society. Each century, the pres- 
ent, has seen progressively more the direct 
influence organization and standardization” 
(p. 12). are thinking physiology 
and psychology being essentially the same 
subject” (p. 164). “Social workers include the 
parish priest, the probation officer, and local 
marriage guidance counsellors, well social 
psychologists, industrial psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists. shall refer such people collec- 
tively social psychologists merely psy- 
chologists” (p. 221). 

Sociologists will surprised read that 
group behavior “is directly derived from our 
study individual behavior” (p. 225) and that 
“The group, group, has been fairly ex- 
tensively studied anthropologists, sociologists, 
zoologists, and psychologists, but mothing 

vailable the way systematic analyses and 
classifications” (p. 240; italics mine). 

The author much concerned with the ques- 
tion whether machines can constructed 
which can anything that men can do. 
his efforts support positive answer, 
extends the meaning “machine” saying 
that they may built protoplasm and 
finally states, “By machine, have got 
mean something that human beings, can 
ourselves construct, other than the normal 
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methods biological reproduction” (p. 217). 
This extension begs the question and turns our 
thoughts recent laboratory experiments 
parthenogenesis. All all, this book threatens 
produce more confusions than clarifications. 
The University Tennessee 


New Foundations for Industrial Sociology. 
Princeton, J.: Van Nostrand Co., 1959. 
vii, 456 pp. $6.00. 


text book, this unusual work. 
The authors not merely meander through 
their subject matter. Instead, they are firm 
and often passionate expounding their points 
view. The reader confronted provoca- 
tive formulations rather than commonplaces 
and abstruse abstractions. The language clear 
and communicative; there little the private 
technical jargon that frequently frightens 
the novice. 

More specifically, text industrial 
sociology the book has much recommend 
it. Most the areas usually included the 
field are sufficiently covered, though there might 
some justifiable criticism over the lack 
detailed attention such aspects executive 
organization and the content collective bar- 
gaining. contrast similar volumes, several 
chapters are devoted the questions work 
motivation and the possible effects automa- 
tion. 

Our positive evaluation is, however, balanced 
many misgivings. The orientation towards 
few central themes—the undemocratic char- 
acter industrial organization, the alienation 
work experience, the work place part 
the larger society, the development mass 
society—has, this instance, produced what 
appears like extensive pamphlet. This obvi- 
ously limits its function text. For instance, 
may legitimate contention that attempts 
“democratic management” flounder, but the 
student should learn something about the na- 
ture such attempts. The writers tend 
assume that the reader has basic grounding 
the field. This particularly manifest 
discussions the Hawthorne studies. one 
acquainted with the material, their criticisms 
the much-advertized findings and interpreta- 
tions are refreshing and their data the later 
personnel policies Western Electric are very 
welcome. But, they never describe the actual 

general, the book poorly organized. 
therefore suffers even expository work. 
Ideas not develop but are fortuitously in- 
troduced and incessantly reiterated. one 


example, the psychological principle the 
Zeigarnick effect (best understood 
related work motivation casually pre- 
sented least three times different chapters 
without any indication that had been previ- 
ously mentioned. The distinction betweer func- 
tional and substantive rationality applied 
early chapter, then explained later 
chapter. 

The book consists primarily proposit:cns, 
rarely elaborated buttressed and often care- 
lessly combined. hoc conjectures are lumped 
together with substantiated findings and pro- 
found theoretical formulations. Bibliographical 
justification for contentions can come, without 
any distinction, from extensive research, the in- 
sociated Press dispatch. This might accept- 
able journalistic articles even some 
kinds scholarly papers, but seems very mis- 
leading text for beginners. One being in- 
troduced the subject will end thoroughly 
confused about contributors and contributions 
industrial sociology. will learn little about 
industrial stratification from reference 
Russell Lynes’ quaint “taste” hierarchies. 
will become thoroughly bewildered when sub- 
sequently discovers that industrial sociologist 
William Whyte and journalist William 
Whyte, Jr. are not, the book seems in- 
dicate, the same person. 

Since text, will not emphasize sub- 
stantive disputes with the authors. However, 
must question their application the notion 
mass society any evidence formal or- 
ganization, any development beyond folk 
society. Their extreme absorption the cur- 
rent intellectual Zeitgeist vitiates this most 
seminal concept. 

Despite the tenor the above remarks, the 
book should considered valuable contribu- 
tion. does succinctly express ideas which 
students will readily comprehend. essence, 
work which instructors should find very 
useable they are prepared supplement 
with their own efforts. 

Paterson State College 


Introduction Sociological Theory. 
WILSON New York, London, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green Co., 1959. xvii, 
350 pp. $4.50. 


This “textbook for undergraduate students 
sociology offers brief introduction so- 
ciological theory” expesitions Comte, 
Spencer, Ward, Sumner, Tarde, Durkheim, 
Cooley, Ross, Veblen, Weber, Thomas, Pareto, 
Sorokin, and Toynbee. Except for the introduc- 
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tion and conclusion, each chapter considers one 
individual and ordinarily arranged five 
major sections: (1) biography and writings, 
(2) influences other thinkers the theorist, 
(3) his frame reference, (4) his theory, and 
(5) summary and evaluation. Dr. Vine con- 
vinced that certain common problems have con- 
fronted social theorists “regardless the times 
which they have lived” and make possible 
continuity the study sociological theory. 
Consequently, she subdivides the theory 
section each chapter into five parts: (a) the 
person social unit, (b) social forces and 
processes, (c) social structures, (d) persistence 
social structures, (e) social change. 

The volume appears possess certain assets 
that might favor its selection over its present 
competitors. the only current text devoting 
entire chapters each Ward, Sumner, Tarde, 
Cooley, Ross, Thomas, and Sorokin. All theorists 
are examined comprehénsively, systematically, 
and coherently. Exposition simple and direct, 
unencumbered tortuous circumlocutions, de- 
manding vocabulary, elaborate qualification, and 
complex sentence structure. contains few con- 
spicuous barbarisms. References and desig- 
nations sociologists are marred only 
minimum errors. (Lundberg still referred 
departmental chairman, 319. Robert 
Simpson, mentioned pp. 287 and 338, should 
Richard Simpson. Nor could the reviewer 
ignore the mispelling name life-long 
familiarity, pp. 331 and 335.) 

Intellectual liabilities and difficulties are also 
apparent the book. Perhaps the most serious 
that the categories for presenting theories are 
rot consistently used and some instances 
seem obstruct rather than faciliiate the de- 
lineation continuities and the explication 
common presuppositions among the theorists. 
Some chapters have sections methodology, 
others not, and few treat the matter the 
section the frame reference. Despite the 
use “influence others” and “frame ref- 
erence” categories, the basic intellectual and 
philosophic assumptions unifying sociological 
theory are often ignored. Neither the category 
“the person social unit” nor “the 
social forces and processes” consistently divulges 
the continuities the conceptions the nature 
human nature and the prevalence volun- 
taristic preconceptions. And even the recurrence 
progress and social evolution did not prompt 
explicit definitions the analysis social 
change. 

second major source weakness inheres 
the character the last chapter contempo- 
rary American sociological theory. Since ap- 


can scarcely regarded adequate intel- 
lectual basis for rigorously using past theories 
explain understand the present state 
affairs theory (p. ix). Furthermore, its char- 
acterization the present consensus socio- 
logical theory entails inconsistency and con- 
fusion. (See, for example, the invalidating 
consequence the Tardean qualification the 
alleged domination the contemporary con- 
ception social phenomena Durkheim’s no- 
tion social facts, 329. Note also that Mead’s 
and Cooley’s views may possibly misinter- 
preted incorporating Tarde’s imitation, 
329.) 
HINKLE, Jr. 
The Ohio State University 


Social Theories Fertility and the Malthusian 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. ix, 
313 pp. $5.60. 

Eversley’s book that rare kind intellec- 
tual history which manages achieve genuine 
relevance the work contemporary students 
population. appears initially simply 
one more scholarly and erudite addition the 
small library books the nineteenth cen- 
tury debate over Malthus’ views, worthy com- 
panion earlier volumes Field, Spengler, 
Kenneth Smith, Boner, Stassart others. 
But distinguished from most these 
its success tracing the history population 
theory with reference single, central prob- 
lem: the impact economic social condi- 
tions fertility. This gives the book focus 
that narrower and more manageable than 
the Malthusian argument considered whole 
and one that the same time linked more 
closely contemporary thinking the sociol- 
ogy fertility. The author shows far greater 
familiarity with current demographic theory 
than most previous intellectual historians who 
have written the subject. 

The book begins with review the beliefs 
eighteenth century writers, many them 
drawing classical sources, that “luxuries,” 
towns, and aristocracies were deterrents 
fertility and rapid population growth. Some 
the writers cited were fully aware the exist- 
ence rural-urban and class fertility differ- 
entials resembling those are familiar with 
today and some them even anticipated con- 
temporary explanations them. They dealt 
with the subject statically, however, failing 
consider the effects social mobility and 
economic growth. After Malthus had raised 
the specter overpopulation, many his 
critics developed subtle and systematic con- 
ceptual distinctions between necessities and 
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luxuries and argued that rising standards 
living and increased social mobility would exor- 
cise the Malthusian devil bringing about 
lower fertility. Delayed marriage and abstinence 
were the chief agencies they had mind, but 
their theories were thoroughly sociological and 
psychological rather than physiological spirit. 

Eversley judicious the subject Mal- 
thus: “Animated the same sort general 
benevolence which presumably also animates 
the modern social scientist, focused attention 
major social problem and claimed in- 
vestigate scientifically. The true path 
science was effectively blocked the 
result, because although did not advo- 
cate social policies, his followers adopted them 
for reasons provided the study his works 
and for hundred years any debate 
Malthus was almost bound emotional, 
political, and unscientific.” Eversley concludes 
nevertheless that was important thinker, 
only because “it fighting Malthus 
throughout the nineteenth century that the most 
important discoveries were made,” discoveries 
which “made contribution something that 
forms integral part the modern body 
theory.” 

And yet the names Malthus’ critics who 
stand the main line progress popula- 
tion theory are largely forgotten, while eccen- 
trics and exotics like Doubleday, Sadler, and 
Spencer, whose views were regarded curiosi- 
ties even most their contemporaries, are 
embalmed introductory textbooks. Does the 
writing histories theory create bias 
favor stressing diversity and rival “schools,” 
whether the interest sheer intellectual 
variety counterpoint the presumed 
unity opinion the present? that 
the modern social scientist made uncom- 
fortable reminders that his views are, after 
all, not new and that the errors Sadler 
even Malthus were clearly seen their 
contemporaries? certainly not suggesting 
that demographers should rush the library 
and exhume the faded, unread volumes 
Alison, Nassau Senior, Jones, the Laings Major 
and Minor, al. Perhaps the oaly good reason 
why they should even read Malthus correct 
continuing popular and scholarly misconcep- 
tions a’.out what actually said. But they can 
least now read Eversley. 

Eversley clearly sees that was not the 
publication Malthus’ but the later 
“data revolution” that the true dividing line 
between the pre-modern and the modern era 
the study population. Comprehensive and 
accurate censuses and vital statistics, and im- 
proved techniques for analyzing them, effec- 
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tively removed the subject from the realm 
speculation and casual empiricism. Even those 
critics Malthus who advanced theories 
fertility identical those hold today 
wrote with ideological intent. Eversley makes 
solid contribution the sociology 
edge demonstrating the self-same things 
urban living, aspirations rise 
the world—that were deplored when pro- 
populationist climate opinion prevailed were 
transformed into virtues when they could 
invoked solutions the Malthusian problem. 

But perhaps Eversley too sanguine mini- 
mizing the polemical emotionalism that still 
invests the subject. Certainly contemporary 
popular books questions population policy 
are even less objective and intellectually cogent 
than the treatises Malthus’ more intelligent 
opponents. Population studies are indeed “basi- 
cally concerned with primitive instincts—so 
primitive, remote and fierce, and yet near 
consciousness, that the objectivity any 
human observer must always doubt unless 
has lain the ethics [for] the concern with 
human reproduction, anthropologists have ex- 
plained, the core organization human 
societies.” Modern demographers have increas- 
ingly tended “content describe facts.” 
How much longer are they going allow the 
policy debate pre-empted the Vogts, 
the Cooks, and the Castros? 

Dennis 
Brown University 


Positivist Thought France During the Sec- 
ond Empire 1852-1870. CHARLTON. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1959. ix, 
251 pp. $5.60. 


This book deals primarily with the further 
developments of, and deviations from, Posi- 
tivist thought during the course the Second 
Empire. only incidentally concerned with 
the fate sociology during this age. Indeed, 
Auguste Comte the only sociologist who 
dealt with any length. Despite the fact that 
Comte commonly regarded the father 
French Positivism, Dr. Charlton contends that 
frequently departed from it, especially 
his role reformer: “Comte reformer 
before scientist, and small wonder 
that, sharing the preoccupations his age, 
should have ended archbishop.” 

The volume opens with clear and capable 
survey the general state philosophy 
France during the Second Empire and 
assessment the place and role Positivist 
thought therein. The author finds that the most 
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truly and literal Positivist thinkers the era 
were the philologist, literary historian, and gen- 
eral savant, Emile Littré, and the eminent 
protagonist experimental medicine and the 
philosophy science, Claude Bernard. Next 
them consistent Positivist ranks the 
Parnassian poet, Sully Prudhomme. 

The thinking the sociologist, Auguste 
Comte, the philologist and sceptical student 
religion, Ernest Renan, and the psychologist 
and intellectual historian, Hippolyte Taine, 
described transition from true Positivism 
“Scientism.” Comte sought create sci- 
entific social and economic system; Renan en- 
deavored set scientific religion; Taine 
strove provide scientific critique and 
method for metaphysics. They all pretended 
abolish metaphysics but their several ways 
brought back peculiar metaphysic their 
own, thus departing from literal Positivism. 

Finally, Dr. Charlton considers the work 
the Parnassian poets, Louise Ackermann and 
Sully Prudhomme, illustration the 
impact Positivism prevailing trend 
French literature this period. finds that 
Madame Ackermann’s pessimism was more 
outgrowth her temperament and atheistic 
than her flirtations with Positivism. 
has already been pointed out that re- 
gards Prudhomme’s thought more closely 
related Positivism than that Comte, 
Renan, Taine. 

more important than the author’s 
learned and discriminating analysis individual 
thinkers his conclusion that, despite the 
legend the contrary, the Second 
Empire was not truly “Age Positivism.” 
Equally interesting Dr. Charlton’s contention 
that “in many ways, the fifty years 
following 1870, the so-called period idealistic 
reaction, form age much more militant 
positivism than the Second Empire.” cites 
support this such names Ribot, Janet, 
Richet, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, Henri Berr, and 
Zola, and suggests that “the time ripe for 
review the fortunes and interactions both 
positivism and its antagonists during the second 
half the nineteenth century.” not likely 
that better author than could 
found for this useful task. 

All all, this scholarly, informing, 
thoughtful, and discerning book. marred 
only curious intellectual snobbery ex- 
hibitionism—virtually every quotation from all 
the authors considered given the original 
French. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Malibu, California 


Philanthropy England 1480-1660: Study 
the Changing Pattern English Social 
Aspirations. Jorpan. Russell Sage 
Foundation. London: George Allen Unwin, 
Ltd., 1959. 410 pp. $6.00. 

The study English history owes enor- 
mous debt American scholars, debt which 
constantly being increased. recent years 
this has been particularly true the field 
social history, and the British student these 
matters can often only feel ashamed con- 
templates those necessary tasks which have been 
undertaken and completed friendly aliens 
his society. first sight though 
Professor Jordan has provided the most 
distinguished and important these American 
contributions. British society the 16th cen- 
tury has usually been seen one which the 
economic transformation British agriculture, 
the rise prices, and the impact the 
Protestant Reformation, all produced situa- 
tion which increase economic hardship 
for the mass the population was accompanied 
failure the great sources Catholic 
clerical charity. 

Professor Jordan has taken all the charitable 
bequests ten English counties decennial 
periods for the years 1480 1660. (It would 
possible criticise this choice counties, 
but the whole England could not in- 
cluded, not really believe that better 
selection could have been made.) and his 
co-workers found from the study these be- 
quests that there was quite extraordinary and, 
the whole, increasing flood private charity, 
while the law under the first Elizabeth directed 
the distribution this philanthropy principally 
the areas greatest need. 

true, this most exciting and important 
coaclusion. difficult not believe that 
true Professor Jordan’s learned, en- 
thusiastic, and elegant prose sweeps one along. 
There only one question: how far can one 
believe the conclusions that have been pain- 
stakingly drawn from enormous accretion 
data given that the problem the price 
revolution the 16th century neglected? 
means convinced that Professor 
Jordan may not correct his conclusions, 
their significance because this, mind, 
incomprehensible failure. But might even 
that not correct all and that the price 
revolution not merely weakens the case 
judiciously argued these pages, but actu- 
ally falsifies it. 

The sociologist concerned with problems 
social welfare still worried about the rela- 
tions religion and society during the Refor- 
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mation must use this book and the volumes 
which are told will complete the study. 
will gain great deal fascinating informa- 
tion, but not think that will able 
rely the major theme. effective 
these statistics must re-worked. 
London School Economics and 
Political Science 


The Attorney Eighteenth-Century England. 
New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xii, 182 pp. $4.75. 


Comparative material such this must al- 
ways welcomed sociologists, even when 
not explicitly oriented towards their own 
theoretical concerns. Robson dealing with 
stage the development the legal profession 
when its professionalization was still far from 
complete, and comparisons, therefore, between 
the 18th century legal profession and that 
the present day, well comparisons between 
the 18th century legal profession and contem- 
porary “young” professions are surely illuminat- 
ing. 

The 18th century witnessed the development, 
the one hand, institutions that would 
standardize the level competence attor- 
neys (conditions apprenticeship, examina- 
tions, and certification), and the other hand, 
institutions that would provide such external 
and internal regulation the profession 
assure professional responsibility (legislation 
penalties for malpractice, limitation the 
number attorneys, regulation judges, and 
professional associations). Robson devotes 
interesting chapter the “Society Gentle- 
man Practitioners,” forerunner the present 
Law Society—a voluntary, independent society 
attorneys, based London, that worked 
both maintain high level competence 
and responsibility, and defend the attorneys 
against encroachments their preserve 
other groups, such the barristers scriveners. 
other parts England, local societies came 
into existence independently this period, and 
independently developed much the same ideas 
concerning professional conduct and solidarity 
the Society Gentleman Practitioners. 

The positions filled men who called them- 
selves attorneys were, the 18th century, 
extremely varied, suggesting lesser degree 
specialization than that existing the legal pro- 
fession today. Attorneys played important 
part the administration large agricultural 
establishments, the endless litiga- 
tion connected with the selling land and 
with the inheritance it. These legally trained 
estate agents often also the poltical agents 
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for their employers, and, some cases, at- 
torneys were also financial agents. All these 
activities are described considerable detail 
Robson. 

The legal profession was the 18th century 
(as also before and after that period), im- 
portant channel mobility, “accessible 
social bridge” Robson calls (p. 58), for 
men very moderate means. The profession 
itself, says, had little prestige and received 
much abuse, for all the importance the at- 
torney local society; the Law itself was held 
great reverence people, but the lawyers 
were thought exploit for their own ends, 
and the corruption the pettifogger evidently 
rubbed off onto the more ethical attorney. 
Successful lawyers, therefore, usually left the 
profession soon was possible for them 
buy estate and join the landed gentry. 
This turn provoked “complaints about those 
who had ‘scraped gentility out attorney’s 
fees’ (p. 144)—evidence the ambiva- 
lence about social mobility 18th century 
England. 

Robson’s book contains real surprises for 
those working the fields the professions 
social stratification. does, however, supply 
them with good deal empirical material 
that not likely familiar and that can 
used fruitfully comparative sociological 
analysis. 

BARBER 

Columbia University 


Man Made Plain: The Poet Contemporary 
Henry Cleveland: Howard 
Allen Inc., 1959. xlviii, 224 pp. $3.75. 


This small book bears tremendous figure- 
head. Forty-eight pages preface, foreword, 
acknowledgements, and introduction, extend 
promises one sort another. Henry Murray 
says, his foreword, “Here surprise: 
talented American sociologist the new order 
who vocationally concerned with poets and 
their ways,” while Mr. Wilson his acknowl- 
edgements indicates that has interviewed 
impressive pride literary lions—from 
Leonie Adams William Carlos Williams— 
and that enjoyed “fine cooperation” 
“search for why and how the poet does 
does.” 

the basis interviews with two dozen 
poets and wide reading the literature about 
contemporary poetry, the following subjects are 
treated: “Literature, Society, and Personality,” 
“The Language Poetry,” 
Self Vocation,” “The Poet Society,” “The 
Poetic Career,” “Views the Self Poet,” 
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and final (rather lively) piece literary 
reportage, Affairs Ezra Pound.” 

Despite Mr. Wilson’s membership the 
new order, are not given systematic analy- 
sis the institutional complex poetry 
contemporary society and the job the poet; 
there systematic analysis audiences, 
sponsorship, conventions, publication, reviewing, 
and other items which would seem, offhand, 
crucial for sociological analysis the busi- 
ness. Nor find the careful handling 
data which would seem mandatory such 
study. Instead are presented with essay 
drawing upon soft psychology and the folklore 
poets about themselves, shot through with 
polemic favor contemporary poetry. 
Thus Mr. Wilson does not give preemi- 
nently sociological study, derived from and 
leading sociological interests. Instead, 
seems have been co-opted the poets. 

what value such study sociology? 
see three kinds profit. First, fairly 
easy introduction segment American 
life outside the ken many colleagues— 
what might called the “esthetic under- 
ground.” Second, presents series chal- 
lenges our parochial frame-of-reference. Mr. 
Wilson shrewd emphasizing the limitations 
functionalist approach which comes 
ously close simple Philistinism (whether Prot- 
estant and Ethical not). Finally, the book 
laced with good quotations. The following, 
for example, illustrates certain similarity be- 
tween the role the poet, conceived 
MacLeish, and that the social scientist: 

Known vocation following troops: they must 

sleep with 
Stragglers from either prince and both views: 
The rules permit them further the business 

neither.” 

Scott GREER 

Northwestern University 


Mirrors and Masks: The Search for Identity. 
Press, 1959. 186 pp. $4.00. 


The art the drama and the art social 
science have good bit common—that 
the implication, any rate, the title and 
the intention this work. few years ago, 
the well known drama critic, Walter Kerr, com- 
pared the reformist period Odets and Stein- 
beck with the current era Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller, and concluded have 
dropped the blueprints and become fascinated 
the human personality mystery” (Har- 
pers, April, 1956). Willy Loman The Death 
Salesman, and the inhabitants The Glass 
Menagerie, are not fighting the battle for society 


but the battle for personal identity. 
surprise that this same interest—essentially 
interest determining how people answer the 
question “Who expression 
the social science our time. 

Strauss argues, effect, that time for 
social psychologists drop the blueprints— 
which means, for him, that the currently popu- 
lar scientific vocabularies, dealing with “role” 
and “status” “stimulus” and “response” 
“drives” and “needs,” are altogether too gross 
and prescriptive illuminate the intricacies 
identity development. And complete the 
parallel with Kerr’s remark the drama, 
Strauss, too, fascinated the mystery: 
wants further social psychology that can 
“recognize the tremendous complexity inter- 
action” and that aware the “frequently 
unexpected results interactional drama” (p. 
54)—a social psychology that can capture “the 
open-ended, tentative, exploratory, hypothetical, 
problematical, devious, changeable, and only 
partly-unified character human courses 
action” (p. 91). 

More formally put, this book represents “an 
attempt juxtapose and fuse symbolic inter- 
actional and social organizational perspectives 
into workable, suggestive social psychology” 
(p. 11). The theme, the style, and the con- 
ceptual frame are all calculated allow 
maximum intellectual latitude pursuing 
this obviously challenging task. The author’s 
theme that language central feature 
human behavior; the discussion cast 
essay form, with all the intended discursiveness 
that this implies; and the idea identity 
the conceptual focus, term that not defined 
and was deliberately chosen the ground that 
the ambiguity and diffuseness its reference 
would allow less constricted exploration new 
perspectives. this fashion, Strauss presents 
six chapters that deal with such problems 
the importance the act naming deter- 
mining identities and guiding action (Chapter 
1); the continuous indeterminacy self-images 
which courses action entail (Chapter 2); the 
complex character interaction and the 
transformations identity that such interaction 
produces (Chapters and 4)—whether these 
transformations are witting (as “coaching” 
one participant another) unwitting, fleet- 
ing, extreme (as the identification changes 
unpredictable (what Strauss calls “status-forc- 

difficult, course, the very nature 
the style employed, summarize the prop- 
ositions that are stake. What comes out 
the work primarily, should say, what 
Strauss intended: namely, sense for the 
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fluidity and indeterminacy face-to-face in- 
teraction, and for the importance symbolic 
features social encounters. own 
judgment that the emphasis symbolic be- 
havior comes off much better than the parallel 
emphasis social organization. result, 
the systematic sociologically oriented social 
psychology that envisioned these pages 
(and which declared for directly the pref- 
ace and the brief concluding note that con- 
stitutes Chapter remains very largely 
promise hope for the future. 

Strauss’ essays are written with sense and 
sensibility; but there is, too, good deal that 
routine and repetitive these pages (for 
example, what sense “discovery” that 
school superintendents—or other position in- 
cumbents, for that matter—have not one audi- 
ence but many; what degree need 
reminded that self appraisals are depend- 
ent upon the responses others, that past 
acts can the subject constant reappraisal 
with new experience?). These critical comments, 
should understocd, are addressed not 
much specifically this book its author 
the larger question involved: namely, 
the place the symbolic interactionist perspec- 
tive the future development social psy- 
chology. reminded Brewster Smith’s 
comment, the course extended book 
review, that the interactionist theory 
which burst full-blown from the pens Cooley 
and Mead, having generated singularly little 
research, remains essentially its bril- 
liant authors left it” (Psychological Bulletin, 
50, March 1953, 153). There enough truth 
the taunt—notwithstanding the counter 
ripostes that may made about the over- 
simplifications learning theory the obfus- 
cations Freudian theory—to wonder, 
may use Strauss’ metaphor most unliterally, 
what behind the mirror under the mask. 

MELVIN SEEMAN 

University California (Los Angeles) 


Freud: The Mind the Moralist. 
New York: Viking Press, 1959. xvi, 
387 pp. $6.00. 


This remarkably subtle and substantial book, 
with its nicely ordered sequences skilled dis- 
sections and refined appraisals, one those 
rare products profound analytic thought and 
judgment whose most distinctive benefits are 
inevitably reserved for those who will sit down 
and brood it, withholding verdicts until diges- 
tion complete. Its special virtues are not 
open those who gallop when they read; nor 
are they any way susceptible summary. 

Freud’s astonishing discovery that neurotic 
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symptoms—including abnormal alterations 
measurable organic functions—are common 
consequences protracted moral conflicts 
the sphere sex, reinstated, new guise, 
“the ethical conception human illness.” And 
so, Philip Rieff makes clear, despite the fact 
that Freud himself had explicit con- 
victions impart, advice, sort en- 
couraging positive ideal for man, and hope 
any liberating sexual revolution, the proce- 
dures devised for the settlement crippling 
civil wars within the self and much what 
had say this and related matters neces- 
sarily have moral implications. Thus viewed, 
Freud becomes the unintentionally moral cul- 
ture hero our time, ample reason for this 
book and for its title. “He not only the first 
completely irreligious moralist, moralist 
without even moralizing message.” 
precisely this—the moralist’s 
muted “moralizing message”-—that offered 
this unsentimental work composed coolly 
critical, closely identified admirer after pene- 
trating, scrupulous examination the whole 
wide scope the Master’s published writings. 

The atmosphere the reader will breathing 
from start finish foreshadowed the 
author’s poignant first statement his pur- 
pose: have tried show the mind Freud, 
not the man the movement founded, 
derives lessons the right conduct life 
from the misery living it.” 

Rieff surveys, detailed and exact manner 
that inspires confidence, Freud’s view the 
course human personality dialectic 
progress and regression, successive outcomes 
recurrent conflicts inherent the very nature 
man, society, and culture. Next order are 
chapters devoted Freud’s conceptions the 
hidden self, sexuality (marked the ex- 
plicit assumption male superiority and 
female envy), history, politics, and religion. 
The author—serving, sense, Freud’s 
posthumous superego, moral 
weighs each major article the psychoanalytic 
canon the scales his sensitive understand- 
ing, then gives superbly balanced judgment, 
favorable many instances, unfavorable 
others. What emerges the termination these 
delicate interpretations and assessments 
ethic outspoken honesty, the one hand, 
and tolerance, the other, both consonant 
with the opinion Abbé Galiani that “the 
important thing not cured but live 
with one’s ailments.” 

Anthologists sige sayings should im- 
mediately apprised that Rieff for them 
wish-fulfilment and source income, au- 
thor after their own hearts, whose first major 
work teems with apt epigrams for their gran- 
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aries. Take, for example, the following telling 
sentences from page 329: (i) “The private 
man needs know how defend his affections, 
for ‘the most personal are the most easily 
spoiled.” (ii) “Psychoanalytic pedagogy ia- 
tended for the student weak the understand- 
ing the limited possibilities life.” (iii) 
“Such careful and detailed concentration 
the self Freud encourages may more often 
produce pedants the inner life than virtuosi 
the outer one.” (iv) “Yet, default otker 
cures, egotism suits the age, and Freud’s 
only one the most successful, and certainly 
the most subtle, contemporary ideologies 
self-salvation.” (v) “Calculation, Newman 
said, has never made hero; but calculation 
can make the unheroic healthier.” (vi) “The 
essentially secular aim the Freudian spiritual 
guidance wean away the ego from either 
heroic compliant attitude the com- 
munity.” 

These grim statements serve introduce the 
chapter which Philip Rieff ap- 
pears modest John the Baptist new 
cultural dispensation, Psychological Man, in- 
carnation the doctrine Sigmund Freud, 
presiding genius the century. “Confess 
orthodox analysis for the kingdom 
truthful self-knowledge hand.” There 
pretense gladness these tidings born 
from the loins Ecclesiastes: “For much 
wisdom much grief: and that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” “All vanity,” 
two senses, since Psychological Man “the 
trained egoist” who refuses false 
hopes, “the private man, who turns away from 
the public failure re-examine him- 
self and his own emotions.” Since there inside, 
supposedly, his treasure is, there will his heart 
and mind also, seeking—with both superego 
and libido tamed talk and 
ungraspable image himself. Underlying the 
whole implicit argument the Freud Philip 
Rieff the ancient assumption, foreign 
the Greeks, that “that mortal man,” Melville 
put it, “who hath more joy than sorrow 
him, that mortal man cannot true—not true 
undeveloped.” 

Henry 

Harvard University 


Psychiatrist’s World: The Selected Papers 
Karl Menninger, M.D. Edited 
New York: Viking Press, 1959. 
xxvi, 931 pp. $10.00. 

Even days boundless faith serendipity 
and the flashes insight Great Men, 
can still learn what has helped hindered be- 


havioral sciences. can learn looking 
such energetic and articulate records our 
life and times are contained the Menninger 
papers. Actually, they are far more instructive 
than any Case Floppy-Eared Rabbits 
record since they show what impedes ad- 
vances least one behavioral science when 
zeal and enthusiasm are applied, even self- 
consciously, one direction another. 
studying the record, becomes increasingly 
dubious that good research “flies blind,” 
aimlessly empiric the worse sense, fact 
depends serendipity and the lucky chance. 
Let give historical accident its due; isn’t 

Marion Kenworthy, eminent fellow- 
physician Menniger’s, points out the 
Foreword, both the subject and the object 
this memorial Festschrift appears clearly 
ministrator. This because has consciously 
shared these many types dedicated effort 
through his writings. record rich 
opinion, broad span years, and wide 
range subject matter. The open expansiveness 
characteristically American. Here one finds 
Menninger’s views nature, man, medi- 
cine and psychoanalysis; philosophy, religion 
and education; criminology and the his- 
tory psychiatry. 

this sense, Menninger’s other famous vol- 
umes (The Human Mind, Man Against Him- 
self, etc.) are covered the subject matter 
this one along with something biographic 
record, list publications from 1919 on, 
and over eighty widely scattered papers, ad- 
dresses, reviews, and marginalia, many which 
would otherwise buried recondite sources. 
Hall’s Introduction and sectiona! prefaces are 
painstakingly done preserve both range and 
depth. 

What then inevitable—or far from histori- 
cal accident —in the Menninger record? The 
struggles psychiatry from the second decade 
this century are abundantly illustrated. Once 
neglected stepchild medicine, psychiatry 
had supplement the organicist approach with 
insights into human thought and emotion, and 
later with insights into effects social and 
cultural experience. Menninger’s work, even 
the titles his books attest, belongs clearly 
the first great period transition toward 
psychobiological and psychoanalytic orientation. 
Yet struggles toward social psychiatry, 
which social and cultural experiences are ex- 
plicit, without quite reaching this point. Two 
Mennniger’s best papers illustrate this point. 
One the “unitary concept mental ill- 
ness,” and the other “regulatory devices 
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the ego under Both are represented 
the section theoretical contributions. 

Menninger his best fields where the 
public impact sociology most clearly felt: 
psychiatry relation crime, changing con- 
cepts disease, the problems massive prisons 
massive hospitals. All one can hope, view 
his long and fruitful career, that will 
move further the direction medical soci- 
ology his own branch behavioral science, 
regaining insights from the rapidly accumulat- 
ing data social psychiatry. could then 
fully reflect the findings the last decade: 
that social and cultural experiences influence 
any and all behavior, even the most disordered, 
the human mind. 

Marvin 


University Buffalo 


Maudsley Monographs, No. London: Chap- 
man Hall Ltd. for the Institute Psy- 
chiatry, 1959. 317 pp. 35s. 


This the sixth new series publica- 
tions sponsored Britain’s Institute Psy- 
chiatry. Dr. Norris’ work, like most its 
predecessors this series, contains aspect 
interest, though none date 
have dealt focally with their subject matter 
framework representative modern sociology. 

Dr. Norris makes deceptively modest claims 
for her study. She notes that whatever the situ- 
ation may the real incidence mental 
illness, the increasing confidence the popula- 
tion psychiatric care has created rise 
admission rates the hospitals. (Over half 
the British admissions are voluntary.) Further- 
more, despite the optimistic claims en- 
thusiastic proponents one another kind 
psychiatric treatment method, the hospitals 
are becoming increasingly overcrowded, with 
eighty-five per cent the patients any 
given day having been residence for over 
year. Her task, medical statistician, is, 
she feels, present the hard facts the cur- 
rent situation that ultimately harmful 
collusions can develop among optimistic pa- 
tients, enthusiastic treatment proponents, and 
economy-minded government officials. She, 
therefore, sees her own work presenting data 
primarily factual kind, with primary 
utility for the guidance immediate policy 
decisions reiating psychiatric facilities. 

Dr. Norris reports here her survey 
two observation units and three mental hospi- 
tals London, taking admissions during 
1949 followed until the end 1951. She 
works entirely from hospital records, raising 
such problems the expectancy mental dis- 
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order for patients particular categories, their 
period greatest risk for psychitaric illness, 
their probabilities for long versus short stay 
hospital, for readmission after discharge, 
and on. 

Most Dr. Norris’ substantive findings 
parallel those others using similar approach 
European American settings. For example, 
was found that the general expectation 
being mentally hospitalized for this population 
some point during their lifetimes, was about 
five per cent (these figures, while occurring 
urban setting that offers many alternative 
dispositions for mentally disordered individuals 
than hospitalization, still show excess over 
available rural figures); schizophrenics 
have higher readmission rate and poorer 
prognosis than manic-depressives; mortality 
rates for hospitalized psychiatric patients are 
higher than for the age- and sex-matched popu- 
lations outside, with females (especially younger 
females, this sample) having higher excess 
rate than males, psychotic states with somatic 
accompaniments having higher rate than 
others, manic-depressives higher 
phrenics, and general decrease excess mor- 
tality among the aged. reporting these and 
other findings, Dr. Norris makes such systematic 
comparisons with other studies that number 
detailed differences can seen. For example, 
Kallman’s hypothetical diathesis 
berculosis and schizophrenia not borne out 
these data. 

her discussion the influences age, sex, 
and marital status, Dr. Norris makes kind 
contribution that seems most ex- 
ceed the manifest one reporting the “facts” 
the situation. She notes that her findings 
not seem help much clearing such 
problems the relative effects marital status 
and constitutional susceptibility producing 
the disorders. However, she outlines the various 
partially supported hypotheses current the 
literature—for example, that pre-psychotic dis- 
positions are more handicap males than 
females courtship and therefore would in- 
crease the relative real incidence among single 
males; that the hospitalized incidence single 
males would also excess single females 
because psychotic single males would less 
likely able look after themselves 
looked after than psychotic females; that 
marriage itself acts protection against men- 
tal disorder (or least buffer against hos- 
pitalization). her discussion why her own 
data show bigger drop vulnerability among 
males than among females following marriage, 
she introduces interesting historical analysis 
the changing role English women, using 
such data reports the Commissioner 
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Lunacy the nineteenth century support 
with available incidence counts the hypothesis 
that marriage now provides comparatively 
smaller set rewards and comparatively 
larger set new stresses for women than 
did the nineteenth century. These discussions 
long way toward clarifying the issues that 
must guide future research the topics 
sex and marriage roles mental disorder. 

general, Dr. Norris’ volume suffers from 
its recognized limitations set the type 
data used, and from its unrecognized limitations 
comparative dearth sociological con- 
ceptualization. However, within 
tions, splendid example meticulous 
research its genre—doing the best that can 
done with data this kind, making her 
approaches explicit and relating them the 
others the field large. this sense, 
not only first rate, scholarly monograph, but 
useful text the methodology medical 
statistics. Despite its inconclusiveness and lack 
novelty substantive findings, gives 
such thorough “working over” that the way 
made clearer for future work the general 
field epidemiology mental illness. 

RAPAPORT 

Harvard University 


Experiment Patient Rehabilita- 
tion: Evaluating Social Agency Program. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 
114 pp. $2.50. 


Judged solely report substantive find- 
ings regarding the effectiveness work re- 
habilitation program for mental patients this 
volume not impressive. But both absorb- 
ing and instructive taken case study 
the organizational and ideological forces that 
operated professional social work agency 
bring about the failure carefully designed 
experimental study directed evaluating its 
services mental patients. 

The research problem essentially was find 
out, given matched groups post-hospitalized 
mental patients, whether those who received 
the services the Altro Health and Rehabilita- 
tion program were better rehabilitated, judged 
various criteria, than those who were not 
offered these services. The first part the 
book describes the research design origi- 
nally planned, the problems implementation 
that arose, and the subsequent modifications 
that had made order carry out 
the study. The second part contains compari- 
son the sample and target population the 
Altro program, factor analysis the back- 
ground variables patients, and tentative 


assessment the effectiveness the program. 

The two most interesting chapters and 
analyze the problems that arose carrying out 
experiment within the context profes- 
sional case work agency. The experience shows 
that there basic conflict between profes- 
sional social work standards and the scentific 
requirements evaluation study; the former 
demand that patients’ participation the pro- 
gram voluntary, but such self-selection makes 
impossible establish the impact the 
program itself. Moreover, since most the 
eligible patients refused the option partici- 
pate, the program reached only very small 
segment the target population. One might 
raise the question whether this principle 
self-selection does not exclude from service the 
very clients most need it, much the 
same way that self-selection operates ex- 
posure educational campaigns the mass 
media. 

The authors’ interesting analysis their 
research experiences makes this book recom- 
mended reading for anyone planning systematic 
evaluative research social agencies; should 
organization. 

ZENA SMITH BLAU 

University 


Century Struggle: The Women’s Rights 
Movement the United States. ELEANOR 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap 
Press Harvard University Press, 1959. 
384 pp. $6.00. 

Miss Flexner’s book, dedicated her suffra- 
gist mother, work meticulous historical 
scholarship. serious study, vibrant with 
human interest, significant social move- 
ment. should interest intelligent readers 
either sex, well sociologists who may find 
useful adjunct the comparative study 
social movements our times. 

The author subdues her use biography 
the purposes history. She shows how the 
campaign for basic legal and economic rights 
was outgrowth women’s part the 
Abolitionist struggle. She makes clear, too, that 
the women who took part that struggle, 
whether white Negro, were keenly aware 
their common interests and problems. 

Though parts the story are well known, 
there other book this caliber depicting 
the development the woman’s movement 
whole. particular, new light shed the 
gruelling later stages the struggle for the 
political franchise. The author furnishes up-to- 
date documentation the intense last-ditch re- 
sistance movement whose broad principles 
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had, the years between 1848 (when Elizabeth 
Stanton first demanded the vote the famous 
Seneca Falls Conference) and 1910, gained 
rather general acceptance. 

see, too, how the woman’s movement 
changed character and leadership over the 
years—how the earlier unity based adherence 
general humanitarian principles gave place 
unity forged out tough organizational 
know-how, partly result bitter in-fight- 
ing. The leadership the intellectual Elizabeth 
Stanton, backed the organizing ability her 
indefatigable friend Susan Anthony, typifies the 
first phase; Carrie Chapman Catt’s shrewd poli- 
tical generalship, and subordination all other 
issues gaining the vote, typifies the second. 

“To get the word ‘male’ out the Constitu- 
tion,” wrote Mrs. Catt, “cost the women the 
country fifty-two years pauseless campaign 
voters 480 campaigns get legislatures 
submit suffrage amendments 277 campaigns 
get state conventions include woman suf- 
frage planks and nineteen campaigns with 
nineteen successive Congresses.” 

Miss Flexner’s analysis the opposition 
women’s suffrage inevitably suggests comparison 
with current opposition integration and the 
extension the Negro vote; furnishes food 
for thought though possibly insufficient grounds 
for prophecy. Opponents women’s suffrage in- 
cluded both sheltered women and conventional 
religious leaders. Such people, however, are seen 
the author “fronting,” for more potent 
but better concealed interests, such saloon 
proprietors, ward politicians, and power- 
ful corporations, cahoots with politicians 
both parties, who feared that the women’s vote 
might cost them money. 

Precipitants final victory were attention- 
getting militant suffragettes, the enhanced bar- 
gaining power women due the United 
States entry into World War and finally, the 
open support President Wilson. Prophetic? 

Queens College 


Book Selection and Censorship: Study 
School and Public Libraries California. 
Fiske. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University California Press, 1959. ix, 145 


pp. $3.75. 


Community conflicts and rumors unpub- 
licized episodes centered libraries 
inspired this study decision-making processes 
libraries California communities. The 
204 detailed interviews involved administrators 
and librarians connected with senior high 
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school libraries and municipal and county 
community libraries. The resulting report will 
not surpise many thoughtful users public 
libraries, but makes one even less complacent 
about the growing orthodoxy expression 
this country. Fiske notes, isn’t 
problem this book, there?’ question 
some librarians said they hear with increasing 
frequency.” great many librarians work 
which surprisingly dedicated, courageous, and 
informed, but Fiske quotes pessimistic head 
librarian saying, “Everything the library 
stands for runs counter the prevailing trends 
our time” (p. 11). 

summarizing her interview reports and 
other data concerning library operation and 
control, Fiske furnishes enlightening descrip- 
tion the librarian’s professional roles. She 
tells the complicated and significant contexts 
which this professional operates, often with- 
out adequate recognition, pay, freedom. Spe- 
cific case histories controversy would have 
been helpful making the nature the strug- 
gles for and against censorship library offer- 
ings more clear, but Fiske furnishes thoughtful 
summary and analysis how public and in- 
stitutional pressures operate and are met. 
Among these, the “reproaches from religious 
groups are perennial” (p. 40). She gives special 
treatment school librarianship and then con- 
cludes with penetrating chapter the librar- 
ian’s evolving professional image and its impli- 
cations for the librarian and for the public. 

Whatever faults these California librarians 
might have—and Fiske spells them out clearly 
and sympathetically—they often better 
job than their community would prefer. 
she points out, public school librarians “find the 
everthickening layers curriculum coordinators 
and instructional supervisors incompatible with 
the primary functions the library, not 
with education itself” (p. 112). one would 
anticipate, direct and indirect pressures sooner 
later become internalized. Fiske evidently 
places what faith she has for the future utility 
libraries the professional organizations 
librarians and the degree which librar- 
ians can feel sense professional autonomy 
supported their organizations and public 
understanding their necessary roles 
democratic society. She concludes that “the 
profession has solved enough its status and 
credential problems able devote itself 
substantive matters and keeping eye 
out for threats against the traditional freedoms 
libraries and their publics” (p. 103). 

Brooklyn College the City 

New York 
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Criminology and Penology. 
Korn and New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 
xii, 660 pp. $6.50. 

Many new textbooks give the impression, un- 
fortunately, being pieced together from older 
works; seem plagued old platitudes 
new dust jackets. Happily, this mot true 
Criminology and Penology, for here book 
that offers good deal new pre- 
sented original way. 

The book diviued into two main parts, the 
first dealing with problems method, crime 
statistics, the nature criminal law, crime and 
social structure, and theories crime causation. 
The authors’ efforts beyond familiar 
ground are typified the chapter genetic, 
glandular, and constitutional theories crime 
which avoids the common error too quick 
dismissal. The second part the book covers 
history punishment, the police, correctional 
institutions, and recently developed methods 
treatment. The perceptive analysis prisons 
clearly the result the authors’ long, first-hand 
experience prison administration, 

Originality material and organization 
not always virtue, course, and times 
Korn and McCorkle seem skitter from one 
topic another without much rhyme reason. 
also think the authors make mistake 
dwelling too long general issues sociology, 
such frames reference, the nature defini- 
tion, and on—although this could conceivably 
advantage students have had little 
exposure the social sciences. 

However, the material most likely arouse 
debate involves the newer methods rehabili- 
tation, particularly found Chapter 24, 
“Specific Treatment Techniques.” The authors 
indicate, quite correctly, that the rehabilitation 
many cases, “reintegrative therapy,” i.e., radi- 
cal change the individual’s personality. They 
fail note that altering personalities may 
horrifying process, suggested Orwell’s 
1984 Karp’s One. (The account coun- 
selling session, pp. more than 
little disturbing.) ever really give 
punishing criminals and instead try cure them, 
may find ourselves inflicting psychological 
barbarities our prisoners which are far worse 
than physical maltreatment. Korn and Mc- 
Corkle, with admirable clarity, have shown the 
power recent advances psychotherapy for 
changing criminals into non-criminals and thus 
they have pointed implicitly significant 
problem, namely, the limits state imposed 
therapy. But the book would have been im- 


proved, think, the issue had been discussed 
greater length. 

any event, this new textbook can recom- 
mended for both its frankness and its refusal 
blindly repeat its predecessors. Courses 
criminology which lay heavy stress penology 
should find most useful. 

Northwestern University 


Mass Leisure. Ertc LARRABEE and 
Glencoe, Free Press, 
1958. 429 pp. $6.00. 


predicament. How should one deal with three 
dozen contributions different authors 
volume over four hundred pages? might 
perhaps best limit specific observations 
the contributions the editors and then add 
few comments the general implications 
publications such these. 

One looks vain for introduction scope. 
The editors limit themselves two pages 
which they assure that their subject, namely 
leisure, “has become available, increasing 
scale, the populations the modern, in- 
dustrial West”; the authors declare, further- 
more, thet they share “the most earnest con- 
viction that the uses and misuses leisure 
will hinge much that good and evil coming 
years.” far good. their own, Eric Lar- 
rabee, the brilliant writer and magazine editor, 
republishes his New York Times Magazine 
essay Happening Hobbies?” and 
Meyersohn the University Chicago’s 
Center for the Study Leisure, republishes his 
“Notes Natural History Fads” which 
co-authored Elihu Katz. Larrabee’s highly 
readable essay touches upon the new trends 
leisure-time activities which seem “refute the 
prophets spectatoritis, the disease which was 
going reduce the mass-media audience 
imbecility non-participation.” offers astute 
sociological observations the renaissance 
hobbies, strikingly manifested the “Do-it- 
yourself” cult which has led the use 
leisure “as growing national preoccupation”; 
one grateful for his report Street 
seems discover “an index the importance 
that leisure has come occupy the national 
economy.” The article Meyersohn and Katz 
illustrates the point that poor style not 
requirement good sociological work. The first 
sentence delightful: “The study fads and 
fashions may serve the student social change 
much the study fruit flies has served 
geneticists: neither the sociologist nor the ge- 
neticist has wait long for new generation 
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arrive.” There are very promising observations, 
which one may hope will followed re- 
search, the class strategy fads and par- 
ticularly their social time schedule. this con- 
nection, while the reviewer finds courageous 
the authors say, “with perfect information, 
normal distribution tastes [with regard 
music fads] can expected most times and 
for most things,” would anticipate that de- 
tailed analysis will not bear out this statistical 
expectation. The Meyersohn and Katz article 
carefully annotated and Meyersohn’s “Com- 
prehensive Bibliography Leisure, 
1958,” with which the book ends, highly 
welcome professional tool. 

The volume organized under four main 
headings: “When Does Time Become Leisure?” 
“Time Our Hands,” “Too Much Too 
Little?” and “The Runaway Weekend—Mass 
Leisure.” The cuteness these section headings 
says something about the character the pub- 
lication whole. One fails see for what 
audience was contrived. assortment 
literary devices used including such esoteric 
material Max Picard’s “Time and Silence,” 
Clive Bell’s “How Make Civilization.” 
There also slight bow history the re- 
printing ten pages from Richard Altick’s ex- 
cellent The English Common Reader. the 
other hand, the book has good deal the 
usual specialized research pieces and comes out 
under the imprint publishing house pri- 
marily serving the social science trade. Are col- 
lections, such the one under discussion and 
its predecessor, Mass Culture, really suitabie 
calling cards sociology distributed 
the educated lay reader? And, incidentally, 
wish raise the question, too, whether this in- 
geniously composed collection disjointed, 
though mostly readable, scholarly and literary 
tidbits useful for the academic teacher. 

The main reason, however, the publication 
stirs some uneasiness its symptomatic 
character. has become increasingly difficult 
welcome the succession Readers appearing 
year after year communications, popular 
culture, and now leisure. course, these ex- 
amples are not taken random, but constitute 
nexus. The word protest uttered here 
not directed against collection essays per 
se. Indeed, inclined take dim view 
the construction general sociological theories 
and systems the present stage scientific 
intercourse. The tackling social science prob- 
lems from various perspectives very whole- 
some scholarly enterprise, but there danger 
that these Readers come display facile and 
even sterile eclecticism. The two “Mass” Read- 
ers particular run the risk reinforcing the 
fragmentation time and thought drastically 
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manifest the mass media, But what good 
for the media not good enough for sociology. 
LowENTHAL 
University California, Berkeley 


American Marriage: Way Life. 
Cavan. New York: Thomas Cro- 
well Co., 1959. xiv, 498 pp. $5.25. 


Revised and expanded. New York: 
Henry Holt Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 
1959. 451 pp. $4.95. 


The Courtship and Marriage course poses 
perennial dilemma for the sociologist with 
liberal arts orientation. One alternative 
develop thoroughly empirical and rigorous 
analysis courtship and marriage patterns 
the current state behavioral science per- 
mits. the other extreme course which 
grab bag truisms, sage advice, sexology, 
household budgeting exercises, child rearing 
hints, and adjustment-promoting aphorisms. 
The two books reviewed here illustrate, respec- 
tively, each tendency. 

Cavan’s American Marriage: Way Life, 
oriented the goal life adjustment. There 
theoretical orientation, nor are distinc- 
tively sociological concepts introduced em- 
ployed analysis. With the exceptions the 
Burgess-Wallin engagement study, which ex- 
tensive reference made, and the results 
survey 283 students “Alpha College,” 
there surprisingly little research documenta- 
tion. 

Some section headings—for example, “When 
Not Become Engaged” (p. 175), “How 
Live with Parents and Inlaws” (p. 386), “What 
reader almost presumptuously 
while other sections the discussion shal- 
low and hortatory. Indeed, the author seems 
suggest least one place (see the para- 
graph pp. that deeply seated emo- 
tions can altered intellectual arguments. 

Much the material pat, superficial, and 
inconsequential. The final chapter, “Effective 
Family Living the Community,” would not 
credit high school civics text. 

Six the more technical chapters, “Personal 
Readiness for Marriage,” “Building Sex into 
Marriage,” “Managing Money,” “Making the 
Future Secure,” “Becoming Parents,” and 
“Growth and Birth Baby,” are co-authored 
with specialists and are the best the book. 
The twenty-five page description the growth 
and birth baby the most concise have 

Merrill’s latest revision his Courtship and 
Marriage altogether different type book. 
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simple but well worked out theoretical frame- 
work employed throughout. The courting 
couple and the family are viewed social sub- 
systems which actors play dynamically in- 
terdependent roles. All interaction seen 
“social process whereby two more persons 
‘take each other into account’ they seek 
meet their needs” (p. vii) and doing stimu- 
late themselves. 

Merrill’s coverage pertinent research 
good, with unusually wide documentation from 
relevant studies. One might wish that more 
study data were used least referred to. 
often makes general sweeping state- 
ments supported with only footnote reference 
specific study, and some places the 
relationship between text and footnoted refer- 
ence obscure. 

this book, Cavan’s, the tough-minded 
reader may object some features. Where em- 
pirical data are lacking, the author does not 
hesitate speculate. This true, for example, 
much the discussion concerning romantic 
love and the “dating line.” number sections 
the chapter “Person Factors” courtship 
and marriage depend heavily psychoanalytic 
interpretations, drawn particularly 
work Theodore Reik. One may may not 
agree with Reik’s assertion, quoted Merrill, 
that “Love substitute for another desire, 
for the vain urge reach one’s 
One becomes better and worthier person 
through love—one came nearer and nearer 
his own ego-ideal—thus through love, fear and 
insecurity disappear” (p. 145). But would 
better label this speculation—intelligent 
and informed, speculation never- 
theless. 

one nonsociological sense, the chapters 
sexual behavior and pregnancy, “Affectional 
Roles,” and “Prenatal Roles” are not nearly 
good Cavan’s. But, from sociological per- 
spective, Merrill adequately 
demonstrates that there are role behaviors, even 
the husband’s prenatal role. may be, however, 
that some material being forced into role 
analysis mold. 

Merrill’s three final chapters, 
Counseling,” “Marriage Education,” and 
riage Prediction,” fall below the standard the 
others. “Marriage Education,” dealing 
does with historical description, has implications 
neither for the sociological analysis courtship 
interaction nor for adjustment goal and 
might well have been omitted. 

should reemphasized that each book at- 
tempts accomplish entirely different pur- 
pose. Certainly there place for each, and 


instructors will make their selections according 
their own classroom needs. 
CHARLES 
University Redlands 


and New York: Harper Bros., 
1959. xii, 289 pp. $4.50. 

Basic Course Sociological Statistics: 
Textbook and Workbook Combined. Mor- 
ris New York: Henry Holt 
Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 1959. xiii, 370 pp. 
$6.56. 

Because these two recent introductory text- 
books applied statistics were written for some- 
what different populations, they are not strictly 
comparable. Downie and Heath, writing from 
psychological background, have their sights set 
students education, psychology, and soci- 
ology; Zelditch, sociologist training, has 
aimed more squarely sociology students. 
Nevertheless, instructive remark certain 
their similarities, since these reflect current 
trends and problems the teaching applied 
statistics. 

line with one current trend, both volumes 
include separate chapter distribution-free 
methods, well the standard fare— 
averages, dispersion, correlation, and sampling. 
Whether such methods will secure permanent 
position the first course, whether they will 
again ignored after the postwar flurry 
interest them has subsided, not yet evident. 
any event, the discussion such techniques 
necessarily oriented more the statistical 
producer than the statistical consumer, and 
that extent its presence somewhat forced 
textbook that designed primarily for 
terminal undergraduates. 

Both volumes are intended for persons with 
very limited background mathematics. 
Downie and Heath have undertaken write 
book which involves little mathematics 
possible (p. xi); Zelditch avews that his book 
was “designed with the specific and pleasant in- 
tention attracting the student who fright- 
ened mathematics” and that only some 
knowledge arithmetic presumed (p. v). 
Such declarations doubtless serve assuage the 
anxious beginner, but they should perhaps 
coupled with the reminder that statistics is, 
after all, applied mathematics, and that more 
than lay skill with numbers essential its 
mastery. The novice who dreams statistics 
wholly free mathematical arguments likely 
disillusioned after his contact with re- 
gression, the binomial expansion, and the like. 

Another motif common both the delib- 
erate and consistent effort keep the discussion 
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simple. While this strain toward simplicity 
probably sound working principle, still 
increases the opportunity lapse into ambigu- 
ous and imprecise statements. Thus, treating 
the problem regression, Downie and Heath 
state: (Y’—Y) values are minimum 
when this line fit used” (p. 96). 
more precise statement would that the sum 
squares least. Zelditch, read (p. 24) 
that when line dropped from the maximum 
skewed curve, “more than half the area 
will lie one side. the bulk the area 
lies the left, and the trailing tail the 
right, the curve positively skewed.” This 
statement confusing best, since, when skew 
positive, the mode smaller than the median; 
hence, more than per cent the area will 
lie its right. These instances are cited not 
reveal mistakes—all books have their mistakes 
—but rather exemplify the danger writing 
too informally and eliptically about semi-tech- 
nical matters. 

Both volumes display mild tendency toward 
ethnocentrism that certain possible procedures 
which prevail some quarters are set forth 
the rules statistical method. For example, 
prescribe that axes drawn the ratio 
3:2 (p. 19); also, that class intervals 
arranged from high low (p. 18). Some authori- 
ties specify equal axes, and recommend that the 
intervals arrayed from low high. Zelditch 
advises that the frequency polygon must touch 
the base line (p. 37), which odds with 
frequent recommendation that left open. 
Such unguarded writing somewhat regrettable, 
since the undergraduate often acquires his sta- 
tictical training several academic departments, 
and likely confused the surface con- 
flicts between apparently iron-clad rules. 

Basic Course Sociological Statistics 
innovation least three respects: first, vir- 
tually all the numerous and excellent prob- 
lems—which must have required enormous labor 
based actual research 
studies, that the student may assimilate 
fair share sociological understanding the 
process working through them. Second, 
abandons the conventional page and sub- 
stitutes larger page. This change seems 
have been dictated, not the possibly greater 
readability the larger page, but rather the 
inclusion tear-out worksheets (180 number) 
the bound volume—the third innovation. Such 
book design has advantages and disadvantages: 
assures, for instance, that textual presentation 
and problems are close physical proximity; 
possible objection that the book tends 
virtually destroyed the act using it. 

and large the expository writing these 
two texts plain and intelligible. The limitations 


noted above reflect more the dilemmas sta- 
tistical pedagogy than carelessness the part 
the respective authors. Any endeavor pre- 
pare even elementary statistics manner that 
palatable and digestible sure produce 
some ambiguities and minor inaccuracies. 

Downie and Heath will greater interest 
the psychologically oriented sociologist, since 
revolves largely around test scores. the 
other hand, Zelditch distinctly sociological 
tone, and therefore likely become standard 
fixture every sociologist’s workbench. treats 
extended manner the association at- 
tributes, following the directions set Lazars- 
feld his papers decade more ago. 
addition, includes compact summary the 
more relevant proposals advanced Goodman 
and Kruskal their well known paper as- 
sociation contingency tables. 

SCHUESSLER 
Indiana Universty 


Research Social Relations. Revised 
One Volume Edition. Ma- 
RIE JAHODA, Morton and STUART 
Coox. Editorial Readers CHEIN and 
New York: Henry 
Holt Co. Holt-Dryden Book Published 
for the Society for the Psychological Study 
Social Issues), 1959. xvi, 622 pp. $5.50. 


This book revised version two- 
volume methods text, first published 1951 
under the aegis The Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study Social Issues. Originally, the 
first volume consisted eleven chapters 
problems design, data collection and analysis; 
the second volume eleven detailed essays 
particular techniques (content analysis, socio- 
metric analysis, panel studies, etc.). 

the revised version, about half the 
second volume (Whyte observational field 
work methods, Zander small group observa- 
tion, Proctor and Loomis sociometric analy- 
sis, Rosenberg, Thielens, and Lazarsfeld 
panel studies, Wormser and Selltiz self- 
surveys, and Festinger statistical techniques) 
has disappeared, and the rest (questionnaire, 
writing, interviewing, content analysis, sampling, 
and scaling) has been woven into the text 
put appendix. addition, the first volume 
has been expanded, considerably rewritten, and 
updated. 

The resultant one-volume although 
written for the beginner, has encyclopedic 
quality which sets apart from similar works. 
One hard pressed think technique 
problem which not covered, whether 
major issue such sampling, experimental de- 
sign, scaling, and reliability, such esoteric 
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tidbits the semantic differential, estimation 
project costs, cartoons visual aid 
research, number strengths follow from 
this approach. the first place, the book pro- 
vides single source which the novice can 
get briefing almost any research technique. 
Secondly, the book covers range styles 
research, avoiding the parochialism many 
texts which tend view all social research 
from the limited perspective survey analysis, 
group dynamics experiments, 
testing. 
There is, course, price paid, and 
that that the reader doesn’t learn awful lot 
about any single technique. For instance, anyone 
who wants use the technique going 
need more than the statement “Some authors 
have held that factor analysis essential: others 
have disagreed.” again, the novice needs 
somewhat more specific help analysis 
Guttman scales than one paragraph definition 
reproducibility. However, the authors are 
congratulated upon the care with which they 
have introduced specific references for further 
readings places where they not provide de- 
tailed discussions. 

The authors have made calculated decision 
make the book astatistical, and one can 
hardly ask them develop introductory statis- 
tics addition 587 pages text methods. 
However, not easy explain the advantages 
stratified sampling the logic analysis 
variance without any statistics all. The au- 
thors very good job pulling off this 
stunt, which akin doing needle work while 
wearing boxing gloves. However, and when 
third edition due, hope that they might 
consider applying their considerable talents for 
simple exposition the logic statistical 
inference. Anyone who expects know much 
about research methods without learning about 
statistical inference has about the same chances 
someone who wants learn how swim 
without getting wet the process. 


University Chicago Davis 


ton: Beacon Press, 1959. xxv, 264 pp. $3.50. 


The popular discovery sociology has been 
accompanied the development journalistic 
sociology, type journalism which draws 
the approaches, methods, and findings aca- 
demic sociologists. The genre best illustrated 
the works William Whyte, Jr. and 
Vance Packard, but Gordon’s book belongs 
the same category. 

The author, suburban rabbi, has studied 
about suburban Jewish communities. The 
book begins with description the Jewish 
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migration within and from specific 
cities, the characteristics the suburbs which 
the migrants have moved, and the Jewish com- 
munities they have developed there. Subsequent 
chapters are devoted primarily Jewish sub- 
urbia general. These discuss the new role 
and power the wife, the growth the syna- 
gogue, the revival ritualism, the “return 
religion” hypothesis, the relations with non- 
Jews, and the pros and cons suburban life. 
the final chapter, the author discusses what 
believes the problems suburban 
Jewry, including such contradictory ones the 
formation suburban ghettoes and the increase 
intermarriage. 

The findings are based the author’s obser- 
vations his own congregation, questionnaire 
sent every tenth synagogue member 
suburbs, another questionnaire sent sub- 
urban rabbis, and variety informants and 
documentary sources. Although Gordon has made 
some attempt get information about suburban 
Jews who are not affiliated with religious 
social organizations, the findings apply mainly 
affiliated Jews. The end product generally 
competent description but superficial analysis 
the more visible characteristics suburban 
Jewry; adds little what has been reported 
academic sociologists and the writers in- 
formal community studies published Com- 
mentary and other Jewish magazines over the 
past decade. 

The faults the book are those most 
journalistic-sociological studies. The author uses 
sociological concepts and methods, but 
such superficial manner that they become 
jargon rather than tools inquiry. More im- 
pertant, lacks the frame reference, curi- 
osity, and critical sensitivity necessary for the 
evaluation and analysis data that distinguish 
the researcher from the fact-gatherer. good 
deal descriptive information about specific 
Jewish communities reported the book, but 
most not analyzed. Conversely, the gen- 
eralizations about the less obvious aspects 
Jewish life are based more the author’s im- 
pressions than the data has collected. 

While easy for the academic sociologist 
deprecate the journalistic genre, this not 
intent here. Good journalistic sociology 
useful form research. probably cannot 
and need not display the conceptual methodo- 
logical sophistication academic sociology. 
However, should able compare favor- 
ably the quality ideas and hypotheses, es- 
pecially since the journalistic sociologist less 
restricted the methodological superego that 
rules the academic researcher. 

University Pensylvania 
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The Urban Community: World Perspective. 
New York: Henry Holt 
Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 1959. xii, 500 pp. 
$5.50. 


text like this, designed for advanced under- 
graduates, difficult weigh judiciously. 
the one hand the reviewer must assume the role 
the student-reader; the other called 
upon evaluate the work terms more 
scientific canons. 

text this book will probably warmly 
received. Students should find readable and 
many ways informative. Set alongside other 
urban texts, merits careful consideration. Un- 
like several recent urban texts touted their 
publishers embodying “comparative” ap- 
proach, while actually referring only incidentally 
patterns external the United States, Ander- 
son’s work definitely embodies comparative data, 
although the American scene stressed through- 
out. The traditional topics are treated: popula- 
tion and ecology and the gamut community 
social patterns extending from collective be- 
havior through class and family work and 
leisure. 

Judged more scientific standards, this book 
found wanting. truly adequate comparative 
survey would require the digestion vast 
quantities material. number areas— 
even such empirically well developed sub- 
fields population and ecology—Anderson’s 
work leaves something desired. The tradi- 
tion among textbooks writers seems 
piece together summaries scattered studies 
rather than any real synthesis 
data. 

The book’s limitations the matter syn- 
thesis are not unrelated its theoretical de- 
ficiencies. Anderson adopts Wirth’s approach 
whereby the city the key “independent” vari- 
able for explaining certain phenomena. Admit- 
tedly this has merits, but Anderson fails take 
account the criticisms leveled against over 
the past few decades. finds himself con- 
fronted with data that not fit his theoretical 
framework. Thus resorts such explanatory 
devices technology, for example, when 
observes that some cities are “more urban” 
than others when sneaks the qualifier 
“industrial urban.” Then toc, many the 
author’s “rural” “pre-urban” patterns actually 
have reached their fullest development pre- 
industrial cities. Had been aware this 
could have avoided associating the breakup 
the extended family with urban living while ad- 

mitting that the urban family was quite solidified 
until some generations ago (p. 275). Moreover, 
his framework blinds him the significant dif- 
ferences between the industrial urban impact 
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preliterate Africa (from which draws dis- 
proportionately large number illustrations) 
and traditional literate complex societies. 

Abstracting and explaining the general and 
accounting for deviations simple assign- 
ment, but reasonably successful effort would 
boon students and instructors alike. 
not expect texts scholarly treatises, and 
Anderson’s perhaps the best comparative 
urban text available. But cau not hope for 
more the interest both science and 
pedagogy? 

GIDEON SJOBERG 
University Texas 


The Agrarian Origins Modern Japan. 
Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. xi, 250 pp. $5.90. 


sung other connections which toler- 
ance considered both proper and profitable, 
“the historian and the should 
friends,” and indeed late, there have been 
few signs that one the most idiotic in- 
tellectual antagonisms might the wane. 
For very long time now, sociology’s best ac- 
complishments have had little offer toward 
the goals claimed sociologists, namely sci- 
ence that generalizes about societies and social 
phenomena general. Our best work for some 
decades, with only few notable exceptions, has 
been narrowly focused limited and usually 
unrelated aspects only one type society. 
Little has been done other types societies, 
let alone comparing two more societies. 
Professor Smith one growing group 
scholars who call themselves historians, who are 
doing this kind work Chinese and Japanese 
materials. Even the sociologists indigenous 
those countries prefer work only those 
materials which they may utilize our best and 
most rigorously developed techniques. This has 
left the historians rich record for generaliza- 
tion the basis the past, and has confined 
most the work most our Chinese and 
Japanese colleagues sociology those aspects 
and problems their societies which are most 
like our narrow preoccupations our own. 

Professor Smith examines the general agrarian 
social structure which underlay the moderniza- 
tion Japan. Not only does describe it, 
but treats problem secial change. 
performs this dynamic analysis without the 
sacrifice any the historian’s careful con- 
cern for historical settings, documentation, etc. 
His book outstanding work—a happy com- 
panion recent works such men Dore, 
Hall, Sansom, and others who, our confusion, 
owe less our discipline for their crigins than 
more classical academic departments. 
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the course the volume, Professor Smith 
traces changes landholding, agrarian forms 
labor, by-occupations, village organization, poli- 
tics, market and other economic allocations, 
the agrarian family, etc. final chapter, 
relates them all too-brief discussion the 
general problem modernization Japan. 
even raises questions whether certain 
generally accepted ideas about Tokugawa Japan 
fact hold true (e.g., Did the agrarian “tax” 
burden fact increase the Tokugawa regime 
wore on, either absolutely relatively?). 
are deeply his debt, both for his delving irto 
materials generally inaccessible most us, 
and also for his attempts assess their im- 
plications for general change the social 
structure. 

wish the author had dared more and pushed 
the analysis further. wish had written 
lot more and mitigated the somewhat episodic 
and disjunct character the treatment. And 
wish had been more critical one area 
where seem have influenced him most: 
think that what frequently refers 
nuclear family system is, ideally speaking 
least, almost certainly famille souche system 
nuclear family units. One his arguments about 
technological “advances” favoring small produc- 
tion units rather than large (pp. 128-9) may 


suspect stated, etc. But this nit-picking, 
plus request that the author define his task 
differently. discussing fine work, one only 
adds such remarks retain balance. 
Marron Levy, Jr. 


Princeton University 


Vol. Physical Anthropology, Linguistics, 
Archeology. xi, pp. $3.00, paper. Vol. 
Cultural Anthropology. ix, 598 pp. $3.25, 
paper. New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 
1959. 

set readings, like literary anthology, 
brings together what the particular editor con- 
siders the most significant works—subject, 
course, his chosen criteria length and 
format, his clearing copyrights, and other 
limiting conditions. hundred anthropologists 
would come with hundred different colla- 
tions, with perhaps ten per cent the items 
appearing with reasonable frequency. fresh set 
readings, therefore, can scanned quite 
eagerly see what text materials the creative 
selectivity the editor has made more easily 
accessible not only students but colleagues 
the social sciences. Fried has chosen issue 
two volumes, with items, nearly all article- 
length serial papers chapters from books. His 
criterion selection the relevance the 
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materials rather than the bigness names; fot 
instance, this Columbia staff member has 
item from Boas. Several items are workers 
collateral fields (e.g., Libby radiocarbon 
dating, Wittfogel Oriental society), and two 
graduate students (one satire archeo- 
logical field methods). The inevitably staccato 
effect reading separate articles—with their 
overlapping, their conflicts and their omissions— 
mitigated introducing each major change 
topic with page two general comment, 
and each item with brief explanation its 
significance. Each author identified useful 
personal note, and there glossary but 
index. aid teaching appendix relates 
the readings the chapters twelve general 
anthropology texts. 

Volume opens with general section the 
“Scope and Aims Anthropology” (three ar- 
ticles), and then deals with “Physical Anthropol- 
ogy” (11 articles), “Linguistics” (six articles), 
and “Archeology” (15 articles). Among items 
special interest sociologists should Bar- 
tholemew and Birdsell “Ecology and the 
Protohominids,” Washburn “The New Phys- 
ical Anthropology,” Greenberg “Language 
and Evolutionary Theory,” Braidwood “Near 
Eastern Prehistory,” and Steward “The De- 
velopment Early Civilizations.” 

Volume concentrates “Cultural An- 
thropology.” Five items dealing with “Culture 
and its Study” range from Tylor and 
Dubois’ “Some Psychological Techniques and 
Objectives Anthropology.” Two items 
geography and culture are followed four 
“Economic Anthropology,” ranging from White 
“The Energy Theory Cultural Develop- 
ment” Oliver’s ethnographic description the 
technology the Solomon Island Siuai. Ten 
items deal with social and political organization, 
including Sahlins’ provocative article “The 
Social Life Monkeys, Apes and Primitive 
Men” (the very title which, Fried says, 
“anathema many anthropologists”); Gluck- 
man “The Origins Social 
Morgan, Linton, and Murdock dynamics 
the family; Kroeber, Kirchhoff, and Pehrson 
kinship structure; Fortes and Evans-Pritchard 
African political systems; and Hoebel 
law. section “Ideology” contains only 
three items, including Kluckhohn’s “Philosophy 
the Navaho Indians”; along with another 
section “Art and Music” items) very 
thin fare indeed. “Culture and Personality” 
section likewise has three articles: Benedict 
the “abnormal,” Mead culture change and 
development, and sociologists Linde- 
smith and Strauss giving their 1950 critique 
the field—again meager diet ideas consider- 
ing the scope and the controversial nature 
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this field. fuller section “Anthropology 
and More Complex Cultures” has Redfield 
“The Folk Society,” Steward “Levels 
Socio-cultural 
“American Communities,” Erasmus “Tech- 
nical sub-section “Culture 
Change” contains summaries four 
presented British anthropologists 1948 
colloquium—an early date considering the rich 
stream fresh ideas cultural dynamics which 
has characterized the last decade. The volumes, 
clearly printed and available paper covers 
for students reasonable price, add most 
usefully the growing number anthropologi- 
cal anthologies. 
Stanford University 


Land Reform Japan. Dore. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959. xvii, 
510 pp. $8.80. 


While the Japanese land reform was carried 
out under the guidance American Occupa- 
tion, has taken English-Canadian scholar 
write what believe the definitive work 
date the subject. The book not con- 
cerned exclusively with the technical details 
the reform, the title might suggest, but 
some respects study the social and eco- 
nomic basis Japanese agriculture the 
model Tawney’s Land and Labor China. 
underlying theme Dore’s work the 
fundamental importance tenure for 
Japanese social relations, political structure, and 
cultural change. 

the author shows Part the evolution 
the Japanese state and nation has all points 
importantly depended upon the settlement 
the agricultural problem. That this was the case 
the feudal past would course obvious, 
but the reliance the 19th century Meiji Gov- 
ernment traditional aspects agricultural 
society for purposes modernization may come 
surprise. Japanese political and industrial 
development was founded upon social and eco- 
nomic arrangements the countryside which 
had changed little since the 13th century. This 
makes possible learn much from the Japa- 
nese case which might transfer the cases 
other Asian nations now attempting similar 
change: the construction modern industrial 
society countries characterized large popu- 
lations, the majority which engaged in- 
tensive agriculture utilizing hand labor. econ- 
omists and sociologists are coming understand, 
the characteristics this type situation rarely 
conform the rules and regulations established 
Western social theory. 

Dore’s work, the land reform seems 
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emerge one logical culmination complex 
process social change which has some de- 
gree been incipient Japanese society since 
the beginning Tokugawa times. This irregular 
but continuous “modernization” the Japanese 
nation involved rationalizing the social and 
economic forms provide for ever greater 
predictability and control. That is, such control 
and centralization effort became objective 
Japan’s ruling elite regardless the particu- 
lar ideology social polity obtaining for any 
given era. Hence the land reform, though stimu- 
lated the American Occupation one-shot, 
comprehensive change, must understood 
its basis and its effects the context the 
whole historical drift Japanese society and 
attitudes. One example: landlord-tenant relations 
prewar Japan were already moving toward 
more rational and egalitarian pattern; likewise, 
social relations the rural community, while 
still characterized formality and traditional 
familism, were nevertheless under the impact 
public education moving toward more open, con- 
tractual forms. The land reform was part 
recognition these trends crystallized form; 
most certainly its incredible (“incredible” 
those who perceived the tenant and his commu- 
nity “feudal” cultural terms) efficiency and 
success was due the psychological, moral, and 
economic bases already evidence. 

But trends notwithstanding, the MacArthur 
land reform was extraordinary instance 
planned social change. Its social effects were 
immediate: within year two after the con- 
summation, the former “ignorant peasant” was 
behaving like educated farmer; traditional 
forms familistic relations and paternalistic 
hierarchies were vanishing; and farm machinery 
and other gadgets, made available better 
credit facilities and the like, were accepted 
eagerly. All these things might have come 
pass the course secular trends, but there 
doubt that the land reform and its associ- 
ated economic and social reforms speeded things 
enormously. One few criticisms 
omission that while Dore aware this 
process, does not study such, and hence 
much the potential and vital significance 
the land reform for the problem planned 
change modern society does not become clear. 

Perhaps another criticism pertains Dore’s 
overly delicate handling long-range questions 
the advisability suitability the land 
reform the context Japan’s social and eco- 
nomic realities. hints few losses: for 
example, the spirit “community conscious- 
ness” the village and hamlet which, however 
“feudal” may have been, and therefore sup- 
portive exploitation, did provide shield 
against the effects overpopulation and land 
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shortage—problems Japan may not have seen 
the last of. There also are “human values” here 
and there which the reform has liquidated. Such 
losses, they are losses (one has search for 
them the book), raise questions about the 
relation ideals reality and history, and 
the great contemporary need for theory 
society which cast other than ideological 
terms. 

his recent book, City Life Tokyo, 
Dore utilizes combination carefully analyzed 
attitude data collected questionnaire; abun- 
dant documentary statistics and materials; and 
controlled participant observation. This blend 
techniques makes for remarkably convincing 
and solid presentation, but one which always 
skirts truly intensive intimate analysis 
human involvements. But this authoritative 
and comprehensive work, and one with much 
meaning for domestic social scientists, often sat- 
urated with simplified notions culture change 
and primitive conceptions the relationship 
between economics and social life and history. 


Washington University Joun BENNETT 


Village Japan. BEARDSLEY, JOHN 
and Warp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1959. xv, 498 pp. 
$8.75. 

For some years the tiny community Niiike 
central Japan outdid the proverbial Navaho. 
Its typical family consisted grandmother, 
married couple, their children, anthropologist, 
and political scientist, geographer, historian, 
some other miscellaneous social scientist. The 
result this large and magnificent book which 
fully justifies Niiike’s forebearance and the 
Michigan research team’s persistence. not 
often that chapters the life cycle and the 
festival calendar dear the anthropologist’s 
heart rub shoulders under the same covers with 
historical analysis feudal institutions 
with detailed psephological studies. And 
not often that such diverse elements are married 
one book with such unity style and tone. 

its exhaustive detail and its competence 
this the village study end Japanese village 
studies. For generation there will 
hardly any point doing, least publish- 
ing, another, except explicit attempt 
describe and analyse variations from the Niiike 
standard. this respect comparison and the 
analysis concomitant variation, though, the 
authors themselves might have done more. They 
do, sure, discuss kinship differences be- 
tween what they call the Frontier Zone and 
the Core Zone which Niiike situated. (This 
dichotomy probably improvement on, for 
instance, Fukutake’s north-eastern south-west- 


ern division, but still rough-and-ready and 
the Peripheral Zone which are introduced 
early gets lost along the way.) They might 
have speculated, though, about other differences, 
too. Why, for instance, are their Niiike people 
such dreadful sobersides compared with, say, 
Embree’s Kyushu villagers? Why are they 
much more punctilious about religious observ- 
ances than almost anybody the Kanto Plain? 
Why the unusual degree loyalty political 
notables and for such unpecuniary motives? 
The ethnographic description precisely ob- 
served (for once are told where around the 
dinner table people actually sit and not where 
they say they are supposed sit, most 
Japanese accounts.) And neatly and evoca- 
tively described down the last detail the 
warm tints cast smiling face summer 
parasol the contortions the younger-son 
“salary man” wriggling his feet into his already 
laced shoes. The sociological analysis has few, 
though rare, soft spots—the confusion terms 
address and terms reference the table 
kinship terms, for example. But also has 
its flashes incisive illumination—it good 
find clear and informative analysis cousin 


marriages, for instance, and the short footnote 


page 269 neatly cuts through lot am- 
biguity surrounding fictive kin relations. 

The reader should not ignore the beginning 
and end sections sandwiching the anthropological 
core, either. Chapter represents, far 
know, the only attempt very 
successful one—to present microcosmic cross- 


section the historical development Japanese 


society the local history method. The political 
chapters contain most balanced evaluation 
local decision-making procedures which far 
cry from the usual crudities “democratic” 
and well probably the most de- 
tailed analysis the inner working election 
Jiban available. 

only remains add that even without its 
excellent collection photographs the book 
would still bargain for its text and its 
finely executed maps and line drawings. 

Dore 

University British Columbia 


Land Reform and Democracy. CLARENCE 
Gainesville: University Florida 
Press, 1958. xiii, 269 pp. $6.75. 

This good book. also one that almost 
failed reach publisher. The completed manu- 
script was stolen from the author’s car 
Mexico City and took almost three years 
additional work rewrite the study. Students 
Latin America can glad that Dr. Senior 
persevered. 
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the words the author, the work de- 
signed examine “three broad questions con- 
nected with land reform its relation democ- 
racy.” The first is, “How are those who want 
reform going secure the power carry 
into effect?” Second, “Does democracy grow 
spontaneously after land distributed must 
deliberately sought and planned for during 
and after agrarian reform?” Third, “What tech- 
nical problems must solved?” 

Though the study projected against the 
background defense the thesis that “the 
essence the ‘world revolution our time’ for 
perhaps the majority the people the world 
the demand for land,” the book itself 
examination “the three major questions just 
stated they apply specific large-scale 
agrarian experiment—that which found the 
important cotton-growing Laguna region Mex- 
ico.” is, short, sort case study, but 
study permeated the conviction that “the 
Laguna experience meaningful not alone for 
those who think about participate agrarian 
action, but also for all those who deal with other 
aspects the development ‘underdeveloped 
areas’ and attempt create more democratic 
societies; fact, for all those who hope for 
intelligently directed social change.” 

The theoretical framework for this sociologi- 
cal analysis specific project land reform 
the Mertonian version the structural-func- 
tional point view. “The key concept [utilized] 
‘that strain, tension, contradiction, dis- 
crepancy between the component elements the 
social and cultural structure.’ Specifically, 
order understand changes land tenure ar- 
rangements, sociologist would expect find 
least the following elements present: (1) 
Peasant dissatisfaction with existing agrarian in- 
stitutions; (2) determination act that 
dissatisfaction; (3) goal (even though hazily 
formulated) toward which work; and (4) Or- 
ganization carry out that determination and 
work toward the goal envisioned.” 

But the book-is not only sociological analy- 
sis specific land reform program. also 
intended “to lay the basis for understand- 
ing the principal problems agrarianism, 
insofar its advocates hope build new 
social system which democratic values and 
practices are basic.” (Italics mine.) yard- 
stick for measuring the degree the presence 
absence democracy Laguna, Lasswell’s 
well-known eight “goal values” are employed 
and held that social system approaches 
democracy the degree which [these] eight 
‘goal values’ are widely shared; recedes from 
democracy these values acquire narrower 
base the total population.” 
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Senior begins fitting the struggle for land 
reform Mexico into the world scene with 
chapter “Land Reform—A World Issue.” 
Chapters “The Mexican Revolution,” and 
“The Revolution Reaches Laguna,” are ex- 
cellent discussions the way which the 
Mexicans answered the first the three ques- 
tions mentioned above: “How are peasants 
achieve the power carry out land reforms?” 
Chapter follows with analysis the “Geo- 
graphic and Economic Factors Regional De- 
velopment” with which the newly empowered 
peasants had cope. Chapter “The Frame- 
work for Agrarian Democracy,” description 
the “new social and economic institutions 
[which] were created for the region almost over- 
night and Chapter “Problems and Progress 
Building Agrarian Democracy,” considera- 
tion the question “How people only just 
released from state virtual serfdom, with 
its attendant ignorance and provincialism, 
about building democracy?” other words, 
these chapters are exciting answers the sec- 
ond major question: “Does democracy grow 
spontaneously after land distributed must 
deliberately sought and planned for during 
and after agrarian reform?” And Dr. Senior’s 
answer sound, not unexpected: “The Laguna 
experience would indicate that democracy does 
not grow spontaneously after land reform but 
must deliberately promoted. Furthermore, 
the social norms various groups involved 
the reform must recognized playing 
least vital role new legal and economic 
arrangements.” These chapters and Chapter 
“Population Pressure and Agrarian Problems,” 
also provide the author’s answer the third 
major question posed: “What prob- 
lems must solved?” 

The book concludes with chapter “De- 
mocracy Comes Cotton Kingdom,” which 
assessment made “of the Laguna experi- 
ment terms the goal values democracy 
adopted from Lasswell’s this there 
added list sixteen “modest and elementary” 
generalizations derived from the study because 
the author (believing that “the end and justifi- 
cation for social science ‘prediction and con- 
feels that even such tentative inferences 
may useful others engaged land reform 
programs. 

Excellently written and well presented, this 
book offers few targets for criticism. The text 
supplemented well arranged notes, ta- 
bles, figures, very good bibliography (marred 
somewhat the failure include the works 
Cumberland and Ross Madero), and ade- 
quate index. 


Rex 


Brooklyn College 
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The World Islam. (Le Monde Islamique: 
Essai Geographie Religieuse). XAVIER 
PLANHOL, Ithaca, Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. xi, 142 pp. $2.00, paper. 


This translation the World Islam will 
interest the reader the sheer richness its 
information. Widely different matters are pre- 
sented: the differences between Moslem commu- 
nities deep within Africa, paradoxes the struc- 
tured yet disorderly Moslem cities, the contrary 
effects law and custom agriculture and 
landholding, the nature the heretical groups 
that have taken refuge mountains desert; 
these and many other subjects are discussed. 

The conclusions presented seem less impres- 
sive than the extraordinary assemblage facts. 
The thesis that there “an urban ideal implicit 
Islam” not wholly convincing. Mosques 
are indeed the center cities, but Islam has 
been spread the trader and the warrior, both 
them rendered independent the mosque 
the individualism daily prayer. And does Islam 
“build with fragile materials”? One recalls the 
mosques Cairo, and Damascus, and 
The fascinating question why Islam roughly 
co-extensive with the arid belt considered, but 
cause and effect perhaps cannot conclusively 
distinguished. The open spaces and the existence 
somewhat unified religious culture have 
certainly delayed nationalism; but which pri- 
mary? Geography doubt plays part 
Islamic history, but the author very honestly 
admits, there are simple truths. The reader 
stimulated, but left uncertain what “religious 
geography” really 


Monasteries and Culture Change Inner Mon- 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. xi, 152 pp. 
paper. 

this book, Dr. Miller, anthropologist 
trained Far Eastern studies, outlines the func- 
tional interrelationship between the Lama reli- 
gion and the cultural, economic, and political 
aspects the social structure Inner Mongolia 
the 16th 19th centuries. historical and 
morphological description Lama monasticism 
and concluding chapter stressing the positive 
function the religion are also included. 

The study valuable the sociologist for 
two reasons. First, though the method anthro- 
pological, the data are historical. Too many 
sociologists, ignoring research involving non- 
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contemporary situations, have left default 
the social historians problems which the sociolo- 
gists are better qualified solve. 

Second, Miller, choosing non-Western 
society for analysis, has not selected so-called 
primitive society, the more usual custom 
among anthropologists. result, once again 
see that certain facets the study com- 
parative social organization (for example, social 
change) will come light only when other than 
primitive societies are examined. This because 
corresponding forms Western social structure 
are not found many primitive societies. For 
example, describing detail how surpluses 
were systematically and deliberately accumu- 
lated the monasteries but simultaneously sys- 
tematically and deliberately ritually wasted, 
Miller sheds additional light problems 
economic sociology, especially the problem 
isolating the sociological origins modern cap- 
JACOBS 


Japanese Popular Culture: Studies Mass 
Communication and Cultural Change Made 
the Institute Science Thought, Japan. 
Edited and Translated Karo. 
Tokyo; Rutland, Vt.: Charles Tuttle Co., 
223 pp. $5.00. 


Western literature Japan’s industrial de- 
velopment considerable, but analyses the 
popular arts Japan are lacking. Since the 
mass production goods and the mass produc- 
tion popular arts are inextricably linked, 
many enigmatic features Japan’s industriali- 
zation will better understood learn 
more about her mass culture. The present book 
provides token introduction this neglected 
area. 

Sponsored Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, Mr. Hidetoshi Kato has translated 
and edited fourteen studies roughly correspond- 
ing the categories found Rosenberg and 
White’s compilation, Mass Culture: the Popular 
Arts America. American sociologists may 
fascinated the similarity the forms en- 
tertainment Japan and America, but they 
will surprised the difference the content 
each form divertisement. 

Most the studies this book were written 
members the Japan Institute the Sci- 
ence Thought and originally published their 
journal. The members this Institute are social 
scientists and humanists interested the trans- 
formation Japanese ideology responds 
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the fluid economic and political conditions 
their nation. Unwittingly they reveal their per- 
sonal values and predilections, and their articles 
tell almost much about the writers’ preju- 
dices they about the targets the mass 
media. 

Most the analyses are qualitative and im- 
pressionistic; few the findings are based 
questionnaire other quantitative approaches. 
appendix contains helpful statistical data 
readership and circulation figures the mass 
media. sum, this only glimpse the 


Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. xxiii, 257 pp. 
$3.95. 

This scholarly, keenly analytical work 
Connecticut lawyer giving the history 
Catholic doctrines relating contraception and 
exposing their inconsistencies 
Sulloway finds excessive rationalization, prosti- 
tution reason, and substitution institutional 
expediency for sound ethics. His extensive bibli- 
ography and copious notes evidence his mastery 
pertinent documents. 

Before 1932, the Roman Church had held 
that any separation marital intercourse from 
possible parenthood was mortal sin, violation 
“natural law” “God’s which 
our author finds are metaphysical substitutes for 
papal mandates. After 1932, the so-called “safe 
period” was touted “God-given” means 
regulating family size. The calendar replaced the 
condom; and its wholesale distribution and the 
extravagant claims for its simplicity and reliabil- 
ity led intervention the Federal Trade 
Commission. Sulloway then proceeds impale 
the Catholic writers “upon the teeth their own 
arguments.” Most the dire evils which were 
said follow contraception, such increased 
adultery, premarital inchastity, venereal disease, 
race suicide, and are equally certain 
follow use the safe period. 

Since the populations Catholic countries 
are, general, both poor and rapidly multiply- 
ing, the dilemma posed Catholic birth control 
HANKINS 


RKFDV: German Resettlement and Population 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. 
xi, 263 pp. $6.50. 

When the German army overran Poland 
1939, set motion grandiose and 
ruthless resettlement policy designed convert 
the occupation eastern Europe into permanent 


ethnic conquest. “Inferior races” would ex- 
pelled; Germans would transferred into the 
evacuated areas and charged with restoring the 
economy and with building human wall 
“Germandom” the eastern marches. 
preliminary came the annihilation the Euro- 
pean Jewish community, and the deportation 
slave labor camps hundreds thousands 
Poles and other non-Germans. accelerate the 
absorption over million Germans the 
newly conquered territory, the Nazis devised 
special bureaucratic structure, the Reichskom- 
misariat fiir die Festigung deutschen Volkstums 
(RKFDV). 

Professor Koehl has written what essentially 
meticulous chronology the RKFDV pro- 
gram. filling the details this familiar 
record, the author has relied almost exclusively 
the verbatim testimony the Nuremberg 
Trials. The result that, save for brief eval- 
uation the final pages, writes nearly always 
about files, exchanges memoranda, orders, 
counterorders. This represents modest and use- 
ful contribution, interest primarily 
torians need supplementing previous studies 
Eugene Kulischer and Joseph Schectman, 
the sociologist concerned with the equivocal 
social role the “neutral” bureaucrat 
totalitarian setting, can have only lim- 
ited value raw material, another monograph 


The Negro Press Re-Examined: Political Con- 
tent Leading Negro Newspapers. 
WELL Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. 125 pp. $2.75. 


Like Dr. Kinsey, Dr. Brooks has claimed too 
much way title. His book not 
general sociological survey; sketchy com- 
pared the informative chapter the Negro 
press Myrdal’s American Dilemma. 
Neither does constitute searching re-exam- 
ination the strains inherent enterprise 
once vital Black Metropolis and 
sealed off from White Metropolis. Brooks makes 
effort assess such new periodicals Ebony 
the context changes Negro class struc- 
ture, nor does discuss what James Baldwin 
calls the “innate desperation” and Franklin 
Frazier calls “the world make-believe” 
the leading Negro newspapers. 

The disappointing quality the volume stems 
from self-imposed limitation: the work 
devoted quantitative treatment the charge 
that the Negro press overdoes race protest 
the point embracing political “radicalism” and 
alien ideologies. This seems relatively 
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minor point, deriving almost entirely from some 
southern writers who wish link opposition 
segregation with political disloyalty, but Brooks 
constructs elaborate content analysis deal 
with it. Sampling issues the five leading week- 
lies during one year (1948), examines the 
news and editorial comment see whether the 
use certain basic political symbols adds 
either negative positive approach the 
American Creed (as derived from consensus 
among number distinguished scholars 
American values). Not surprisingly Brooks con- 
cludes, after scoring some 10,000 symbols, that 
strong negative feelings about racial discrimina- 
tion one side, the principal Negro news- 
papers are thoroughly American outlook and, 
anything, quite conservative nonracial 
political ROBBINS 


When Negroes March: the March Washing- 
ton Movement the Organizational Politics 
for FEPC. GARFINKEL. Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1959. 224 pp. $4.00. 


The March Washington Movement was 
the height its influence and fame June, 
1941. Its most important role was helping 
bring about the issuance President Roosevelt’s 
Executive Order 8802, which prohibited dis- 
crimination defense employment and govern- 
ment and established the President’s Committee 
Fair Employment Practice insure 
ment the Order. Herbert Garfinkel has written 
interesting history that movement, from 
its inception proposal Philip Randolph 
January, 1941, its demise, all intents 
and purposes, during the early part 1944. 
While utilizes the earlier writings Kessel- 
man, Maslow, Ruchames, and others, Garfinkel’s 
contribution consists material gleaned from 
examination the original records the 
Movement itself, close attention the personal 
role Randolph the birth and decline the 
Movement, and interesting evaluations vari- 
ous aspects FEPC history. The book would 
have been much more valuable, however, the 
author had also utilized the very important 
source material this subject available the 
Roosevelt Library Hyde Park. This material, 
yet untapped, throws much light the 
history the FEPC and the relationships be- 
tween Negro leaders and the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. more comprehensive index, which in- 
cluded the material the Notes well the 
text, would have added the volume’s useful- 
ness. Nonetheless, this study interesting 
and useful contribution our knowledge 
minority group movements general and the 
March Washington Movement particular. 
—Lovis 


Youth Looks Marriage and the Family: 
Study Changing Japanese Attitudes. 
Ray Tokyo: Rural Welfare Re- 
search Institute, International Christian Uni- 
versity, 1958. ix, 154 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

The Japanese family about undergo 
drastic changes the attitudes youths sur- 
veyed this book are any indication how 
they will behave adults. 

Using questionnaire with multiple choice 
items designed with the help outstanding Jap- 
anese experts the family, Baber asked more 
than 5,000 Japanese high school and university 
students about their attitudes toward the status 
women, parent-child relationships, number 
children desired, choosing mates, wives the 
labor force, residence patterns after marriage, 
husband’s participation housework, inherit- 
ance, support aged parents, and ancestor wor- 
ship. addition presents section sum- 
marizing the topics which university students 
discussed with their parents. The evidence 
overwhelming that these youths profess attitudes 
which are not accord with the prevailing 
customs and norms their parents. 

The author appears have sampled his popu- 
lation well and have gained sufficient rapport 
obtain honest responses his questionnaires. 
But the limitations Baber’s multiple choice 
approach evident the shallow probing into 
such vital problem-areas contemporary dat- 
ing patterns, interpersonal relationships within 
the family, and financial aspects marriage. 
Nevertheless, Baber’s report pioneer effort 
American sociologist probe into the 
not-so-mystical family institution 
Iwao IsHINO 


New Horizons Criminology. Third Edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
xvi, 654 pp. $9.65. 

this point the development the field 
criminology basic textbook should accomplish 
least three objectives: (1) assemble significant 
theory and research knowledge, (2) appraise the 
contemporary crime problem historical per- 
spective, and (3) present point view for 
new directions the field. The recent edition 
New Horizons Criminology more than ade- 
quately fulfills these prescriptions; addition 
highly readable volume. 

New Horizons weaves relevant theoretical and 
research conclusions, with lively case data, into 
the body the book manner which makes 
maximum impact the new student. This 
approach, while appropriate for the beginning 
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student, sacrifices the theoretical rigor required 
for more advanced courses criminology. 

One excellent feature the book its 
historical panoramic view criminology, which 
reveals the vestiges archaic approaches 
criminal behavior current correction practice. 
Although many would argue with some the 
extreme notions Barnes and Teeters against 
imprisonment, the authors’ position logically 
and emphatically stated. 

This edition gains much revision. par- 
ticular, Chapter “The Overlords Crime,” 
and Chapter “The Upper World Crime,” 
bring the current important problems syn- 
dicated and white collar crime into focus. 

The section correction philosophy and 
procedures continues the backbone the 
book its encyclopedic completeness. This 
streamlined 1959 version does, however, chop 
out the formerly comprehensive and invaluable 
index readings the field. This unfortunate, 
although understandable, since the book now 
runs over 650 pages. New Horizons continues 
landmark criminology highly applicable 
and acceptable for use undergraduate 
courses.—LEWIs YABLONSKY 
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Road Propaganda: The Semantics Biased 
Library, 1959. 158 pp. $4.75. 
thoughtful Swedish journalist and student 

mass communications, Dovring has deep 

concern for the social implications biased 
communication, sophisticated term for prop- 
aganda, word feared avoided all objec- 
tive people and therefore source darkness 
and obscurity since nobody wants talk about 
but nevertheless everybody uses it.” She 
aware that “the less have experienced the 
battle for our minds menace, the more 
susceptible are the communicator and 
his method.” her wise volume impressions 
drawn from her work many countries, she 
employs variety illustrations, principles, 
and suggestions indicate how propaganda 
battles are fought and how can become 
somewhat less susceptible, somewhat less likely 
serve tools propaganda not our 
interest. Her book disturbing refreshing 
way. supplements more systematic and ob- 
jective studies with wealth 
ALFRED LEE 
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(Listing publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


vision and Staff Development. New York: Harper 
Bros., 1959. xii, 201 pp. $3.75. 

Acarp, WALTER What Democracy Meant 
Greeks. Madison: University Wisconsin Press, 
1960. 278 pp. $1.75, paper. 

and (Editors). Proceedings the 
Postdoctoral Workshop Psychological Services 

for the Cerebral Palsied. Coral Gables: University 
Miami Press, 1959. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

AsvArn, Fritid Sociologisk Un- 
Beckmans Boktryckeri, 1958. 172 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

Under Unusual Conditions: The Jamaica Human 
Fertility Investigation. Monograph No. 1959. 
Ithaca, Y.: The Society for Applied Anthropol- 
ogy, Cornell University, 1959. pp. $1.50, paper. 

Jack (Editor). Unions and Union Leader- 
ship. New York: Harper Bros., 1959. xxii, 348 
pp. $4.50. 

Max Weber: Intellectual 


Portrait. Garden City, Doubleday Co, 
1960. 480 pp. $5.75. 

Berxes, (Translator and Editor). Turkish 
Nationalism and Western Civilization: Selected 
Essays Ziya New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 336 pp. $5.00. 

(Editor). 
Lexikon: Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher 
Fachleute des und Auslandes. Verbindung 
mit Horst Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke 
Verlag, 1959. viii, 662 pp. price indicated. 

Childbearing Before and After 
Thirty-Five: Biologic and Social Implications. 
tary New York: Van- 
tage Press, 1958. 119 pp. $2.95. 

WALTER. The Mind Man: History 
Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis. New York: 
Harper Bros. (Torchbooks/The Academy Li- 
brary), 1959. xxi, 344 pp. $1.95, paper. 

Bruun, Drinking Behaviour Small 
Groups: Experimental Study. Translated 
Frep Fewster. The Finnish Foundation for 
Alcohol Studies. Stockholm: Wiksell, 
1959. 132 pp. Sw. kr. paper. 
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Analysis for Administrators: 
Analysis School-Community Attitudes and 
Their Bearing Educational Administration. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, 1959. xi, 112 
pp. $2.00, paper. 

Rocer. Man and the Sacred. Translated 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. 
190 pp. $4.50. 

Environmental and Psycho-Social Aspects Se- 
lected Cardiovascular Diseases. San Francisco: The 
Association, 1959. ii, pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Carson, Your Child May Gifted Child. 
Pamphlet No. 291. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1959. pp. Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Research Relating Children. Bulletin 10. Wash- 
ington, C.: Superintendent Documents, 1959. 
iv, 158 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Jean and Werner How 
Cities Grew: The Historical Sociology Cities. 
Madison, J.: Florham Park Press, 1959. xiv, 
141 pp. $1.95, paper. 

Chinese Thought From Confucius 
Mao Tse-Tung. New York: New American Li- 
brary (Mentor Book), 1960. 240 pp. Fifty cents, 
paper. 

Mo.: Bethany Press, 1959. 121 pp. $2.50. 

Cruz, Hernam Santa. FAO’s Role Rural Welfare. 
Rome: Food and Agriculture Organization the 
United Nations (Distributors S., Columbia 
University 1959. xvii, 178 pp. $2.00, paper. 

Manrrep (Editor). Dreams and 
Personality Dynamics. Springfield, Charles 
Thomas, 1959. xvii, 377 pp. $10.50. 

Sora (Editor). Trends Content 
Analysis. Urbana: University Illinois Press, 
1959. 244 pp. $7.50. 

Potential Ability and Behavior Stability: Junior 
High Level: Short Form. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: The Bureau, 1959. pp. Specimen set 
$1.25, paper. 

Men the Top. New York: 
Harper Bros., 1959. xii, 246 pp. $3.95. 

British Industrialists: Steel 
and Hosiery New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. xxi, 257 pp. $7.50. 

and Kart Fox. Methods and 
Correlation and Regressive Analysis: Linear and 
Curvilinear. Third Edition. New York: John 
Wiley Sons; London: Chapman Hall, Ltd., 
1959. xv, 548 pp. $10.95. 

FUR AGRARPOLITIK UND 
AGRARSOZIOLOGIE). Dissertationen Aus 
omik Und Agrarsoziologie (1945-1957). Kurzaus- 
zuge. Band Bonn: Von der Forschungsge- 
sellschaft, 1959. xiv, 309 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

The Little Band Prophets: 
The British Fabians. New York: American Li- 
brary (Mentor Book), 1960. 320 pp. Seventy-five 
cents, paper. 


Change Problem Families: Study the 
Social Functioning and Movement 150 Families 
Served the Family Centered Project. col- 
laboration with St. Paul, 
Minn.: Family Centered Project, Greater St. Paul 
Community Chest Councils, 1959. vi, pp. 
$2.00, paper. 

Slavic and East European Series, Vol. XIX. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 
1959. xiii, 306 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Birth and Death Registration 
Massachusetts 1639-1900. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1959. 115 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Max (Editor). Made New York: Case 
Studies Metropolitan Manufacturing. Studies 
James Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959. xv, 388 pp. $6.75. 

(Editor). The Sociological Review 
Monograph No. Papers The Teaching 
Personality Development. Keele, Staffordshire: 
University College North Staffordshire, 1959. 
149 pp. 12s, paper. 

P., S.J. Pension Funds and Eco- 
nomic Power. New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1959. 328 pp. $5.00. 

Labor Free Society. Foreword 
Kerr. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
California Press, 1959. xi, 186 pp. $3.00. 

Authority and Organization 
German Management. Princeton, J.: Princeton 
University Press, xvi, 318 pp. $6.00. 

Hawes, Gene The New American Guide 
Colleges. Introduction Fets, New 
York: New American Library (Signet Key), 1959. 
256 pp. Seventy-five cents, paper. 

P., Jr. (Prepared by). Measuring 
the Results Development Projects: Manual 
for the Use Field Workers. New York: 
UNESCO, 1959. 100 pp. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press. $2.00, paper. 

Metropolis: The Changing Distribution 
People and Jobs Within the New York Metro- 
politan Region. With the assistance 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. xvi, 345 pp. 

Hoover, Masters Deceit: The Story 
Communism America and How Fight It. 
New York: Pocket Books, 1959. 352 pp. Fifty 
cents, paper. 

Sociological and Medical Study Bejel. Edin- 
burgh and London: E.&S. Livingstone, Ltd., 1958. 
vii, 203 pp. $7.00. 

THE Stupy THE USSR). Prob- 
lems Soviet Foreign Policy: Symposium 
The Proceedings the Eleventh Insti- 
tute Conference. Munich, July 1959. 
Carl Gerber Grafische Betriebe KG, 
1959. 141 pp. price indicated, paper. 
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Research into Factors Influencing Human 
Relations. Report The Conference, Netherlands 
3-15, September, Hilversum: Uitgeverij Paul 
Brand V., 375 pp. 12, 50, paper. 

(INTERNATIONAL UNION ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND 
Bulletin the Inter- 
national Urgent Anthropological 
and Ethnological Research. No. 1958. Pub- 
lished with the help UNESCO. Vienna: Com- 
mittee’s Secretariat, 1958. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Industrial Complex Analysis and Re- 
gional Development: Case Study 
Petrochemical-Synthetic-Fiber Complexes and 
Puerto Rico. London: Chapman Hall, Ltd.; 
New York: The Technology Press The Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology and John Wiley 
Sons, 1959. 294 pp. $8.75. 

Jenness, and Grace (Com- 
piled by). Bibliography: Cases 
Business Administration. Volume Four. Boston: 
Intercollegiate Clearing House, 1959. xvi, 186 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Juster, Consumer Expectations, Plans, 
and Purchases: Progress Report. Occasional 
Paper 70. New York: National Bureau Eco- 
nomic Research, 1959. xviii, 174 pp. $2.50, paper. 

Kemp, The Church: The Gifted and 
The Retarded Child. St. Louis, Mo.: Bethany 
Press, 1958. 189 pp. $3.50. 

They Serve Fugitively. Acton, 
Calif.: Life History Study Center, 1959. vi, 
pp. $2.00, paper. 

Gestalt Psychology: Intro- 
duction New Concepts Modern Psychology. 
New York: New American Library (Mentor 
Book), 1959. 222 pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

Studies American Dominant Ideas and 
Images. Minneapolis: University Minnesota 
Press, 1960. viii, 233 pp. $4.75. 

Essai sur L’Expansion Com- 
merciale Belge dans Monde. Université 
Liége, 1959. 274 pp. 204 fr., paper. 

Lamont, (Editor). Dialogue George 
Santayana. Assisted Mary New 
York: Horizon Press, i959. 115 pp. $2.50. 

Lamont, (Editor). Dialogue John 
Dewey. Assisted Mary Repmer. New York: 
Horizon Press, 1959. 155 pp. $2.50. 

Tropical Childhood: Cultural Trans- 
-mission and Learning Rural Puerto Rican 

Chapel Hill: University North Carolina 
Press, 1959. xii, 291 pp. $6.00. 

Man, Motives, and Money: 
Psychological Frontiers Economics. Second Edi- 
tion. Ithaca, Y.: Cornell University Press, 1959. 
xii, 312 pp. $5.00. 

(Editor). Evidence and Inference: 
The Hayden Colloquium Scientific Concept 
and Method. Glencoe, Free Press, 1959. 164 
pp. $4.00. 

Formation Des Ouvriers 
Spécialisés Dans Les Entreprises. L’Uni- 
versité, 1959. 113 pp. 104 fr., paper. 


The Growth Soviet Eco- 
nomic Power and Its Consequences for Canada 
and the United States. Study the Canadian- 
American Committee Sponsored National 
Planning Association (U.S.A.) and Private Plan- 
ning Association Canada. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1959. ix, pp. 
$1.00, paper. 

Mario, Foundations Social Determinism: 
Inquiry into Its Epistemological Problem- 
Rio Janeiro: Brazilian Institute Phi- 
losophy, 1959. 147 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Martin. Political Man: The 
Social Bases Politics. Garden City, 
Doubleday Co., 1960. 432 pp. $4.95. 

Training Clinical Psychology: Via Study 
Mental Hospital. Springfield, Charles 
Thomas, 1959. xlv, 288 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

pational Conditions Among the Deaf: Report 
National Survey Conducted Gallaudet 
College and the National Association for the 
Deaf. Washington, C.: Gallaudet College, 1959. 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Leadership Dynamics and the 
Trade-Union Leader. Assisted Murray 
New York: New York University Press, 
1959. xi, 156 pp. $2.50. 

Cooperation and Conflict 
Industry. New York: Harper Bros., 1960. 
258 pp. $4.50. 

Martinson, Marriage and the American 
Ideal. Toronto; New York: Dodd, Mead Co., 
1960. xii, 491 pp. $5.50. 

Mason, (Editor). The Corporation 
Modern Society. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xv, 235 pp. $6.75. 

Vorgeschichte Des Politischen 
Antisemitismus. Frankfurt Main: 
Verlagsanstalt, 1959. viii, 285 pp. 24.—. 

periment Farm Radio Forums. New York: 
UNESCO, 1959. 132 pp. International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press. $2.50, paper. 

Voodoo Haiti. Translated 
Huco New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 400 pp. $6.50. 

Soziologie Des Verbrechens: 
Erscheinungen und Wandlungen des 
Diisseldorf: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 
1959. 379 pp. 24, 

ULTRAMAR, JuNTO INVESTIGAGOES 
Sur L’Anticolonialisme. Estudos 
Ciencias Politicas Sociais Vol. Lisbon: 
paper. 

(Editor). What’s New the Em- 
ployment Ex-Prisoners. Publication the 
United Prison Association Massachusetts. Bul- 
letin No. 1959. Boston: The Associ- 
ation, 1959. pp. price indicated, paper. 
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Gunnar. Value Social Theory: Selec- 
tion Essays Methodology. Edited 
New York: Harper Bros., 1959. xlvi, 
269 pp. $5.00. 

Community Organization, 1959: Papers Presented 
the 86th Annual Forum the National Con- 
ference Social Welfare. New York: Columbia 
University Press for The Conference, 1959. vi, 
133 pp. $2.50. 

The Social Welfare Forum, 1959: Official Pro- 
ceedings, 86th Annual Forum, National Confer- 
ence Social Welfare, San Francisco, California, 
May 24-29, 1959. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press for The Conference, 1959. xiv, 276 pp. 
$5.00. 

Manpower: Employment and Other Character- 
istics. Based the National Register Scientific 
and Technical Personnel, Washington, 
C.: The Foundation, 1959. vi, pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

power 1958: Papers the Seventh Conference 
Scientific Manpower. Symposium Demographic 
and Sociological Aspects Scientific Manpower. 
Washington, C.: The Foundation, 1959. 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

PHINE CALLAHAN. Nursing Service and Patient 
Care: Staffing Experiment. Kansas City, Mo.: 
Community Studies, 1959. viii, 124 pp. price 
indicated, paper. 

(Editor). Recent Contribu- 
tions Biological and Psychosocial Investigations 
Preventive Psychiatry. Proceedings the Sec- 
ond Institute Preventive Psychiatry held 
the State University Iowa April and 11, 
Iowa City: State University Iowa, 1959. 
181 pp. price indicated, paper. 

(Editor). Culture and Mental 
Health: Cross-Cultural Studies. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1959. xxi, 533 pp. $8.75. 

Acaton and Silliman Univer- 
sity Community Development Program. First Re- 
port. Account the Planning, Implementation, 
and Training Workers Community Devel- 
opment Piogram: The People’s Responses, Per- 
ceptions the Roles Workers, and the 
Experiences Each Worker. Dumaguete City: 
The University, 1959. vii, 142 pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

The Alienation Modern 
Man: Interpretation Based Marx and 
New York: Monthly Review Press, 
189 pp. $4.00. 

nick. Old Age and Political Behavior: Case 
Study. Berkeley: University California Press, 
1959. xi, 352 pp. $6.00. 

disciplinary Approach. Foreword 
Springfield, Charles Thomas, 
1959. xviii, pp. $3.75. 


EMANUEL. The Kronstadt Rebellion: The 
First Armed Revolt Against the Soviets. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. pp. $3.00. 

Rama, Mouvements Ouvriers Social- 
istes (Chronologie Bibliographie): 
Latine (1492-1936). Paris: Les Editions Ouvri- 
éres, 1959. 222 pp. 1.500 paper. 

Corporation). Index Publications, 
November, 1959. Santa Monica, Calif.: The Cor- 
poration, 1959. xi, 754 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

RetssMAN, Leonarp. Class American Society. 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1959. xi, 436 pp. $6.75. 

Rose, (Editor). People and Its Faith: 
Essays Jews and Reform Judaism Chang- 
ing Canada. Toronto: University Toronto 
Press, 1959. xiii, 203 pp. $5.00. 

tion Xenophon’s Anabasis. New York: New 
American Library (Mentor Book), 1959. xii, 191 
pp. Fifty cents, paper. 

Politische Soziol- 
ogie. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1959. 
261 pp. 23. 

Ortsbestimmung der deutschen 
Diisseldorf: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 
1959. 152 pp. 11, 80, paper. 


Scott, The San Francisco Bay Area: 


tropolis Perspective. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University California Press, 1959. ix, 333 pp. 
$12.50. 

tion. Urbana: University Illinois Press, 1959. 
333 pp. $5.75. 

Anthropology 1959. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1959. 273 pp. $6.00. 

Musik, Rundfunk und 
Die Aspekte der Musik 
Rundfunk. und Opladen: Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1959. 214 pp. 17, 50, 

Smetser, Social Change the Industrial 


Revolution: Application Theory the 


British Cotton Industry. Chicago: University 
Chicago Press, 1959. xii, 440 pp. $6.00. 

Lynn. Sociologia Rural: Comunidad 
Reforma Agraria. Monografias Sociologicas 
No. Universidad Nacional Colom- 
bia, 1959. pp. price indicated, paper. 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station State Uni- 
versity The Fortieth Anniversary 
1957. Lafayette, Ind.: The Society, 1959. pp. 
$2.50, paper. 

The Military and the Industrial 
Revolution Our Time. New York: Frederick 
Praeger, 1959. xiv, 359 pp. $5.75. 

Srraus, Murray Technique for Measuring 
Values Rural Life. Technical Bulletin 29. Pull- 
man: State College Washington, 1959. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Imperialismus und National- 
bewusstsein. Frankfurt Main: 
Verlagsanstalt, 1959. 283 pp. 24. 

Visual Aids Fundamental Edu- 
cation and Community Development: Report 
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the Unesco Regional Seminar South and South- 
East Asia held New India 8-27 Septem- 
ber 1958. New York: UNESCO, 1959. pp. In- 
ternational Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Seventy-five cents, paper. 

(Compiled by). Narcotics 
List Recent References. Berkeley: Bureau 
Public Administration, University California, 
1959. pp. $1.00, paper. 

Asia: Study Four Countries. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. 381 pp. $7.50. 

Psychology for Better Living. New 
York: John Wiley Sons; London: Chapman 
Hall, Ltd., 1959. xii, 496 pp. $5.95. 

Nations). International Review Crim- 
inal Policy. No. 14, April 1959. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. vi, 165 pp. $1.75, 
paper. 

The Selection Offenders for 
Probation. New York: United Nations, 1959. 
vi, pp. International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press. Fifty cents, paper. 

(UNESCO). International Bibliography Sociol- 
ogy, Vol. VII: Prepared the International 
Committee for Social Sciences Documentation 
co-operation with the International Sociological 
Association. New York: UNESCO, 1959. 270 pp. 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity $5.00, paper. 

(Untrep States LaBor). Pension 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining. Bulletin No. 
1259. Washington, C.: Superintendent Docu- 
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ments, Government Printing Office, 1959. vi, 
pp. Twenty-five cents, paper. 

Warner, and Norman (Edi- 
tors). Industrial Man: Businessmen and Business 
Organizations. New York: Harper Bros., 1959. 
xi, 580 pp. $6.50. 

Weaver, Warren. The President’s Review: Includ- 
ing Quarter Century the Natural Sciences 
from The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report, 
1958. New York: The Foundation, 1959. viii, 168 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Beyond the Mountains the 
Moon: The Lives Four Africans. Urbana: Uni- 
versity Illinois Press, 1959. xi, 276 pp. $5.50. 

Education for Tech- 
nological Change Among Wisconsin Farmers. Re- 
search Bulletin 214. Madison: The University, 
1959. pp. price indicated, paper. 

Eric Sons the Shaking Earth. Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 1959. vii, 302 pp. 
$5.00. 

Woop, Communism and British Intellectuals. 
New Columbia University Press, 1959. 256 
pp. $4.00. 

Social Science and Social Path- 
ology. Assisted Vera and 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1959. 400 
pp. $6.00. 

Zaun, Jane (Editor). Religion and the Face 
America. Papers presented Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, California, November 28, 29, and 30, 1958. 
Berkeley: University Extension, University 
California, 1959. pp. $1.50, paper. 
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Revised Edition 


American Society 


Sociological Interpretation 


Robin Williams, Jr. 


CHAIRMAN THE DEPARTMENT SOCIOLOGY AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 


This new edition widely adopted textbook which outstanding 
sociologist describes and analyzes the social groups and institutions—the 
family system, the dynamic economic order, the shifting social strata—which 
constitute American life today. pulling together facts hitherto widely 
scattered makes possible view whole the web human relation- 
ships and competing values that characterize our social system. The revised 
edition retains the features that made the original work landmark its 
field. has been revised page-by-page, and incorporates the most recent data 
well the theoretic advances the past decade. 

Although this text touches upon matters economic, political, and historical, 
these not constitute its central content interest. Instead, draws upon 
all these valuable domains study for data and principles that will help 
describe and explain its own proper field: the social relations, and con- 
comitant beliefs and values, that characterize the people the United States. 
This important and challenging analysis has proved solid foundation for 


courses American Society. 570 pp. $6.50. 


Publisher 
College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 
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Recent and Forthcoming Texts 


SOCIAL CHANGE RURAL SOCIETY 


Everett Rogers, Ohio State University. 


Based research studies, this text deals with rural social changes viewed 
within strictly sociological reference. published April. 


THE FAMILY PERSPECTIVE 


William Kenkel, Iowa State College. 


The family seen from various theoretical perspectives; institutional 
analysis, dynamics family interaction, etc. published March. 


MAKING THE MOST MARRIAGE, 
2nd Ed. 


Paul Landis, Washington State University. 


This new edition incorporates more material the role relationship men 
and women and more cross cultural emphasis. published March. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Don Martindale, University Minnesota. 


Diversity, and dynamism are stressed this analysis integrat- 
ing factors the variety American local communities. 521 p., 


SOCIOLOGY, Fourth Edition 


John Cuber, Ohio State University. 


Much new material has been incorporated into the fourth edition this 
realistic, straightforward, standard Sociology text. 663 p., illus., $6.50 


WORKBOOK AND READINGS 
SOCIOLOGY 


Theodore Lenn, Central Connecticut State College. 


Newly revised accompany Cuber’s SOCIOLOGY, Fourth Edition, this 
workbook provides tests and supplementary source readings. 321 p., paper- 
bound, $2.40 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
West 32nd Street New York 
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new Holt-Dryden books 


INNER CONFLICT AND DEFENSE 


Daniel Miller and Guy Swanson, both The 
University Michigan 


Takes the theory about the nature conflict and tests 
pragmatically the community order uncover 
those social factors and child-rearing practices that 
predispose children favor particular methods re- 
solving conflict. January 1960, 480 pp. $6.95 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ITS NATURE 
AND CONTROL 


Sophia Robison, Assistant Director, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Evaluation Project the City New York 


With many years’ experience teacher, researcher, and 
consultant the problems juvenile delinquency, the 
author well equipped help the student penetrate the 
fogs that surround much current theory and practice 


this area. March 1960, 560 pp., $6.90 (probable) 


EXPLORING THE WAYS MANKIND 
Walter Goldschmidt, Univ. California, Los Angeles 


Logically organized illustrate basic concepts 
anthropology and sociology, this text makes effective 
use variety materials drawn from the work 
scholars several fields. The readings each section 
amplify the theory underlying the basic concept and 
illustrate with examples drawn from primitive cultures 
and from contemporary societies. April 1960, 608 pp., 
$6.00 


HENRY HOLT and Co., Inc. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
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TEXTBOOKS VALUE 


NEW... 


FUNDAMENTALS 
POPULATION STUDY 
(1960) 


Lynn 
University Florida 


Solidly based empirical data and encompassing thorough analysis the 
field, this new text provides clear and interesting introduction the scope, 
method, and materials involved the study population. Not “problems” 
book, rather presents the key principles, sources data, and methodology 
which can help the student better understand the popuiation questions and 
problems the modern world. Featured are cross-cultural data and illus- 


trative materials. 


RECENT AND ACCLAIMED 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
NATION AND WORLD 


(1959) 


Lanpis 
Washington State University 


Comments this dynamic and contemporary text: 


“The unique feature its emphasis world perspective.” 
Social Forces 


“These categories (in the book) embrace the principal social problems which 
are traditional college courses. The treatment throughout fresh and 
stimulating.” Sociology and Social Research 


“It seems the best, and better than other books just published.” 
Trinity College 


comprehensive text with excellent charts and illustrations. 
attractive and functionally well planned.” University Idaho 


Examination copies texts available 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Department 333 West Lake Street Chicago Illinois 
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SPRING 
HARPER 
TEXTS 


THE SOCIOLOGY CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
3rd Edition. James H.S. Bossard Eleanor Stoker Boll 


unique sociological study emphasizing the situational factors influencing 
child behavior, especially the family, peer groups, neighborhood, and larger 
social settings. Six additional chapters this edition. 708 pp. $8.50. 


RELIGION CONTEMPORARY CULTURE: 
Study Religion through Social Science 
Purnell Handy Benson 


The first book examine religion America through the studies both social 
scientists and psychologists. harmony with both Jewish and Christian 
beliefs. May 1960, $8.00. 


INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND COMMUNITY 


William Form Delbert Miller 


comprehensive analysis industry-community relations, incorporating origi- 
nal research the authors the United States, Mexico, and England. May 
1960, $9.00. 


ANATOMY LEADERSHIP: Princes, Heroes, 
and Supermen 
Eugene Jennings 
description and appraisal contemporary concepts and behavioral patterns 
leadership, dividing leaders into three groups: power-seekers (princes), 


men dedicated missions (heroes), and iron-willed individuals (supermen). 
256 pp. Text Edition $3.75 (Available for sale schools and colleges only.) 


PUBLIC OPINION AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Clarence 


Includes the latest research economists, educators, historians, journalists, 


political scientists, psychologists, and sociologists. minimum historical 
material. The discussion restricted the United States. 538 pp. $7.00. 


| 
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ABC Texts 


Principles Sociology 
Reader Theory and Research 1960 


Kimball Young and Raymond Mack, Northwestern University 


new collection many important documents chosen from profes- 
sional journals and monographs illustrate with data the basic con- 
cepts sociology and stress the significance contemporary 


sociological research 


Sociology and Social 


Kimball Young and Raymond Mack, Northwestern University 


thorough analysis the basic data social relations, social organi- 
zation, and social institutions within sound framework four funda- 
mental scientific concepts: structure, function, pattern, and process 


Social Work 


Introduction the Field 1960 


Second Edition Hewitt Stroup, Brooklyn College 


complete revision leading text, emphasizing the structure 
social work—the various types social work and both voluntary and 


governmental agencies and institutions 
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CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 


Journal 
Reviews 
Criticism 
Opinion 


time read? 


Let help with... 


Selective reviews the latest books specialist the particular 
field involved. 


Comment the Editor news from the publishing world, the 
printed word particular and general, criticism, reviewing, 


and opinion. 


Feedback controversial book reviews Letters-to-the-Editor 
section. 


Reviews films and other instructional media. 
Lists the latest books received. 
Put your brief case and read planes, trains, buses. 


Keep touch with the latest developments your field interest. 


Subscription, $8.00 Single copy, 
(Foreign, $8.50) $1.00 


Send subscription orders to: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington D.C. 
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THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


Edited Eli Ginzberg. Three volumes which explore thoroughly the theme 
the Golden Anniversary White House Conference Children and Youth: 
“to promote opportunities for children and youth realize their full potential 
for creative life freedom and dignity.” The essays discuss current prob- 
lems and future challenges confronting today’s American child. 


Each volume: $4.50 


THE ANATOMY PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
Systems Communication and Expectation 


Henry Lennard and Arnold Bernstein, with Helen Hendin and Erdman 
Palmore. significant book which relates the concepts and methods 
sociology psychiatry. Based thorough analysis over 500 tape-recorded 
therapy sessions, the book examines—from the viewpoint the 
the relationship existing between the psychotherapist and his patient. 


$6.00 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH BUSINESS: 
PRODUCT AND POTENTIAL 


Robert Mason Haire, and Paul Lazarsfeld. Ideas and data 
the sociological, political and psychological approaches business and indus- 
try. The essays this book were written part the Ford Foundation’s 
program promote business subject for social science research. The 
authors also review contributions business the behavioral sciences. 


$3.00 


THE PROFESSIONAL HOUSEPARENT 


Eva Burmeister. How houseparents children’s institutions can acquire 
the skills and understanding needed their complex jobs effectively. The 
book shows how the houseparent can use everyday activities make the institu- 
tion place where the child given help, where has fun, and—hopefully— 
where can learn trust those around him. 


$4.00 


UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW YORK 
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Man, Motives, and Money 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FRONTIERS ECONOMICS 


Second Edition 
ALBERT LAUTERBACH 


the first edition appeared 1954, John Dollard wrote, the New York Times 
Book Review, “This first attempt blend into single perspective and apply our 
society the technical insights the economist, the psychodynamic principles derived 
from Freud and the cultural relativism modern anthropology will create much useful 
confusion every thoughtful man will the greatness the task.” 

How are business decisions actually made? What personal factors are conducive 
business success? are typical the questions Professor Lauterbach considers 
his unique examination “the processes that determine, underlie, accom- 
pany important happenings economic life.” 

this second edition, much new material has been added and extensive revisions 
have been made throughout the text. 324 pages, $5.00 


The first new series Cornell Studies Anthropology 


Rusembilan 


MALAY FISHING VILLAGE 
SOUTHERN THAILAND 


For one year the author lived tiny Rusembilan, exploring the extent integration 
this reasonably typical Moslem Malay community into the national structure the 
country, and investigating the process change occurring within the village itself. 
Against background relatively stable social and patterns, Mr. Fraser 
plots the changes: some—as the case religious attitudes—gradual; some—for 
example, the motorizing the fishing swift. His scholarly analysis and 
interpretation round out his sympathetically written book which brings life this 
exotic little village and its people. 299 pages, illus., $5.75 


Cornell University Press 


124 ROBERTS PLACE, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Selected RONALD 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL LANDIS, Washington State University 


This popular basic textbook offers unusually extensive coverage, in- 
cluding systematic treatment social structure with discussions 
the roles and statuses the sex, age, and occupational groups. Examines 
social control and the devices used society insure social conformity. 
Teaching aids include reading lists, discussion and review questions, film 
lists, wealth outstanding illustrations. “Exceptionally clear organi- 
zation the Hunter College. 
Manual available. 1958. 158 726 pp. $6.50 


THE COMMUNITY 


IRWIN SANDERS, University Kentucky 


This comprehensive treatment community life provides systematic 
presentation the generic characteristics found all communities, 
regardless size location. The student guided point point 
through sound theoretical framework; then all the sociological concepts 
which have been introduced are tied together that the community may 
viewed structurally and operationally social system. “One the 
best undergraduate texts come out many years.”—C. 
University Illinois. 1958. ills., tables; 431 pp. 


MARRIAGE ANALYSIS 


HAROLD CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


thorough analysis the foundations for successful family life. 
This systematic textbook focuses the interpersonal relationships 
the marriage partners during courtship, marriage, and parenthood. Ex- 
amines the personal elements and situational settings which affect mar- 
riages present-day society and includes many authoritative research 
findings. well-written, common-sense ZIMMERMAN, Har- 
University Wyoming. 2nd Ed., 1958. tables; 


pp. 


ADOLESCENT AGGRESSION 


ALBERT BANDURA, Stanford University 
RICHARD WALTERS, University Toronto 


revealing study the influence child-training practices and family 
interrelationships. Examining the development antisocial, aggressive 
behavior, the book based interviews and projective tests adoles- 
cent boys and their parents. employs carefully matched control 
group and includes extensive quotations from the interviews. The 
interview schedules, rating scales, and thematic deviation tests used 
the study are given the appendices. volume Psychology Series 
edited McV. Hunt. 1959. tables; 530 pp. $7.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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new publications 


SOCIAL WORK WITH GROUPS 1959 

Third National Conference Social Welfare series pub- 
lished NASW. Seven articles illustrate the worker’s use 
the group medium for helping individuals with problems 
social functioning. Other articles deal with such subjects 
administration, research proposals, and volunteers mental 
hospital and group service agencies. 160 pages. $2.50 


SOCIAL ISSUES AND 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 


edited GORDON ALDRIDGE, PH.D. 

This book significant contribution psychiatric social 
work practice. The keynote set Dr. Jack Curtis, noted 
social psychologist. Prominent social workers, wide selec- 
tion papers, demonstrate how these social science concepts 
affect social work theory and practice. 104 pages. $2.00 


THE CASE METHOD 

TEACHING SOCIAL WORK 
Monograph based institute educators under the leader- 
ship Charlotte Towle presents the case method teach- 
ing technique professional education. pages. $1.50 


HELPING THE TROUBLED SCHOOL CHILD 


edited GRACE LEE 

Selected readings school social work covering span from 
1935 through 1955. Important previously published papers, 
articles, and discussions brought together one volume 
make them readily accessible for reference. 447 pages. $5.00 


1960 SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 


edited RUSSELL KURTZ 

Includes new material social work trends, 25-year record 
the Social Security Act, topical articles, four current direc- 
tories agencies, appendix periodicals with publishers’ 
names and addresses, and index. 767 pages. $8.50 


National Association Social Workers 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


Announcing for Spring Publication 


The first text Crowell’s New Sociology 
Series Edited Alfred McClung Lee 


PEOPLE FAMILIES 


SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOANALYSIS, 
AND THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


George Simpson 
Brooklyn College 


The first adequate integration depth psy- 
chology with dynamic sociology treatment 
American family relationships. 


People Families systematically and thoroughly integrates 
psychoanalysis with sociology and anthropology fresh and 
basic treatment the family. emphasizes the internal dynamics 
mating, marriage, parent-child, and age-cycle interrelationships, 
and deviant familial behavior. Many teacher courses mar- 
riage and the family, and boy-girl relationships, will find here 
for the first time textbook for college classes the kind 
fundamental material has sought. 


For April Publication 


Write now for your examination copy 


THOMAS CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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SOCIOLOGY, 3rd edition 


William Ogburn 
Meyer Nimkoff 


"This book remains one the most solid Intro- 
ductory texts. seems get better with each 
edition—and for book which has always been 
the top, this says good James Short, 
Washington State University. This third edition 
incorporates the results recent research and 
takes account new developments social theory. 
Still thoroughly flexible the basic approach 
remains the same:.the scientific study society 
must investigate the relationships geographical 
environment, man's biological 
formities group behavior, and culture. New 
charts and photographs. Manual and 
Manual. 


756 pages 1958 $6.95 


READINGS GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


edition 


edited Robert O'Brien 
Clarence Schrag 
Walter Martin 


selections, well organized 
Edmund Volkart, Stanford University. 
Two-thirds the selections are new this book 
which can fit the framework any introductory 
text sociology and useful for any level 
sociological study. the first edition, emphasis 
laid the scientific method sociology. 
Articles which have proved too specialized and 
technical for students introductory course 
have been eliminated. New fields interest which 
have emerged sociology are recognized new 
sectiors such Groups and 


444 pages 1957 Paper covers $3.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New Geneva Palo Alto 
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RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS 
the 2nd edition RACE RELATIONS 
Brewton Berry 


"This exceptionally readable and well-organ- 
ized presentation the concepts, theories, and 
basic information intergroup relations. 
Harold Saunders, State University lowa. This 
edition excells its application sociological 
analysis race problems, and utilizes new material 
and new research bearing upon the subject. Its 
clear writing and objective approach make valu- 
able aid for courses race relations and minority 
groups. 

559 pages 1958 $6.50 


URBAN SOCIETY 
William Cole 


College Wooster, Ohio. This practical and 
realistic text discusses new trends and processes 
urban development such neighborhood con- 
servation, metropolitan development, 
tion, and fringe growth along with such standard 
items ecology, providing balance between 
the and the urban sociology. Ad- 
justment the city the pecple, and the 
people each other and their groups the 
main theme the book. For use one-semester 
full-year courses. 


pages 1958 $7.00 
And did! 


SURVEY SOCIAL SCIENCE 


4th edition 
Marion Smith 


believe the book most able, lucid, and objective 
survey the field social science. Philip 
Govedare, Oregon Technical Institute. Inte- 
gration, non-technical terms, and broad perspec- 
which distinguished earlier editions, 
have been retained this fourth edition which 
has undergone chapter-by-chapter revision. View- 
ing man's life society whole, this book gives 
the student firm non-technical orientation and 
sound introduction such fields 
anthropology, economics, and government. 


598 pages 1956 $6.95 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 


New York Atlenta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Co-winner, WOODROW WILSON AWARD, 1959 


The Structure Freedom 


CHRISTIAN BAY. The annual $1000 book prize given the 
American Political Science Association behalf the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation was shared 
this one the Citation says: “Not only embodies signifi- 
cant research and reflection but also provides, overflow- 
ing abundance, suggestions, enticements, and materials 
for future constructive research.” $7.50 


Biennial Review 


Anthropology 1959 


BERNARD SIEGEL, Editor. First volume series devoted 
periodic reviews published anthropological research, 
which leading scholars summarize both substantive work 
and contributions theory and method. Work completed 
since 1955 covered, fields major curreut interest 
and output. The book bibliographic aid well. $6.00 


Class and Class Conflict 
Industrial Society 


RALF DAHRENDORF. Nineteenth century sociologists explained 
conflict-ridden society relating men’s behavior their 
economic position. The twentieth century has been more 
concerned with how social groups cohere. The author uses 
the best both approaches evolving new theory 
conflict industrial society. $6.50 


The Making 


American Community 


MERLE Case Study Democracy Frontier 
County. “Few books published during our generation have 
contributed significantly both the theory and meth- 
odology American history this brilliantly conceived 
and meticulously executed monograph. The results are 
completely rewarding that historian can ignore this 
Journal Economic History. $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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observance the 1960 World Mental Health Year 
The Macmillan Company proudly announces publication 


culture and mental health 


world-wide compendium cross-cultural studies social psychiatry 


edited MARVIN OPLER, 


Morris Corstairs.............. Social Limits Eccentricity: English Study 
William Caudill. Observations the Cultural Context Japanese Psychiatry 
George Vos Horace Miner and Casbah—A Study Acculturative Stress 
Jacob and Mental Health Among Indian Migrants 
Thomas Gladwin Seymour and Individual Personality Integration Truk 


Irving Hallowell......Psychic Stresses and Culture Patterns; and Fear and Anxiety Cultural 
and Individual Variables Primitive Society 


Gartly Health the Spanish-American Texas 
Abram Kardiner Negro Personality 
Disorder and Social Conflict among the Zulu 
Mead Health World Perspective 
Simon Messing Group Therapy and Social Status the Zar Cult Ethiopia 


Marvin Opler........ Analysis Ute Indian Therapy; and Cultural Differences 
Mental Disorders: Italian and Irish Contrast the Schizophrenias—U.S.A, 


Morris Anxiety, and Religion Community North India 


Victor Personality Adjustment Different Generations 
American Jews and Non-Jews 


Melford Heritage, Personal Tensions, and Mental Sovth Sea Culture 


Religious Psychotherapy 


Eric Wittkower Jacob Problems Transcultural Psychiatry 


EXCELLENT READING for anyone interested the effect culture personality 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Fifth Avenue, New York 11, Box ASR-3 


Please send me a copy of OPLER: CULTURE AND MENTAL HEALTH on approval. 
I may return it within 10 days without obligation. Otherwise bill me for $8.75 plus delivery 
charges. (If you enclose payment, pay for delivery.) Payment Enclosed Bill 


STREET. 
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1960 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


JEROME MANIS, Professor Sociology, and SAMUEL 
CLARK, Professor Political Science, both, Western Michi- 
gan University 


Offering challenging and integrated introduction the social 
sciences, this book divided into two sections, confronting 
the student with thought-provoking ideas about the behavior 
man and the nature society. composed mainly read- 
ings from past and contemporary works philosophy, political 
science, anthropology, psychology and economics. 
Editorial introductions and conclusions, between readings and 
sections, give meaningful continuity the text material. 


Published March, 1960 


THE COMMUNITY: 


Its Structure and Change 


LOWRY NELSON, University Minnesota; CHARLES 
RAMSEY, Cornell University; and COOLIE VERNER, Florida 


State University 


This book presents excellent synthesis and analysis the 
structure the community with emphasis the process 
change. The authors integrate factual information with the 
concept community action, focusing the role con- 
tinuing education community development. Designed for 
courses community organization, community development, 


and rural-urban sociology. Published March, 1960 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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truly notable introduction sociology.” 
ROBERT MERTON, Columbia University 
“An achievement outstanding merit.” 
LEONARD COTTRELL, JR., Russell Sage Foundation 
“The best text now the field.” 
CHARLES Michigan State University 


SOCIOLOGY: 
SYSTEMATIC INTRODUCTION 


HARRY JOHNSON, Simmons College 


Professor Johnson’s new Sociology gives comprehensive, 
methodical account fundamental sociological principles, 
making available beginning students the widely accepted 
structural-functional analysis. 


The Frame Reference: Sociology: The Study 
Groups; Structure and Function. 

Culture and Socialization: Culture; Socialization. 

Kinship Groups and Systems: Marriage and the 
Family; Consanguineal Kin Groups and Clans; The 
Kinship System Whole. 

The Economy: The Economy Subsystem 
Society; Economic Institutions; The Performance 
the American Economy. 

The Polity: Formal Organizaticns; Political Systems; 
Structure and Functioning Political Democracy. 

Religion: Religious Beliefs and Ritual; Religious 
Groups; Religion and Other Social Subsystems. 

Stratification: Social Ranking and Social Classes; 
Functions and Dysfunctions Social Stratifica- 
ion. 

Deviation and Social Change: Social Con- 
formity, Social Deviation, and Social Control; 
Ideology Social Change. 


Chapter “Structure and Function,” under Part supplies 
the basic theory which then applied systematically 
four the major institutions found every society: the 
kinship system, the economy, the polity, and religion. The 
focus throughout the universal aspects societies, 
well the range variation; thus the character- 
istics American society emerge comparative perspec- 
tive. Because Professcr Johnson’s systematic framework, 
the student does not merely absorb welter unrelated 
facts and ideas about the American scene, but encour- 
aged think sociologically. Publication: April, 1960 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 


Field Relations and Techniques 


Edited RICHARD ADAMS, Michigan State University and 
JACK PREISS, Duke University 


This new book selected readings analyzes research problems 
encountered field researchers and the methods utilized solve 
such problems. The emphasis not substantive findings 
research effort but the process research. 


The separate contributions are divided into two main sections: 
researcher relations with respondents, and specific techniques em- 
ployed various settings. 


The treatment the subject ranges from work highly organized 
industrial settings relatively primitive cultural systems. Equal 
emphasis given problems field relations and field techniques. 


Published for the Society for Applied Anthropology 


UNDERSTANDING 
ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


CHRIS ARGYRIS, Yale University 


detailed discussion the theory and empirical methods developed 
study complex social organizations provided this new book. 
The diagnostic procedures presented provide useful and practical 
insights diagnosing the organization with minimum human 
disturbance, financial outlay, and disruption the organization. 


Consulting Editors Anthropology and Sociology 
for THE DORSEY PRESS: 
WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, Ph.D., Cornell University 


PETER ROSSI, Ph.D., University Chicago 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
1800 Ridge Road Homewood, Illinois 
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RESOURCE 


RODGER CROOK 


penetrating look social strife written 
man who both white Southerner and Baptist 
minister and professor. His plea for Christian 
solution racial tensions, begins with 
history segregation the United States. con- 
cise survey the current Negro status from social, 
legal, economic, political and religious standpoint. 
The author includes survey the Bible state- 
ments race relations for bridging the chasm be- 
tween faith and practice. $2.50 


Trumpet Call Reformation 
OLIVER READ WHITLEY 


vivid sociological portrait American religious movements 
general and Disciples Christ particular. This book, winner 
Bethany Book Award 1958, explains the influence social, eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions church development. Disciple 
thought about such questions Bible interpretation, church member- 
ship, pastoral education etc. Writings Alexander Campbell and 
others tell changing beliefs and practices from Disciple origin 
the present. $3.95 


The Church: The Gifted 
and Retarded Child 


CHARLES KEMP 


important book for pastors and teachers 
use reference guide teaching the gifted 
very slow learning boy girl. introduc- 
tion applied psychology religion and guidance 
related the exceptional mind—those minds 
above below average intelligence. sug- 
gestions what the church can are based 
research and experience, grounded sound 
theological practices. Dr. Kemp points the way 
new success Christian education, counseling 
and guidance youth. $3.50 


PRESS 


Box 179 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Announcing paperbound text edition 


STUDY MURDER 


STUART PALMER 
University New Hampshire 


murder, written language that intelligent layman can 
understand. 

Much information about the early life the murderers was 
obtained from their mothers. each case brother was used 
one the control group men who had not committed 
murder, 

“Why did it?” was the question the mothers seemed 
want ask but could not formulate. That was the question 
that motivated this study. This fascinating book, and one that 
contributes much sociological knowledge. 


From your bookstore, direct from the publisher. 
Text edition, paper, $3.75 

Thomas Crowell Company 
Park Avenue South New York 16, 


MORRIS GINSBERG, ed. 
Law and Opinion England the 20th Century 


distinguished team contributors, many them sociologists from the University 
London, surveys the changing patterns English society. Three main divisions 
book: “Trends Thought,” “Legal Developments,” “Trends Social Policy.” $6.50 


HOWARD VOLLMER 
Rights and the Employment Relationship 


sociological study how American employees and management interact terms 
role concepts. publication the Institute Industrial Relations, University 
California. Paper, $3.00 


OTHER BOOKS INTEREST 


Caste and Kinship Central India, ADRIAN MAYER: present-day changes the 
caste system. $6.00 

Property Values and Race, LUIGI LAURENTI: carefully controlled analysis the 
property-value myth. $6.00 

Privately Developed Interracial Housing, EUNICE and GEORGE GRIER: survey 
housing built for initial open occupancy. $6.00 

Studies Housing and Minority Groups, NATHAN GLAZER and DAVIS MCENTIRE: 
case studies cities, North and South. $6.00 


UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA PRESS, Berkeley 
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The Eclipse Community 
Maurice Stein 


solid work that shows how American community life has changed 
during the past fifty years and gives clear picture those factors 
which affect American community institutions today. The author 
examines three classic community studies written during the past 
half-century show the main trends American community de- 
velopment. then formulates his own theory which can used 
relate different kinds community studies one another, and 
applies this theory specific types communities: slums, Bohemias, 
suburbia, Southern towns, and military communities. “The best 
critical and theoretical introduction have seen the study 
the American community all its ramifications Pattern-break- 
ing well pattern-making Lerner. 


328 pages. $6.00 


Order from your bookstore, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Protestant, The Presentation 


Catholic, Jew 


WILL HERBERG. new, completely 
revised edition book that has been 
called “the most fascinating essay 
the religious sociology America that 
has Times $1.25 


Politics America 


BROGAN. the brilliant 
British teacher and commentator, “the 
liveliest, the most provocative, and the 
most curiously informed study the cur- 
rent political situation which have.” 
—HENRY STEELE $1.45 


Self 
Everyday Life 


ERVING Readers The 
Lonely Crowd will find this stimulating 
explanation the techniques each indi- 
vidual uses present himself the 
public. Anchor Original 


all booksellers 


Send for complete list 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, 
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systematic and illuminating treatment 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AMERICA 


Costs and Casualties 
Acquisitive Society 


both Rutgers University 


The function this book give the reader empathic understanding 
the genesis social problems while the same time providing him with 
understanding the institutional sources the problems. Bredemeier 
and Toby the former showing each social problem the close-up detail 
illustration. They the latter systematically applying certain elements 
leading contemporary social science theory. Rather than burden the reader with 
the explicit formulation this theory, however, they use selecting the 
aspects American social structure which are sources behavior labeled “social 
problems.” 

combination Parsons’ and Merton’s analysis deviance enables the authors 
organize the social problems field systematic and illuminating way that 
for the first time ties this amorphous area into the main stream the most 
advanced theoretical thinking. 


Among the major themes dealt with are adolescence, criminality, income dis- 
tribution, labor problems, mental illness, groups, politics, religion, and 
unemployment. put across substantive points these areas, the book makes 
use the writings both popular and academic authors. 


1960 510 pages $6.75 


Send for examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc. 


440 Park Avenue South New York 16, N.Y. 
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New Professional Pedagogical 


Books—Recent Publications the 
Free Press Glencoe, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION ELEC- 
TRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


ROGER NETT, University Pitts- 
burgh, and STANLEY 
Antioch College 


Introduction Electronic Data Proc- 
essing has been prepared for those who 
will have decide whether not 
adopt computers for their research or- 
ganization, business, government 
agency. Broadly the book covers the 
technology, the techniques, the economy, 
and the personnel problems computer 
research. 


The authors have been able encom- 
ass clear fashion wealth material 
they have avoided discussing 
length details which are interest only 
mathematicians and computer en- 

gineers. especially valuable section 
the book describes available computer 
equipment, making possible for the 
reader match his needs against equip- 
ment available from variety com- 
panies. $6.75 


EVIDENCE AND INFERENCE 


Edited DANIEL LERNER, with RAY- 
MOND ARON, MARTIN DEUTSCH, ERIK 
JACOB FINE, HENRY 
HART, JR., PAUL LAZARSFELD, and 
JOHN McNAUGHTON 


Though the concern each the con- 
tributions the classical one revealed 
the title, this serves but underline 
the break that modern Western thinking 
has made with its traditional sources. 


Modern European thinking 
shaped this concern over the past century 
the image probabilistic universe, 
which verifiable knowledge tends 
quantitative, and subject 
factor “human error” that must 
enter into the calculus. Evidence and 
Inference reveals the new environment 
for the modern theory knowledge. 


$4.00 


RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR 


MICHAEL ARGYLE, Oxford 
University 


The author shows, analyzing great 
empirical material, how religious 
behavior and beliefs are influenced 
psychological, sociological, economic, and 
physiological factors. shows how 
person’s beliefs depend those his 
parents and later social groups, his 
social class, and the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. The methods and re- 
sults Billy campaigns are 
examined, and the effects drugs and 
war experiences shown. considers the 
variation religious activity with per- 
sonality, including the beliefs and prac- 
tices neurotics, psychotics, and de- 
and the racial 
attitudes and sexual behavior religious 
people. The detailed changes activity 
and from childhood through 
adolescence old age are studied, 
well the considerable differences be- 
tween the sexes. 

$5.00 


MIRRORS AND MASKS 


ANSELM STRAUSS, Psychometric 
and Psychiatric Institute, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago 


Mirrors and Masks book that will 
open new avenues thought 
modern man his quest for identity. 


The author not content search 
for those static clues found names 
and labels, group and class membership, 
personal and social heritage. goes 
beyond this and traces man’s changes 
identity the dynamic context know- 
ing and dealing with other people. 


Mirror and Masks brings new per- 
spective the literature the humani- 
ties well that the social sciences, 
perspective too often lacking the 
psychologists examining identity and the 
social scientists studying societal structure. 


$4.00 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL 
SCIENCE JOURNAL 


Formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 
published quarterly the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Just issued: Volume Xl—Number 


PART Nomads and Nomadism the Arid Zone: Introduction 
Berque—The Ecology Nomadic Pastoralism, Law- 
rence Krader—Some Aspects the Socio-Economic and 
Cultural Development Nomads the USSR, 
and Potapov—Geography, Politics and 
Nomadism Anatolia, Xavier Planhol—The Bedouins 
and Tribal Life Saudi Arabia, Helaissi—Seden- 
tarization the Bedouins Israel, Muhsam— 
The Sedentarization Nomads the Western Desert 
Egypt, Abou-Zeid-Somali Nomads, Leon Silber- 
man—The Evolution and Settling the Nomads the 
Sahara, Vincent Monteil. 


PART II: Organization the Social Sciences—News and Announce- 
ments. 


Subscription, $6.50 year Single Copies $2.00 


Just Published 
MEASURING THE RESULTS DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
manual for the use field workers, Dr. Samuel Hayes, Jr. 


The first the series: Monographs the Applied Social Sciences. This 
handbook covers the following steps evaluating the effectiveness 
social research: Describing the Development Project and Specifying its 
Goals; Deciding What Data Use Indicate Project Results; Collect- 
ing the Data: Before, During and After; Analysing and Interpreting 
Findings. 


100 pages $2.00 
Place your order for single copies standing order for the series with 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


801 Third Avenue New York 22, 
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FLORIDA books 
LATIN AMERICA 


LAND REFORM AND DEMOCRACY 
Clarence Senior $6.75 


FROM COMMUNITY METROPOLIS: Biography 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Richard Morse $7.50 


SANTA CRUZ THE ETLA HILLS 
Helen Miller Bailey $6.00 


THE CARIBBEAN: BRITISH, DUTCH, FRENCH, UNITED 
STATES (Volume Caribbean Conference Series) 
Edited Curtis Wilgus $6.50 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY BRAZIL 


PEASANT SOCIETY THE COLOMBIAN ANDES: 
Sociological Study Saucio 
Orlando Fals-Borda $5.00 


UNIVERSITY FLORIDA PRESS 


Gainesville, Florida 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Volume March 1960 Number 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE LATIN AMERICA 


Early Rural Sociological Research Latin America Carl Taylor 


Higher Agriculturai Education and Social Change Latin America 
Alvaro Chaparro and Ralph Allee 


Aspects Land Tenure Problems Latin Goncalves Souza 


Rural Education and Socio-Economic Development Brazil 
Roberto Moreira 


Social System Analysis Supervised Agricultural Credit Andean 
Community Manuel Alers-Montalvo 


Social Structure and Information Exposure Rural Brazil 
Thomas Lucien Blair 


Colonization Experiment Bolivia Sakari Sariola 


Some Problems Cross-cultural Measurement Charles Ramsey and 
Jenaro Collazo 


Demographic Characteristics the U.S.-Mexican Border 
Allan Beegle, Harold Goldsmith and Charles Loomis 


Book Reviews News Notes 


Write to: Managing Editor, Warren Hall 
Cornell University Ithaca, New York 
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NEW BOOKS SOCIOLOGY 


WORKER THE CANE 
Puerto Rican Lire 
Sidney Mintz 


This absorbing volume presents the life Don Taso, highly intelligent but 
uneducated Puerto Rican cane worker. During the course his complete 
anthropological study Puerto Rican rural community, Professor Mintz 
became warm friend Don Taso. returned again Puerto Rico 
1953 and 1956 and spent several months close personal contact with Don 
Taso and his family. His deep and sympathetic understanding their lives 
and their world makes this book one the finest accounts that American 
social scientists have produced. 

Told largely Don Taso’s own words, documents the drastic social 
changes occurring Puerto Rico, seen through the eyes one man. 
relates the story his harsh childhood, his courtship and early marriage, 
and his family life. tells his political and union activities the 
and his being blacklisted because outspoken convictions. His dramatic 
conversion from Catholicism Protestant revivalist sect thoroughly 
explored for its profound impact his life and his family. Worker The 
Cane also comprises background essential for understanding the Puerto 
Ricans who have recently moved large urban areas the United States. 

$5.00 


CHILDREN THEIR FATHERS 
AMONG THE NGONI NYASALAND 


Margaret Read 


noted educator, sociologist, and anthropologist, Margaret Read tells the 
fascinating story growing among the Ngoni southeastern Africa. Her 
observations and the questions she asks are vital interest anyone actively 
concerned with the impact education upon the lives children. Professor 
Read portrays life Ngoni village from birth, through adolescence, the 
threshold maturity. see the children their day-by-day training 
well the climactic rituals which attend new stages their development. 
She reveals how the Ngoni system child training instills deep sense 
security and freedom and leads toward the achievement the Ngoni ideal 
personality. Children Their Fathers extends the concept education 
beyond the limits formal learning and regular schooling, relate educa- 
tion and home-training each other and their cultural and national 
environment. The author Head the Department Education Tropical 
Areas the Institute Education, University London. $4.75 


149 York Street 


YALE UNIVERSITY Haven 


Connecticut 
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ARTICLES 

Progress Toward Economic Stability Burns 

Inflation: Cost-Push and Demand-Pull Holzman 

The Inflation-Induced Lag Wages Kessel 
and Alchian 

The Pure Theory International Trade Mundell 

Marx’s “Increasing Misery” Doctrine Thomas Sowell 


REVIEW ARTICLE 
Generalizing the General Theory Lerner 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Devaluation: Partial Reconciliation Michael Michaely 
Distribution Effects Inflation and Taxation 
Elementary Economics and Depreciation Bell 


Whitney 


Measuring Success Elementary Course 


The AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, quarterly, the official 
publication the American Economic Association and sent 
all members. The annual dues are six dollars. Address editorial 
communications Dr. Bernard Haley, Editor, AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC REVIEW, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 
For information concerning other publications and activities the 
Association, communicate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. James 
Washington Bell, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. Send for information booklet. 
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MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick 
President, California Association for Mental Health; 
Survey Research Center, University California, Berkeley 


new text the problems Juvenile Delinquency, Crime, Group Prejudice, Control and 
Assimilation Immigration, Education, and Dependency. Thorough; well balanced; empha- 
sizes treatment. Contains thirty-two adapted readings well complete text. 


Selected Papers from the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 1888-1920 


Edited Frederica Laguna 
Bryn Mawr College 


The forty-seven most important articles from the first thirty-two years publication 

The American Anthropologist. The Editor has written introductions the seven sections 

the book and has furnished general bibliography. addition, Irving has 

supplied ninety-page historical essay, “The Beginnings Anthropology America.” 
official publication the American Anthropological Association. 


928 pp. Probable price, $8.00 


READER COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 
Anthropological Approach 


Edited William Lessa and Evon Vogt 
Department Social Relationy, Harvard 


Sixty-six articles, many otherwise difficult ob- 
tain, plus several written especially for this Reader 


“The selections are good and the introductory pieces are excellent ...a readable and self- 
contained book the same time that provides with collection the best thought 
the field rather than textbook rehash.”—Sol Tax, University Chicago. 


598 pp. $7.25 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers Good Books Evanston, and Elmsford, 
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SOCIOLOGY: Text with Adapted Readings 


Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 
University Texas; University California, Berkeley 


Contains full text plus forty-seven adapted readings 


the main features the original version. The textual materials have been 
subjected detailed critical attention has resulted tighter exposition 
and clearer presentation concepts.”—Robin Williams, Jr., American Sociological 
Review, August, 1959. 


xvii 661 pp. $6.90 


SYMPOSIUM SOCIOLOGICAL 


Edited Llewellyn Gross 
University Buffalo 


Nimeteen papers especially written for this 
volume group invited social scientists 


“The type self-conscious and rigorous attempt examine assumptions, principles, and 
aims which characterizes this fine book worthy the sympathetic interest every 
theoretically oriented social Bressler, The Annals, July, 1959. 


xiv 598 pp. $7.25 


LEADERSHIP ADMINISTRATION: 


Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick 
University California, Berkeley 


book that itself leader, that 
brings sociology the field administration 


able and serious contribution one the more difficult subjects modern soci- 
ology. [Professor Selznick] offers analysis leadership original and distinctly 
sociological terms.”—Francis Sutton, American Sociological Review, February, 1958. 


xii 162 pp. $4.00 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers Good Books Evanston, and Elmsford, 
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MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick 


President, California Association for Mental Health; 
Survey Research Center, University California, Berkeley 


new text the problems Juvenile Delinquency, Crime, Group Prejudice, Control and 
Assimilation Immigration, Education, and Dependency. Thorough; well balanced; empha- 
sizes treatment. Contains thirty-two adapted readings well complete text. 


xvi 582 pp. $6.50 


Selected Papers from the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 1888-1920 


Edited Frederica Laguna 
Bryn Mawr College 


The forty-seven most important articles from the first thirty-two years publication 
The American Anthropologist. The Editor has written introductions the seven sections 
the book and has furnished general bibliography. addition, Irving has 
supplied ninety-page historical essay, “The Beginnings Anthropology America.” 
official publication the American Anthropological Association. 


928 pp. Probable price, $8.00 


READER COMPARATIVE RELIGION: 
Anthropological Approach 


Edited William Lessa and Even Vogt 


University California, Los Angeles; 
Department Social Relations, Harvard 


Sixty-six articles, many otherwise difficult ob- 
tain, plus several written especially for this Reader 


“The selections are good and the introductory pieces are readable and self- 
contained book the same time that provides with collection the best thought 
the field rather than textbook rehash.”—Sol Tax, University Chicago. 


598 pp. $7.25 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers Good Books Evanston, and Elmsford, 
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SOCIOLOGY: Text with Adapted Readings 


Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick 
University Texas; University California, Berkeley 


Contains full text plus forty-seven adapted readings 


retains the main features the original version. The textual materials have been 
subjected detailed This critical attention has resulted tighter exposition 
and clearer presentation concepts.”—Robin Williams, Jr., American Sociological 
Review, August, 1959. 


xvii 661 pp. 


SYMPOSIUM SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


Edited Llewellyn Gross 
University Buffalo 


Nineteen papers especially written for this 
volume group invited social scientists 


“The type self-conscious and rigorous attempt examine assumptions, principles, and 
aims which characterizes this fine book worthy the sympathetic interest every 
theoretically oriented social Bressler, The Annals, July, 1959. 


xiv 598 pp. 


LEADERSHIP ADMINISTRATION 


Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick 
University California, Berkeley 


book that itself leader, that 
brings sociology the field administration 


able and serious contribution one the more difficult subjects modern soci- 
ology. [Professor Selznick] offers analysis leadership original and distinctly 
sociological terms.”—Francis Sutton, American Sociological Review, February, 1958. 


xii 162 pp. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers Good Books Evanston, and Elmsford, 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 


DON MARTINDALE 


Sociology, University Minnesota 


The distinctive advantage this new introduction 
sociology its organization around the theme mass 
society. Professor Martindale sharply 
dramatic changes twentieth-century America with their 
accompanying liquidation traditional values. 

also marshals historical and comparative material 
that relate the distinctive aspects American society 
the development Western civilization. The historical 
material, going back far the Europe the Middle 
Ages and beyond, offers exceptionally broad view 
how society has developed other lands and our 
country. 

Other features the text include four rich chapters 
the institutions play and the arts twentieth-century 
society, and new approach the history 


April, 1960 550 pages 
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